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THE EASY WAY TO SEE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Riding through thousands of acres of orange groves, you see, to 
the east, the snow-capped peaks of Mt. San Bernardino and Mt. 
San Gorgonio; to the left, the green valley floor, the hills, then the abrupt 
ranges of the Sierra Madre and San Bernardino mountains, with their 
towering peaks and crests edged with pine forests. This wonderful pano- 
rama can be seen only from 


A flying arrow is the emblem of the Inside Track. Redlands at the tip, San 
Bernardino and Riverside at either barb, and Los Angeles at the feather; the relative 


locations of the principal points are effectively shown as well as the swift service. 
Use the arrow—you cannot miss the mark 


Illustrated folders and full information of 


THOS. A. GRAHAM, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


261 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


The economies effected by the use of 

ELECTRIC power are: Lesser cost of 
operation, smaller amount of space 
required, and noteworthy saving in 
machinery and initial cost of installation 
of plant. These conditions render our 
service of paramount importance to 
manufacturers. 


If you contemplate establishing any 

business requiring POWER in Port- 
land or its suburbs, it will be to your 
interest to talk with us before placing 
your orders for machinery. 


We are furnishing 20,000 horse- 

power to manufacturing establish- 
ments at Oregon City, and more than 
15,000 horse-power is used in Portland 
for lighting, for manufacturing, and for 
operating the street railroads. 


The advantages in the cost of pro- 

ducing power in Portland, in compar- 
ison with other cities of the country, 
enable us to make lowest rates and give 
the best service. 


Portiann Cienerat Evectric ComPANY 


SEVENTH AND ALDER STREETS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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SANTA CRUZ 


SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA 


sn 


IDEAL HOME SITE. facing the beautiful bay of 
Monterey, and possessing a background made up of 
green hills, shaded streams and valleys, and magnifi- 
cent redwoods. Climatic conditions are remarkably 
equable the year round; no frosts; no snow. BOOKLET 
sent free on application to the Board of Trade. 






NATURAL BRIDGE SANTA CRUZ 





BOHM-BRISTOL Co. 


DESIRES TO INFORM THE RESI- 
DENTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
THAT SELECTION PACKAGES 
OF JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY 
DULY ACCREDITED PERSON 


A LARGE STOCK OF THE LATEST 
AND BEST GOODS IS ALWAYS 
ON HAND 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
OUR LATEST SOUVENIR NOVELTY 


BOHM-BRISTOL CO, 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
104-110 GEARY STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





rr Can Sell Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and business 
of all kinds sold quickly 
for cash in all parts of the 
United States. Don't 
wait. Write to-day, de- 
scribing what you have to 
tell and give cash price on 
same. 





Real Estate Specialist, 
TOPEKA, KAS. 

















A CLEAN SWEEP 


BALLISTITE 


WINS AS USUAL 


High amateur and general average at the second 
annual tournament of The Pacific Const — 
Bhooters Association at Ingleside, May 28th, 29th 
and 30th, also the 100 bird PHIL. B. BEKEART 
trophy. 


BAKER & HAMILTON 
Pacific Coast Agents 
San Francisco Sacramento 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD CFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Subscribed Capital J ‘ $17,000,000.00 
Paid in e . ‘ : 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund . 400,000.00 
The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and General Manager 
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GREATEST RESORT ON TH PACIFIC Magnificent pleasure pavilion, ball room, casino, great cement plunge of 

SUMMER constantly changing hot salt water, massage, Turkish and other tub baths 
of all kinds, electric pleasure pier, aquarium, pleasure railway, merry- yo-rounds, launch excursions, band concerts, fireworks, festivals, scenic prom- 
enade, fishing, boating, and FINEST SURF BATHING ON THE COAST, THE FAMOUS TENT CITY adjoins the pavilion, with 250 well 
furnished and tastefully finished rooms of redwood floors and walls, with canvas canopy. Clean streets, a restaurant and a redwood social hall are 
features of the Tent City. Opens May 2oth. Rates—per person, $3.50 a week, 8 by 10 tent; $5.00 a week, 10 by 12 tent; $6.00 a week, 12 by 14 
tent. One dollar a week additional for cach additional person per tent. Send 2 cent stamp for pamphlet to the 


° TENT CITY CORPORATION, . . . . SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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Californians going East have the opportunity of seeing their own Coast Line, 


SANTA BARBARA, LOS ANGELES, EL PASO, 
NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, MOBILE, ATLANTA 


Tke Cld South at its best time by taking the SUNSET-PIEDMONT AIR LINE. 





No extra expense. The very best service through. Ask or send for information. 


PHIL K. GORDON, 


Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, 633 Market Street, San Francisco. 


SUNSET- PIEDMONT AIR LINE 








GO EAST! 
LOS ANGELES and the SALT LAKE ROUTE 











New Scenic Line 
of America 


Passing through 
the Beautiful 
Orange Groves 











Daily through Pull- 
and Flower man and Tourist— 
Gardens of Dining — Observa- 
SOUTHERN tion—and Free 
CALIFORNIA Reclining Chair 

: Cars to Salt Lake 

and the capital ; a 
[ 7; City, with direct 
o on : Salt connections for all 

Lake City points East. 

Information gladly given by any agent Salt Lake Route. 
E. W. GILLETT T. ©. PECK 

General Passenger Agent Ass’t Gen'l Passenger Agent 


LOS ANGELES 
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PORTABLE GARAGE 


This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 45% in. long, 
the walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors 
can be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to 
weight of machine. Weight of building when packed for ship- 
ment, 4000lbs. These buildings are adapted to most any use, 
are made suitable for coid or warm climates, are constructed 
entirely of wood and are built strictly upon honor, Every factor 
of strength and durability has been provided for, Anyone can 
set them up in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely 
for shipment and are easily handled, Send for prices and cata- 
logue which will show many sizes now in use. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
645 WASHINGTON STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














SISKIYOU ABSTRACT COMPANY, Inc. 
YREKA, SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Abstracts of Title furnished. Mortgages negotiated on real estate. 
Ranches, Mines and Timber Lands. Homesteads and Land Patents. 
Water Rights and Water Power. 


This Means “‘Good.’’ 


In an early form of Egyptian writing 
the pictograph above means ‘*GOOD. 

Had the ancients been familiar with 
Dixon’s Eterno, they would have sim pli- 
fied their art of writing and left a much 


more complete record of their time. 


Dixon's 


Eterno 


writes black, copies purple, and is good, 
the writing being practically indestrue tible. 
It furnishes a much better copy than copy- 
ingink. Theleads are tough, take a sharp 
point, and answer every use of pen and in 


aren hss 


neat 


PERSE oii 


are ot 
oc’ 


where haste is imperative and future refer- 3% 


ence demanded. 

Sold by all stationers, with or without 
nickeled point protector. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide, andexred by voca- 
tions, tells the pencil for your special] use. 
Sent free if you write. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Department A H Jersey nse A 
SE NOR TE TGs SN 


OSOZ ‘ON OMmTaIT SMOXIG [) 











trom Pacific Coast to Chicag 
VIA NEW ORLEANS 
and VIA OMAHA. 
Also via, New Orleans 
E to Cincinnati 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCIES aT 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
A. H. HANSON, C. P. A., CHICAGO. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


Write for Catalogue, 





Model F 


Light Touring car. 


A stock Cadillac, 
after two years of exacting 
service, was maintained 
during twelve months of 
continual usage at a total 
repair cost of $24.85. Is 
it any wonder that the 
Cadillac is known as the 
‘6 Car of Economy ?*? 


Runabout; Model C, detachable tonneau, 
Light Touring Car; :Four-cylinder car. 


Member A. 


MENTION SUNSET 


W and address of nearest 
dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., D Detroit, Mich. 




















Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 
MASSAGE. 

“] am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 


“I wish I could impress. ment one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (‘Testimonial 244) 


English, German or Spanish pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 S BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





YOUR AUTOMOBILE NEEDS A TOP 


One of those elegant LONDON TOPS for protection against sun, rain and wind. When folded 
back a perfect dust shield. Our tops are made to fit all standard makes of cars, also to special 
measurements. Materials the best—Designs the latest and handsomest. 


WE GUARANTEE POSITIVELY TO FIT YOUR CAR OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 


Fach London Top is complete with full side and rear 
curtains, and storm front with celluloid windows, 
andall irons forattaching tocar. Write, giving make, 

date, and model of car, and we will send samples of 
material, and full details of our methods and prices. 


LONDON AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
Three-bow Top for Rear our-bow Top for Side 
EutrsuceCam compete OO 1446 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO S$8BO bauntcae esis 











Office: 524 Crossley Building Factory: 406 Eleventh Street 


Western Graphite Co. 


Miners, Manufacturers and Dealers in Graphite, Paints, Greases and 


Compounds, Colorado Boiled Oil, Gloss Oil, Etc. 


Phone John 7296 San Francisco, California 











Are you planning for a trip to the 


YOSEMITE VALLEY next Season? 


You want to go via the only all-rail-route 


THE YOSEMITE SHORT LINE and the 
SIERRA RAILWAY 
Send 2-cent stamp for booklet descriptive of the route 


S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Sierra Ry. 


JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 
BRIDAL VEIL FALLS 
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For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


A compact, delicious lunch for the traveler 
o’er land or sea—highly nutritious and di- 
gestible—ready any moment. A healthful 
and invigorating food-drink, invaluable in 
car or sea-sickness. More wholesome and 
recuperative than tea, coffee or cocoa. It is 
pure, rich milk from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of selected malted cereals. 

In powder form, a delicious beverage may 
be prepared with either hot or cold water. In 
Lunch Tablet form, it is always ready for so- 
lution inthe mouth. A palatable, nutritious 
confection—a convenient quick lunch for 
every member of the family, old or young. 


Atall druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
London, Montreal, 











England. Canada. 
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LEATHER 


is best for 
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FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, 
which give you the amount of upholstery 
material you want, making the cost very 
small for new seats for chairs you may 
have that need reupholstering. We will 
send, on receipt of price and name of 
upholsterer, chair seat size 18x 18 inch, 
25ce.; 25x25 inch, 50c.; 27x27 inch, 70c.: 
36 x 36 inch, $1.00. 


PANTASOTE’S superior wearing quali- 
ties has made it a National Standard. 
The great demand for it has led to the 
substitution of many inferior imitations, 
victimizing the public. Do not be misled by 
statements that Pantasote is a hame 
representing a number of leather substi- 
tutes. There is only one GENUINE 
PANTASOTE LEATHER, To protect 
you against fraud, accept no furniture from 
your dealer or upholsterer unless it bears 
our trade-mark label, as shown below. Do 
not accept his “just as good” theory; 
insist upon Pantasote, and see that you 
get the genuine Pantasote. Look for 
word Pantasote embossed on selvage 
edge of piece goods, 

§ PANTASOTE is durable, bright, hand- 
some, easily cleaned, wears and looks like 
leather, and costs one-third as much. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Dept. 10, 11 Broadway, New York 


Upon application, will send our catalogue showing material 


in the different colors in which it is made. 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For catalogue, address 
the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. PRiCE, M. A. 

Alta, Placer County, California. 


Remarkable 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY — Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed ; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 


Irvington, California 
“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. oes 
Tel. Mason 16586, 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. 
allemployed. Will secure a position for you. 
somely illustrated catalogue FREE. Address 
BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts., 
POR 


TLAND, OREGON 
OWN TAXIDERMIST 


We can teach you by mail to stuff and 
mount Birds, Animals, Fishes, etc. The 
most fascinating of arts. Easily learned 
by Men, Women and Boys. Big Profits. 
Save your fine trophies. Decorate 
home and den. Double Your Income. 
We teach Standard Methods Only, and 
Guarantee Success. If you Hunt, 
Fish, Love or enjoy nature in any way, 
you should know taxidermy. Investi- 
gate today. Write for particulars, New 
Catalog and Taxidermy Magazine, All 
Free. N.W. School of Taxidermy, (Inc.) 
71 T Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-fourth year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, preparatory, 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NoTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF MusIC, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply ior terms to Sister Superior. 

San Jose. California. 





Number limited. 





Our graduates are 
Send for hand- 





BE YOUR 
Learn 
This 
Art 















DIXON COLLEGE 


Oakland, California 


An up-to-date commercial school that teaches actual business 
from the start and gets results. Write for catalogue “D.” 
First five from each county answering this ad will receive one 
dozen cards written by our penmcn. 


THE PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted exclusively to dramatic learn- 
ing in America. Gives more performances and graduates more 
come than all similar schools in the West COMBINED. 
OSITIONS GUARANTEED. Pupils may enter any time. 
Send for catalogue. Native Sons’ Building, San Francisco. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL ao 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day schoo! for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 











MISS HARKER and MISS HUGHES’ SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Home and Day School for Girls. Excellent grammar and 
rimary departments. ‘Music Education” under a pupil of 
alvin B. Cody of Boston. 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal 


Menlo Park, California. 
IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home School of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited by the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco, California 
Reopens Monday, Aug. 7, 1905. 








Under patron- 
age of The Ma- 
jestic Theatre, 


The Jenne Morrow Long College 
of Voice and Dramatic Action jcsticTheatre, 


and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, which is from 
six totenmonths. By theatrical managers this is acknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 


MANZANITA HALL (for Boys) 
LIFE OF MOUNTAIN, VALLEY, SEA 
Palo Alto, J. LEROY DIXON. Prin. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


The Modern School of Business and 
Correspondence saN Josh, CALIFORNIA 


Capital $20,000. Prepares for Business. Prepares for Col- 
lege at resident school or by Correspondence at your home. 
Hundreds of students enrolled during last year. Send for cat- 
alogue and prices. GEO. T. PRATT, Manager 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 

“IT do not recall an institution superior to it for training boys 

in a preparatory course for college.’—REPORT INSPECTOR- 

GENERAL, U.S. A. 


Term begins August 16th 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


WHY STAMMER? 


Write at once for my book on “ How to Stop Stammering.” 
The best book ofits kind yet publised. Address 
THE PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
1261 East Yamhill Street, 
Portland, Ore. 


OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools. FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All branches 
of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland is the Home City of 
California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 





California 
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ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
Nrite for terms, 


A home school of business. 
all commercial branches, special coaching. 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal. 


POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California, The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in the United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 








STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Stockton, Cal. 

Occupies two large buildings. Largest school in the interior. 
Board and room, $13.00 per month. Business, Shorthand, 
Typewrlting, Preparatory, Academic and Telegraphy. 

Write for literature and specimens of Penmanship. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other, 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 








H Full business 
San Jose Business College <:-.'>< 
Second and San Fernando Sts., San Jose, California hand, ty pe- 


writing. Good rooms, Low rates. Expert teachers. Send for 
catalog S, W. BOUCHER, Principal. 


STAMMER? The MELBOURNE schools of San 
Y l) Francisco will cure you, permanently. Do not waste 





time and money, don’t chase rainbows. Turn to 
the schools of true merit; estab. in San Francisco 
5 years; fees in installments; teaching all for the 
good. Write Melbourne, 810 Diamond, San Francisco, details. 





THE PALO ALTO ACADEMY 


Non-sectarian, and NOT a military school. Thorough pre- 
paration for College or for Business. 
Many Unusual Advantages. Moderate Terms. For full 
particulars write for Catalogue A. 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY, Superintendent, 
Palo Alto, California 








SNELL SEMINARY—Berkeley, California 

21 CHANNING WAY 
For Girls. University preparation and Academic courses. 
Music, Art. Elocution. Location beautiful. Out-door life, ath- 
letics. 26th year. For catalogue address Mrs. EDNA SNELL 
POULSON or Miss Mary E. SNELL, Principals. 





ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 


Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 
Send for prospectus. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco, California 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICA L, 
ARTHUR CUTTS WILLARD, 8S. B. Mass. Inst. of Tech., 
Principal. 


BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars 
address S. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build 
ing, San Francisco. 








VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST, SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895, 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacitic Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 





THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 


San dose, California 
Gives Boys and Girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate depart- 
ments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sanita- 
tion. Send for circular. 





WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1281 Market Street, San Francisco, California. Thorough Com- 
mercial Course. The only school giving its students in the 
shorthand department the benefit of years of experience in 
practical reporting and teaching. Day and evening sessions. 

For particniars address CONRAD BONTZ, Manager. 








Individual instruction, 
request 





DOBINSON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | 
1044 S. HOPE STREET 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 
School Branches, Dramatic Interpretation, Music, Languages and Correlated Subjects. 
equipped building containing a choice art collection. 
enclosed court for basket-ball and tennis, Outdoor study and physical exercise all the year. Frequent 
excursions to points of interest. 
Personal attention given each student. 
GEORGE A. DOBINSON, Principal. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


English, Physical Culture, Common 
Thoroughly 
Spacious 


14 Special Instructors. 
Library of two thousand volumes, 
Students enjoy refined home life and an atmosphere of culture. 


Illustrated catalogue sent upon 
MRS. GEORGE A. DOBINSON, Assistant. J 
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3 U Y SA N THEN WATCH YOUR MONEY MULTIPLY! 
THOUSANDS ARE GROWING WEALTHY AND HAPPY BY 
SSS Eee INVESTING IN BEACH PROPERTIES IN 


VENICE OF AMERICA 
OCEAN PARK, SHORT LINE BEACH, STRAND TRACT AND PLAYA DEL REY 


ONLY 15 MILES FROM LOS ANGELES 


These aristocratic beach resorts offer the investor and homeseeker better returns and more pleasure than any other kind of investment. 
What is more beautiful than a home on the sand overlooking the Grand Pacific? 
A few of the things we have: 6 Bath Houses, 6 Pleasure Piers, Venetian Canals, Venetian Villas, Auditoriums, Theaters, Ship 
, Art Buildings, Club Houses, Massive Business Structures, Artistic Residences; Finest Surf Bathing and Fishing in the 
World. Most beautiful Beach on the Pacific Coast, Natural Lagoons, and millions of dollars are still being spent for additional 
improvements, and when all is completed this stretch of sand will surpass anything in the world of its kind. 
Further information will be gladly furnished upon request. 


REAL ESTATE VENICE BANK BLDG. 
AND RENTALS NANNY 6. GOODMAN. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 
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The Most Comfortable Shoes 
ror WOMEN’S WEAR acre 


JULIETS. OXFORD, AND 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


B@This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a 
PNEUMATIC CUSHION OF THE HEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 

















Sisson 
Tavern 


Elevation 3,500 feet 
w 


At the base of 


MT. SHASTA 
Dad 


12 Miles in an Air- 
Line from the Summit 





ONE DAY'S CATCH NEAR SISSON TAVERN J. S. Eastman, Photo 


A comfortable, home-like tavern on the direct line of the Portland Exposition and a good resting place to and from 
the Fair. The ascent of Mt. Shasta is made from Sisson. ‘The famous Sierra Club will make the ascent in July. 
The largest fish hatcheries in the United States are located on the grounds. § Specialties of the Tavern—Home 
Cooking, Home-P.aised Berries and Vegetables and abundance of Cream. § Amusements—Tennis, Croquet, 
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poison-ivy or rattlesnakes. New management. Telephone, bath rooms and other conveniences, Fine mineral 
springs in the neighborhood. For particulars address—Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market St., San 
Francisco; or Bryan’s or Pecks Bureaus, Nos. 30 and 11 Montgomery St., San Francisco; or Manager SISSON 
TAVERN, Sisson, California, 
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When West Met East 





By Evwin Emerson, Jr. 


This appreciation of the work of the Californian and other western war correspondents 
at the front in the Far East, comes with special grace from an eastern correspondent who 
had unusual opportunities for judging the work of most of his competitors in the field. Mr. 
Emerson went to the Russiun-Japanese war for Collier's Weekly, and as a journalistic free-lance, 
having previously won his spurs as a member of Colonel Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in Cuba, 
and again as a scldier of fortune in South America and at Panama. He was the only war 
correspondent who saw service with both the Japanese and the Russian armies in the field. 
After following the armies in Korea and Manchuria, he ran the Japanese blockade of Port 
Arthur in a row-boat, during the great siege. When he emerged from Port Arthur in the same 
fashion, he was taken captive by the Japanese and kept as a prisoner-of-wer at their naval 
base in Sasebo until shortly before the fall of Port Arthur. Released under parole not to run 
the lines again, he remained with the Japanese until Togo’s great battle in the Sea of Japan, 
of which he was the first to send the news. Following the war from start to finish, Mr. 
Emerson obviously had the best of opportunities for meeting most of the correspondents with 
both armies, and his narrative, tribute, and comment are therefore ef special interest: 


So it was with the work of the western 
war correspondents im the Far East. 


Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 


HERE are two sides to every story. 
When the bride found herself 
heing whisked westward by young 

Lochinvar, it is safe to assume that she 
had the time of her life—but how did 
the eastern bridegroom feel about it ? 


They were the tirst on the ground ; like- 
wise they carried off most of the loot ; 
and the ravished Orient) was charmed 
with their daring—but how about the 
hungry guests who sat down 
festal board ? 


other 
at that 
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All told we were nearly a hundred 
American correspondents who swooped 
down on the Far East for war news. Out 
of these barely a baker’s dozen got home 
with any thing worth telling. The 
thirteen men, good and true, were all 
westerners. They are Martin Egan, 
Richard Barry, Jack London, Richard 
Little, Grant Wallace, Hector Fuller, 
James F. J. Archibald, Richard Wash- 
burn, John Bass, Sam Trissel, George 
Denny, Edwin H. Clough and Herbert 
G. Ponting. 

There are only two other writers for 
American newspapers from the Far East 
who deserve to stand with this company. 
Unfortunately, one of them, Francis 
McCullagh, the brilliant war corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald, is 
not an American, but rejoices in being 
an Irishman. The other one rejoices 
no less, because, albeit a Californian, 
she is “only a woman.” Besides, she 
insists that she is not a war corre- 
spondent. All she did in the Far East 
was to send home the best drawings and 
the best war stories from an artist’s 
point of view. Her work was such that 
no one in California—or in America— 





has to be told who she was. 

Any brother correspondent who would 
write of Helen Hyde’s achievements in 
the Orient as compared to those of the 
brilliant gathering of literary men and 
war artists who have thronged Tokyo 
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these last two years, would have to 
report of her as did Sir Hugh Rose of 
the Princess of Jhansi, who fell fighting 
in the Indian mutiny: “The best man 
of them all was the woman who led 
the fighting—the Ranee of Jhansi.” 

The impression made upon the Jap- 
anese by such Americans as Miss Hyde, 
Jack London, Richard Barry and Martin 
‘gan was so profound that a notion 
presently gained ground that the only 
American writers or artists who were 
really worth while must come from Cali- 
fornia, and that the literary hub of the 
western hemisphere had shifted from 
soston to San Francisco. 

Thus the poet Yone Noguchi, when I 
met him in Japan, warned me to be 
careful not to tell his Japanese com- 
patriots that I was a New Yorker. 

“If you tell them that you are not 
a Californian,” he said, “they will not 
believe that you are really a war corre- 
spondent.” 

So much for the Lochinvar side of it. 

The other side—the disappointed 
bridegroom’s — was ably voiced by 
tichard Harding Davis at one of the 
caucuses of the disconsolate correspond- 
ents who were marking time in the 
wonderful campaign of the Imperial 
hotel at Tokyo, where they were wont 
to meet and vote themselves with their 
friends to staff assignments on the 
various Japanese columns which had 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAR CORRESPONDENTS IN NEWCHWANG 
teading from left to right: Norris Newman, China Revicw; Francis McCullagh, New York 


Herald; George Wigham, London Morning Post; 


Clough, San Francisco Examiner; James F. 
groom; Charles Bush, Tientsin Times; Brindle, 


Louis Etzel, London Daily Telegraph; Edwin H. 
Archibald, Collier’s Weekly; Archibald’s Chinese 


London Daily Mail; Greener, London Times. 
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long before taken the field. This was 
the time when Mr. Davis made his 
amous speech protesting agains 1e 
f peecl otesting against tl 


recognition of such new comers as 
Richard Barry, Grant Wallace and 


Washburn, as “western adventurers, 
butting into a game where no one wanted 
them.” 

Of course we did not want them. 
As I recall the lovely, free-for-all grab 
game of those days, nobody wanted any- 
body—the heavyweights elbowed off the 


lightweights — every one’s hand was 
lifted against his brother’s—and_ the 
devil took the hindmost. After the 


smoke of battle cleared some of us were 
surprised to discover that the fancied 
lightweights—the free lances and adven- 
turers from the west—had forged to 
the front. . 

In truth there were too many men 
from the west for comfort—I mean real 
eastern comfort. There were two rea- 
sons for this. One was that there were 
too many westerners who merely went 
to the war because they wanted to go, 
not because somebody sent them, as was 
the boast of the heavyweights. Among 
the adventurers who indulged themselves 
in this reprehensible thirst for glory, 
were such rash youths as Barry, Wallace 
and poor Ktzel, who had the top of his 
head shot off. The other reason is that 
the Pacific slope is such a convenient 
jumping-off place for those who would 


sail far eastward ho! 

When the war between Russia and 
Japan broke out the western corre- 
spondents, in this respect, had the 


advantage of all of us, excepting only 
the lucky newspaper men who found 
themselves already at Manila or in 
Hongkong. They, too, were mostly west- 
erners—men like Kegan, Clough, Trissel 
and Archibald, who had the good 
fortune to make their jump westward 
into the golden east, a few years earlier 
when other alarums of war beckoned 
from the Philippines. 

For us others on the Atlantic coast 
the long leap to the Orient meant at 
least one week more—for the [nglish- 
men and other Huropean correspondents 
it meant an extra fortnight, or even 
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JACK LONDON 


more if they went by way of Suez, not 
to mention such sordid considerations as 
the additional passage money—which to 
one man at least was appalling. 

I well remember my own emotions in 
New York in the anxious days of the 
first war scare from Tokyo and St. 
Petersburg, when I calculated that 1 
could not possibly reach Korea or Man- 
churia in less than one month. Count- 
ing for possible flukes in the trip across 
the continent, head winds, and the inevi- 
table delays of the slow-going Orient, 
the chances were for two months rather 
than for one. According to schedule 
time, | was told, | could reach Mukden 
by way of the Trans-Siberian Railway in 
twenty-eight days, provided there were 
no delays from Russian shipments of 


troops. If there were, my chances were 
more than bright for never getting 
there. 


So I allowed myself thirty days—and 
armed with my system for breaking the 
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combination, I presented myself before 
William R. Hearst, one midnight, in his 
editorial office in New York. 

This was before the declaration of 
war—some time before the ball opened 
at Port Arthur and Chemulpo. 

“You come too late,” said Mr. Hearst. 
(One week before I had been told that 
J came early.) “I have just 
received a telegram from Jack London 
in San Francisco that he is ready to go 
to the front, and I have wired him to go 
ahead. I don’t know what kind of a 
war correspondent he will make, but 
whatever he writes is bound to catch on, 
so I don’t care. As I know Jack 
London, a week’s handicap should be 
enough to keep you from ever catching 
up with him.” 

It was. While I started at once from 
New York I never caught- up with 
London. Somebody gave me a card to 
deliver to London when I should come 
across him in the Far East. I never 
got near enough to him to hand him 


too 


any thing till I ran him down at 
last in his native lair in California. 


Then it was too late. The dainty note 
had been carried so long by me that it 
had lost its charm. 
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Jack London himself professes to be 
dissatisfied with the results of his far 
eastern war adventures. He has no 
reason to be. According to the editors 
of the San Francisco Laaminer, Chicago 
American and New York Journal, 
London made good from the word go. 
One of them—Ned Hamilton of the 
Lxaminer—talking of various war cor- 
respondents and their work once said to 
me: 

“Most of us thought London was just 
a novelist and no newspaper man. Noth- 
ing of the kind. London is full of the 
newspaper instinct. I tell you that boy 
would jump overboard any time for a 
good story. If there was any trouble 
with him that was it. He was always 
getting into hot water through his eager- 
ness for pews. Jack jeopardized his 
chances for big news by the way he 
always went diving after the first story 
that came along. 

“But really, it didn’t matter. Any 
story London tackles he promptly turns 
into a good story. All are intensely 
personal, of course, with all the names 
and other hard words misspelled, but 
they are rattling good stories. 

This but bore out my own impres- 

sions of London, as gath- 











A FOREIGN PVOTOGRAPHER IN JAPAN 
See page 530 





ered from what I heard about 
him from the bewildered Japa- 
nese and from his rival corre- 
spondents at the front. 

They tell a delicious story in 
Tokyo of London’s first meet- 
ing with Lloyd Griscom, the 
American minister to Japan. 

Minister Griscom, while 
young in years and charmingly 
courteous, is a diplomat of the 
old school, punctilious in speech 
and dress, and full of quiet 
dignity. London, so the story 
goes, called on him in a sailor’s 
flannel shirt. with a shoe-string 
necktie. 

“How can | be of service to 
you?” inquired Minister Gris- 
com. 

“T want to get to the front, 
and I want to go p. d. 4q.,” 
quoth London. 
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“In that case I should advise going 
to Chemulpo first,” suggested the min- 
ister. 

“Who’s he?” inquired London. 

Griscom pointed the gentleman’s name 
out to him on a map. 

The next thing Griscom heard of 
London was, that he had got himself 
arrested at Moji while on his way to 
Mr. Chemulpo, for the crime of photo- 
graphing some coolies with a fortress for 
a background. 

London’s story of his arrest and brief 
incarceration by the Japanese, and of his 
wild sail to Chemulpo in a crazy fishing 
smack, to my mind, represents the best 
literary work he did while in the Far 
Kast. It may be that I am_ personally 
prejudiced in regard to these two 
delightful stories because I, too, was 
arrested in Japan for photographing 
“war sceneries” and — subsequently 
enjoyed the doubtful pleasure of yacht- 
ing in the Yellow sea in sampans and 
junks. Thus [ can appreciate the true 
humor of these situations and London’s 
handling of them. I appreciated it so 
much, indeed, that I never ventured to 
give free rein to my own stories, lest 
1 risk the imitation whose only merit 
is sincere flattery. 

London’s favorite story, according to 
his friend George Sterling, the poet, is 
how he smote the Japanese horse boy 
who came at him with a knife. London 
has deseribed this incident in full in 
writing, but nevertheless he never gets 
tired of telling how he landed on the 
brown-faced betto’s jaw. It was nof 
the gleam of the knife that stirred Lon- 
imagination, but the way his 
Christian knuckles tingled after con- 
tact with the heathen jawbone. 

This ineident cut short London's 
career as a duly accredited war corre- 
spondent to the army of Tis Majesty, 
the Mikado of Japan. It had just hap- 
pened when I reached Korea. They told 
me then that London was being brought 


don’s 


hack through the Land of the Eter- 
nal Calm laden with chains, but | 
must have overheard the rattle of 
the irons when [passed him in’ the 


night. 
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MARTIN EGAN 


Jack London himself, is fond of 
declaring that as a war correspondent 
he was “a flash in the pan.’ If he 
was such, what could be said of us 
others ? 

London’s row with the coolie, however, 
and its prompt consequences must have 
revealed to every one, as well as to him- 


self, his chief weakness as a news- 
gatherer among a foreign people. Lon- 


don, according to his own professions, 
loathed and abominated the Japanese. 
More than this he did not hesitate to 
show his feelings. Any one who has 
ever lived among the Japanese, and who 
has learned to appreciate their dominant 
trait of hiding their own feelings, can- 
not but realize that a man coming among 
them with such a disposition need never 


hope to get any thing out of them. Not 
even true impressions. 
A man of very different type was 


Martin Egan, the foremost correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press and of 
Reuter’s Bureau in the Far East. He was 
one of the lueky men who at the very 
outset of the war was switehed over to 


Tokvo from Manila, whither he had 
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went to the Far East during 
the war to straighten out the 
tangle of all the various Asso- 
ciated Press and Reuter men 
who were strewn throughout the 
Orient from Suez to Kam- 
chatka and along the trails of 
all the fighting armies, knows 
just what this means. 

It means that Martin Egan, 
through his brilliant and thor- 
oughly reliable work in Tokyo, 
rose to the top rank of the 
world’s journalists. His only 
real rivals in the Far East 
were Dr. Morrison, the famous 
Peking correspondent of the 
London Times, and Captain 
Brinkley, the no less famous 
representative of the Times at 
Tokyo. Having vanquished 
these men in their own field 
no promotion remains to Egan 
but the London office of the 
Associated Press—the most 
coveted desk in modern jour- 
nalism, and as I write comes 
the news of his assignment to 
the Paris office. 

Martin Egan’s 





success in 
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gone originally for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. With him such 
midable assistants and rivals on the staff 
of the Associated Press as Collins, 
Denny, Haggerty, Brill, Hull and 
Trissel, while on the Russian side there 
appeared the briiliant Lord Brooke, poor 
Middleton, who lost his life at Liaoyang, 
and McCormick from Peking followed 
by Sir Robert Hart’s secretary, voung 
Straight, who has lately given up news- 
paper work in the Far East for a diplo- 
matic appointment in Korea. 

Among all these proven representatives 
of the Associated Press and Reuter’s 
which means a combination of more than 
2,000 of the best the 
world—Martin Egan, starting practically 
on an even footing with all, emerged as 
the first. Paul Cowles, the San Francisco 
manager of the Associated Press, 


came for- 


Sain 


newspapers in 


who 
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Tokyo, apart from such cardi- 
nal virtues as industry and reli- 
ability, was largely due to his 
remarkable gifts as a politician. Unlike 
most of the other foreign correspond- 
ents, he came to Japan with the glad 
hand, a smile for every one, and a 
highly developed talent for entertaining 
and witty after-dinner speeches. The 
liberal expense account allowed him, by 
the Associated Press, he used more than 
liberally. All doors were opened to him 
and he went everywhere in Tokyo and 
Yokohama. No big dinner or diplomatic 
function was complete without him. Tis 
own entertainments, given in his pretty 
bungalow, surrounded by a wonderful old 
Japanese garden, were among the most 
desirable social functions of the foreign 
colony in ‘Tokyo. 

Asa result Egan no longer had to seek 
for news—it came to him. The Japa- 
nese, seeing him in constant association 
with foreign diplomats and other high 
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personages in Japan, grew afraid of his 
powers, and treated him with ever- 
increasing courtesy. More than this, 
they found he was to be trusted whenever 
a principle of honor or diplomatic dis- 
cretion was involved, and this went very 
far indeed. Getting news, as every news- 
paper man knows, largely depends on a 
man’s ability for keeping confidences. 

Yet everything was not always made 
easy for Egan. Where we special cor- 
respondents were only required to write 
or cable concerning events of unusual 
news interest, Egan’s drag-net was 
expected to take in all news items, from 
lengthy ministerial reports on the state 
of Japanese crops down to the official war 
bulletins from various headquarters in 
the field bristling with jawbreaking 
names of Manchurian and Korean locali- 
ties that nobody. could find on the map. 
The few times that I dropped into the 
General Staff Headquarters at Tokyo to 
see what was being offered, I remember, 
[ always found Egan there busily whack- 
ing away on the typewriter on which he 
ground out his daily grist of war cables 
from the front. 

He, had his troubles with the 
vagaries of the censorship, which were 
the bane of newspaper correspondence in 


too, 


the Far East. One time, so Egan 
claimed, one of his newsiest war dis- 


patches was so effectually censored that 
only the address and signature of his 
long cable message arrived in San Fran- 
cisco and London. They say this was his 
exclusive report of the sinking of the 
Japanese batt leship, Yashimo. before Port 
Arthur, a naval disaster all confirmation 
of which the Japanese Admiralty with- 
held until after Togo’s decisive victory in 
the Sea of Japan. 

Nobody who knew Martin Egan during 
his early newspaper days on the Pacific 
coast has been taken by surprise at his 
enviable successes in the Far Kast. News- 
paper men in San Francisco still tell the 
story how Egan, having taken it into his 
head once to become a lawyer, went up 
hefore the examining court for admission 
to the bar of California. All the law he 
knew was based on his extensive knowl- 


edge of the law of libel as applied to 
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Californian newspapers, past and pres- 
ent. A friendly judge asked Egan to 
expound his legal learning on this point. 
Egan talked steadily, for hour after 
hour, so long as the learned judges 
remained on the bench. When night fell 
and the court had to be closed, he was 
still talking. Overwhelmed by such an 
avalanche of talk, the judges without 
further ado adjourned and admitted 
Kean to the bar. 

Tom Burnes, the former librarian of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, who 
many years ago served on the Victoria 
Times under Senator Templeman, with 
Martin Kgan, tells a characteristic story 
how Egan first came into prominence 
with the San Francisco Chronicle. 
This was at the time of the Klondike 
gold boom. Somebody was wanted in a 
hurry to go up to Dawson city to repre- 
sent the Chronicle in the north. Burnes 
was selected by reason of his former resi- 
dence on Puget Sound, but he declined 


the assignment for family reasons. 
He recommended Egan as a_ better 
man for the job, Egan having’ seen 


hewspaper service everywhere up and 
down the Alaska and in British 
Columbia. 
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“Who on earth is Martin Egan?” asked 
De Young, the editor of the Chronicle. 

They hastened to tell him that Egan 
was the head of the Chronicle’s news 
office in Oakland, and had been serving 
on the staff for years. So Egan started 
for Puget Sound the next day, and organ- 
ized a system for garnering Klondike 
news and stories by means of which, all 
alone, he was able to cope with all the 
other newspaper men dispatched to the 
gold fields. 

His work there was so eminently satis- 
factory to the Chronicle that when the 
Spanish-American war came, Egan, who 
had been representing the Chronicle 
in New York, was the first man to be 
dispatched to the front in the Philippines. 
English naval men still tell with awe 
how Egan, by his winning Irish blarney, 
cajoled a British Admiral into letting 
him sail into Manila from Hongkong on 
one of H. M. men-o’-war. They say such 
favor was never bestowed on an Ameri- 
can before, unless, indeed, he was a pris- 
oner-of-war. 

The last time I saw Martin Egan, in 
Japan, he was on the point of departing 
for the front in Manchuria. Another 
man who was leaving Japan for the 
same purpose was Richard Barry. He 
was going to the front for the second 
time, to rejoin Nogi’s Third Army at 
“a certain place,” somewhere between 
Mukden and Harbin. 

Jarry was the youth who did the 
Lochinvar trick. When he first burst in 
on the gathering of famous war corre- 
spondents who thronged the corridors of 
the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo—those 
with unlimited campaigns to their credit, 
elbowing others with an unlimited credit 
at the bank, it said of him 
truly, 


could he 


Save his good broad sword he weapon had 
none ; 
He rode al] unarmed and he rode all alone. 


He carried off the bride. This could 
have been borne, perhaps, for once, but 
who ever read of a Lochinvar returning 
to repeat the same audacious _ per- 
formance ? 
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As the only American correspondent 
before Port Arthur (1 don’t count myself 
because I visited General Nogi’s head- 
quarters there as an unwilling prisoner, 
not as a correspondent ), young Barry cer- 
tainly carried off the trophies of war and 
sold them for heap good wampum in 
America. Hence our just resentment at 
Barry’s return to the field of battle a 
second time. It was against the Japanese 
regulations, and besides, lightning is not 
supposed to strike twice in the same 
place. 

The last that was heard of Barry, he 
Was giving a Chinese banquet to Generals 
Nogi, Igichi and their staff officers at the 
headquarters of the Mikado’s Third Army 
in Manchuria. When I first met Barry, 
in Tokyo, he did not have enough money 
to pay his hotel bill. Neither had 1. 

Barry never would have gone to war, 
he told me, but for a lucky stroke of bad 
luck. His luck first turned when he 
struck bottom rock. One day, while 
riding horseback from Santa Barbara to 
the town of Nordhoff, where he was run- 
ning a country newspaper, Barry lost all 
his money. It amounted to nearly 
a hundred dollars in bills, which 
Jarry had saved up to take him to the 
St. Louis exposition. He had lost his 
wad somewhere in the sagebrush of the 
Qjai valley during his all-day ride, so 
it was lost for fair. Barry was disgusted. 
He was so disgusted that he decided then 
and there to go to the wars. He got 
a pass to San Francisco and offered 
himself as a war correspondent to Fre- 
mont Older, the editor of the Bulletin. 

This is what Mr. Older has to tell of 
Barry’s offer: “Barry had done work for 
the Bulletin before, and | liked him. He 
had come to California after teaching 
school in Wisconsin, his native state, 
afterward working as a waiter somewhere 
on Lake Superior. At the time of the Pan- 
American exposition, he worked his way 
to Buffalo and drifted into the Buffalo 


Courter office. THe was such a green 


boy that they merely laughed at him. 
As the easiest way of getting rid of him, 
the city editor told him to go out in the 
parks and to try his hand at writing 
what the tramps and hoboes there had to 
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say of Buffalo. Barry came back with a 
story which Josiah Flynt might have 
envied. He made an_ instant hit. 
Exchange editors all over the country 
reprinted that story. The Washington 
Star got him to represent them at the 
exposition and afterward sent for him 
to join their local staff in Washington. 
There General Otis, of the Los Angeles 
Times, met Barry and took him home 
with him to Los Angeles. For us, mean- 
ing the Bulletin, he wrote the serial 
story “Sandy of the Sierras,” a rattling 
good piece of work. 

“When Barry came to me with his 
boyish face and announced that he was 
going to Japan on nothing but the prom- 
ise of one or two coast papers to take 
stories from him at ten dollars a column, 
I told him he was crazy. “Young man,” 
I said, 


“Put money in thy purse!” 


“From my office Barry went straight to 
James D. Phelan, and telling him of his 
golden plans, borrowed $100 for passage 
money. 

“He returned with the $100. This was 
convineing. On the strength of that I 
gave him a card to Frank K. Lane, about 
whom Barry had written some good stuff, 
when Lane was running for Governor. 
Lane took Barry to Daniel Meyer, the 
banker. Meyer, as 1 know him, is not a 
man to lend money to any one without 
good and sufticient security. Barry told 
him how he felt it incumbent upon him 
to go to the Russo-Japanese war, and 
how he already had secured one hundred 
dollars. All he needed now was double 
the amount. For security he offered him 
his word, and his shining prospects, as a 
writer, 12,000 miles away from 
home, provided he ever got to the front 
and lived through it all. 

“Meyer astounded at the 
audacity of this touch that he wrote out 
a check for two hundred, then and there, 
and closed the interview with incoherent 
motions toward the door. 

“Barry left for Japan on the next 
steamer, traveling on a steerage ticket. 
How he made out in Japan, during the 
long months before he drew the lucky 
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prize of an assignment on Nogi’s 
army around Port Arthur, I don’t know, 
but this I know: that once he began 
writing from the front at Port Arthur he 
made good with a rush.” 

For a record of what Barry saw and 
wrote, while lying in the trenches before 
Port Arthur, one should read his book 
“Port Arthur, a Monster Heroism,” the 
best work that has yet appeared treating 
of the historic siege, or, better still, 
read Villiers’ book on Port Arthur. 
This famous English war artist and 
veteran of twenty-six campaigns, thus 
describes Barry: “We were ten alto- 
gether. Young men of means out for 
the fun of the thing—some looking for 
means and out for any newspaper that 
might want an odd war correspondent, 
including the correspondent of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Richard Barry, a 
young Irish-American, who had appar- 
ently left his office in such a hurry to 
eatch his boat that he had brought with 
him nothing but a change of linen and 
the clothes he stood in. He was minus 


everything necessary to campaigning, 
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with the exception of a quick brain and 
a good digestion. Here, thought I, was 
a fresh young mind ready to be impressed 
with the dramatic incidents of war, and 
it would be interesting to watch what 
he would make of them.” 

Villiers became more interested in 
watching Barry than in watching Port 
Arthur. As a reviewer of the London 
Spectator has written: “There are not 
five pages in Villiers’ book in which 
Barry’s name is not mentioned. Mr. 
Villiers gives us, in the guise of a story, 
treating of the siege of Port Arthur the 
even more interesting story of the siege 
of his affections by a young Irish- 
American.” 

Barry’s greatest stroke of luck lay in his 
timely return from Port Arthur to 
America, but a few weeks before the fall 
of the fortress. When the 203-metre 
height was stormed, when the doomed 
tussian war ships were sunk one after 
another, when the last spark of resistance 
was stamped out with the death of the 
heroic Krondradjenko and Stoessel was 
brought to his knees, in short, when the 
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eyes of all the world were fixed on Port 
Arthur—Barry, the only man from Port 
Arthur, turned up in New York. He 
got more orders for magazine articles 
and book manuscripts than he could pos- 
sibly fill, and when an enterprising man- 
ager exploited him as a war lecturer his 
lectures drew the best audiences. 

Of all other war correspondents, the 
only one who could boast of similar good 
luck was Grant Wallace, likewise a Cali- 
fornian, in the same sense that Barry, 
Archibald, or Ponting must be consid- 
ered products of California. Wallace 
was one of the few men, who came 
out of the battle of Liaoyang, with 
something better than a story of mere 
personal grievances and disappointment. 

He was with General Oku’s Second 
Army, the flower of Japan’s fighting 
forces in the field, with more victories to 
their credit than all the other Japanese 
armies put together. Wallace, like the 
other foreign correspondents assigned to 
Oku’s staff, had the good luck to come up 
with this army at Haicheng, close to 
Liaovang. On the eve of the battle and 
after the first day of the tremendous 
six days’ action, when so many other 
correspondents drifted to the rear, Wal- 
lace had the pluck and good sense to stick 
to his post. He saw the battle from 
beginning to end, as much as any one 
man could see of so big a fight, and he 
wrote a thrilling report of what he saw. 
Afterward, Wallace fell ill with dysentery 
and had to be shipped back to Japan 
on a hospital ship, finally returning to 
America a sick and tired man, but the 
story he had written was neither sick nor 
tired. It was a great story, more than 
twenty thousand words of it, and, though 
the other correspondents had reached 
home long ago, and had rent the air with 
the sad story of their grievances, Wal- 
lace’s story was the first creditable account 
of the battle to be published in any Cali- 
fornian newspaper. 

Wallace’s reputation as a war corre- 
spondent rests almost wholly on this one 
brilliant feat. His reputation as a writer 
had been established long ago. Before 
he went to the Far Kast for the San 
Francisco Bulletin, he had made a name 
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for himself as a writer of signed articles. 
San Francisco newspaper men still recall 
the sensational story Wallace wrote one 
time when he pursued an unmanageable 
air-ship down the coast, finally locating 
the escaped balloon where it had come to 
grief on some desolate beach. They also 
remember Wallace’s first signal piece of 
newspaper work. This was an interview 
with the engineer of a railroad train 
that had been wrecked. The center 
of the story and the most moving part of 
it was a little yellow-haired girl, the 
daughter of the poor wretch of an engi- 
neer, whom Wallace interviewed. This 
story he wrote for the Chronicle. 
Fremont Older of the Bulletin was so 
impressed by it, that he sent for Wallace 
and offered him a place on the Bulletin 
staff. Before this, Wallace had been a car- 
toonist in New York, and later on the 
staff of the San Francisco Fxraminer. 
It seems but fitting that Wallace, hav- 
ing made his entry as a newspaper writer 
with such an interview, should have 
accomplished his suecessful exit from 
newspaperdom with a final interview no 
less brilliant. When Wallace went East, 
he was commissioned by the Bulletin, to 
get an interview from Lawson, the fren- 
zied financier. This he did. The inter- 
view made such a hit that even Lawson, 
absorbed as he was in the whirlpools of 
his sensational vendetta, was impressed 
by it, and lost no time in securing Wal- 
lace’s services for his own propaganda. 
James F. J. Archibald’s fame as a war 


correspondent does not rest on any 
single battle. According to ‘“Who’s 
Who in America,” Archibald was not 


only the first man, who was wounded in 
the Spanish-American war, “being shot 
through the left arm while serving as a 
volunteer aid to the Fifth army corps in 
an engagement that lasted about three 
hours,” but it was also he who arranged 
the surrender of the hostiles in the his- 
toric Chippewa campaign on Leech lake, 
after which he was again reported as 
wounded in the great “battle of Pre- 
toria.” Archibald’s services in these and 
other campaigns have suitably 
rewarded by many enviable medals. 
Thus, according to “Who’s Who,” he has 


been 
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received the Distinguished Service Order 
of the United States Army for bravery 
in action; the Spanish Order of Merit; 
the Military Order of Pretoria; the Bust 
of Bolivar of the third class; the medal 
otf honor of Instruction Publica of Ven- 
ezucla; the order of the Institute du 
Midi de France, and the peacock feather 
of a Mandarin of the Chinese empire. 


When I met Archibald, in) Mukden, 
he was wearing all these medals. In 
this, Archibald showed a true appre- 


ciation how best to impress some of the 
Russian officers we had to deal with in 
Mukden—notably, Viceroy Alexeietf. In 
truth, Archibald was the only English- 
speaking correspondent who sueceeded in 
ingratiating himself with the quondam 
Admiral. For all other Americans the 
Russian Viceroy of Manchuria had no 
use, but Archibald was always persona 
grata. Envious correspondents professed 
to believe that this was because Archibald 
had taken more group portraits of Vice- 
\lexeieff, and his staff, than all his 
other photographs of the war counted 
together, but there were other feats that 
to the credit of Archibald. His 
most famous feat, by which he endeared 


ro\ 


stood 
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himself to the Russians, was his exclu- 
sive inside report of the first Japanese 
torpedo attack on Port Arthur, sent to 
Colliers’ Weekly. 

When I first passed through New- 
chwang on my way into the Russian lines, 
Archibald was still at Newchwang; so 
was Edwin H. Clough, another Cali- 
fornia correspondent, who had the good 
luck to find himself already in the Far 
East, when the war cloud burst. I only 
caught a glimpse of him, as he was 
sitting on the veranda of the Man- 
churia hotel together with poor, ill-fated 
Etzel, while I passed up the Liao river 
in a sampan. 

The next time I saw Clough was at 
the opening performance of one of Jack 
London’s plays, in San Francisco. He 
then told me that he was full of home- 
sickness for the Orient, where every hour 
of every day had afforded golden oppor- 
tunities for copy. 

Golden opportunities they were indeed, 
for all of us, but none made such good 
use of them both as an artist and writer 
as Helen Hyde. 

The first time I called on Miss Hyde 
in Tokyo, at her little Japanese house 
where we had to take off our shoes at 
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IN TOKYO 


the matted threshold, I remember, she 
spoke to me in touching words of her 
rikshaw runner, who had just been 
called to the colors. On my urgent 
insistence she promised to write it for 
her paper, the Argonaut, where, I believe, 
it has since then appeared. This is how 
she told the story: 

“He came in uniform and how ugly 
he looked! They had tucked the broad- 
chested thing into a blouse that held 
him so tight that he had to unbutton 
it in order to make his bows perfectly. 
Sut he was in very good spirits and said 
that he was glad to go. He said to 
me: ‘Your honorable America country 
such good friend to Japan, now am } 
and all Japan humbly grateful. Japan 
country very little, but the Yamato 
soldiers all very young and strong, and 
with the Emperor’s kimono on our body 
we all feel twice stronger. I promise 
to kill all the Rokokujins I can; after- 
ward if I still alive I will come back 
to your honorable house, and I humbly 
pray, if I am still strong enough to 
draw your august person, to take me 
back into your honorable service.’ 

“I began to get weepier and weepier 
and to retreat into the dining room. 
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‘Good-bye and good luck,’ I said while 
Toyo-san, the maid, presented to him 
my little farewell gift. He bowed pro- 
foundly, over and over again. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘f am indeed lucky to go to the 
front so soon.’ 

“At supper I proceeded to weep over 
my fish and chops. By the time I got 
to the fruit, said I to Toyo-san, ‘I am 
very silly.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said she, ‘it is a 
very sorry thing.’ ” 

Helen Hyde’s drawings of Japanese 
life during the stirring days of the war 
speak for themselves. As she put it 
one time when I ealled at her studio 
after my return from Manchuria: 

“Life is strenuous these days. I hope 
out of the stress of it some good work 
will come, but I am living deeply, and 
that is worth something.” 

Helen Hyde’s Japanese sketches and 
etchings have long been known and 
prized, not only in San Francisco, her 
native city, but all over America. 
The same is true of the brilhant pho- 
tographie work of Herbert Ponting, the 
foremost war photographer in the Far 
East. When I arrived in San Francisco, 
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the work of these artists was being 
exhibited side by side at the Vickery 
art galleries, yet, curiously enough, 
neither of these two artists, whose fame 
rests on their far eastern work, knew 
one another, though both have their 
homes in San Francisco, while their 
studios in Tokyo lay almost in sight of 
each other. 

Ponting is the man, whose exclusive 
photographs of Port Arthur, Mukden, 
Manchuria, Korea, and the hostile war 
fleets in eastern waters were published 
broadcast by Underwood & Underwood 
at the outset of the war. Ponting was 
the only one who had the gumption to 
travel through these regions on the eve 
of the outbreak of hostilities, photo- 
graphing every thing of warlike interest 
in spite of frequent arrests and danger 
of prolonged military imprisonment. 
When war broke out his unsurpassed 
stercoscopic pictures of the most impor- 
tant places and men in the theater of 
war, were in such demand that the pub- 
lishers cleared many thousands — of 
dollars, the reproductions appearing in 
American and European publications. 
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Later Ponting returned to the front 
as a photographer and war correspondent 
for Harper's Weekly and followed the 
fortunes of Kuroki’s First Japanese 
army in the field. His photographs 
of stirring war and of 
notabilities, as Marshal Oyama, Marquis 


scenes such 


Ito, Admirals Togo, Kamimura and 
Uriu, Generals Kuroki, Nogi and 


MISS HELEN 


HYDE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Kodama, with many others, have been 
reproduced a thousand fold in the best 
iliustrated publications of the civilized 
world. They have rivalled the work 
of such renowned war photographers, as 
Hare, Dunn and Ricarlton, the three 
Americans, or Lindpaintner and Bulla, 
the two Russians, and his prints today 
adorn the walls of many studios, 
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Ponting’s highest fame as a photog- 
rapher, however, does not rest on his 
war pictures but on his exquisitely 
artistic views of the wonderful land- 
scapes of Japan, Java, Ceylon and other 
garden spots in the Orient. In this field, 
while competing with them on their own 
ground, Ponting has surpassed even the 
Japanese—long recognized as the fore- 
most landscape photographers and color- 
ists of the world. 

Famous above all others are his photo- 
graphs of Japanese cherry blossoms and 
wisteria arbors, and of the sacred 
cano Asamayama, the crater of which 
Ponting had the daring to photograph 
at close range while in eruption. Tis 
arduous ascent of this mountain in mid- 
winter has been deseribed by him in 
the Century Magazine. So high an 
authority as the late Lafeadio Hearn 


Vol- 
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has pronounced this the best written 


article on the subject. What Ponting 
could do as a photographer was 
long ago foreshadowed when, as an 
amateur .photographer in San Fran- 


cisco, he won the world’s prize in 
a free-for-all photographie competition 
arranged by Bausch & Lomb, the famous 
lens makers. The picture, with which 
he won this prize was a telephotographic 
view of San Francisco” bay, taken 
from his country house in Sausalito. 

The most successful, perhaps, of Pon- 
ting’s pictures is a wonderfully artistic 
photograph of some army mules stand- 
ing in a corral. Enlargements of this 
photograph, which the best 
work of Rosa Bonheur, are still exhibited 
in such places of honor as the Camera 
Club of California and the San Fran- 
cisco Family Club. 


suggests 























MR. PONTING ASLEEP IN A CHINESE TEMPLE IN MANCHIURIA 
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It was the reputation acquired by this 
and other photographs taken at the 
same time that led Ponting to take up 
photography as a profession. This was 
in 1900. Immediately his work began 
to appear in such publications as Col- 
liers’ and Harper’s Weekly, Black and 
White, the London Strand and the Cen- 
tury Magazine. 

When I first met Ponting in the 
Far East, he was perched on a high 
ladder in the midst of a_ surging 
mob on the principal square in 
Tokyo taking photographs of a public 
reception given to Admiral Togo. Some 
one nearly upset the ladder. I caught 
it as it swayed and steadied it. Ponting 
merely glanced down for an instant and 
said, “Thank you, sir.” Later, when | 
was more formally introduced to him 
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he told me that he had got so used to 
being upset with his camera that the 
danger of such an accident had ceased 
to have the thrill of novelty. 

When I left the Far East Ponting 
was just setting out again for the 
front in Manchuria. The last news I have 
of him is a quaint photograph he sent me 
showing him asleep in the temporary 
quarters of the war correspondents with 
Kuroki’s army in an ancient Chinese 
temple. He did not write who took this 
photograph. I am_ probably — right, 
though, in presuming that he took it 
himself. No other war photographer, 
with the Japanese army, could turn out 
so good a piece of work. After the con- 
clusion of peace I learn Ponting left the 
Japanese army and set out on a photo- 
graphic tour of the world. 


An Irrigation Pilgrimage 


By E. J. Wickson 
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And thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it, that the people may 
drink. And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel.—Exodus, XVII: 6. 


—and the waters gushed out; they ran in 


UCH was the beneficent promise 

and such its fulfilment thousands 

of years ago in the Sinaitic wilder- 
ness. So important was the episode in 
the traditions of the divinely paternal 
government of the Hebrews and so strik- 
ing the practical lessons to be drawn 
from it, not only for personal motives 
and action, but for national loyalty and 
patriotism, that the historians, pro- 
phets and poets of the chosen people 
never wearied of its recital. It will live 
forever as the brightest conception of the 


the dry places like a river. 


Psalms CV: 41. 





god-like beneficence of irrigation as a 
governmental art, practiced by many 
nations of prehistoric times, as we learn 
by the vestiges of irrigation systems 
brought to light by antiquarian researches 
in different parts of the world. It seems 
fitting to recall such early experiences 
of the race as one comes to comment 
upon the latest phase of similar bene- 
ficent effort, the first achievement of 
which was made manifest in this country 
last June by the release of diverted 
water from the Truckee river upon the 
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arid land of the first national reclama- 
tion district in the state of Nevada. 
This event was celebrated by a most 
unique pilgrimage covering not less than 
ten thousand miles, undertaken by a 
group of United States senators, repre- 
sentatives in congress and government 
experts in irrigation. It is not intended 
in this connection to refer cither 
to incident or personality, but to 
note a few features of the enterprise 
which have particular significance, but 
not necessarily greatest significance. 
For example, the quality of statesman- 
ship embodied in the National Irrigation 
law of June 17, 1902, is probably the 
erandest of all relations of the event 
celebrated by the pilgrimage. He who 
seeks information and inspiration along 
that line will find them in richness and 
force in..the President 
Roosevelt, through whose support alone 
the policy gained opportunity to exist 
and to demonstrate in due time its 
heneficence, not for the west alone but 
for the nation. Not with such crowning 
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significance has this writing to deal, but 
rather with minor considerations which 
those whose thoughts run to statesman- 
ship might overlook. 

First, the helpfulness of the visitation 
to California. The visit of the distin- 
guished irrigation advocates and experts 
had been anticipated as an opportunity 
to press upon influential people the 
desirability of national help in the irri- 
gation of California and to gain their 
support thereto. The result of the visit 
worked out in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion, viz: to arouse Californians to the 
imperative necessity that they should do 
more for themselves and expect less from 
national help. The surprise which the 
representatives of the arid mountain 
states unconsciously manifested when 
they were told that the national govern- 
ment was to be appealed to to settle the 
problems in the grand Imperial country 
was very significant. They saw an 
almost boundless stretch of rich soil, 
perfect in its natural grade for irriga- 
tion; amply, in fact too well, supplied 
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TEE TUNNEL, SHOWING THE SAGE-BRUSH COUNTRY WHICH THE GOVERNMENT PURPOSES TO REDEEM 


with water from the booming Colorado; 
with section after section of alfalfa well 
set and in rapid growth without even 
a plowing of the land; with prices for 
produce yielding great profit; with a 
great railway roaming around seeking to 
convenience settlers and issuing stop- 
over tickets to Arizona and Mexican 
steers to give them sixty days to enlarge 
their girths before going on to market ; 
with thousands of people building towns 
and developing ranches and declaring that 
the climate was as good as they desired 
and its effect upon vegetation marvelous 
—such sights might have compelled the 
mountain statesmen to cry out to the 
valley settlers: “Shame on you for invok- 
ing government aid with your system so 
far developed, with land on which water 
can be spread at an insignificant cost 
for ditching, with a season so long that 
alfalfa never really stops growing and 
with capitalists ready to complete your 
system of diversion and distribution to 
avoid danger from a wild river.” The 


visitors were, of course, too polite to 


‘sentiment. 


chide the Californians so sharply, but as 
they thought of difficulties in the moun- 
tain states, insurmountable by private 
enterprise, they could not avoid gentle 
suggestions about the attitude of Heaven 
toward people who will not help them- 


sclves. Similar was their sentiment 
wherever they saw irrigation and_ its 


about a thousand miles 
of observation. The more alert Califor- 
nians quickly received the impression 
they intended to convey. So easy are 
the California problems relatively and so 
grand the results, that self help rather 
than national help must be the force 
to develop California, though, of course, 
the reclamation service has great duties 
to accomplish in organizing effort and 
directing its courses. California really 
needed this visit to awaken_ her own 
people to a realization of how good Cali- 
fornia is. 

Second, the assembling of western 
interests and the unification of western 
Naturally, in the warmth of 
feeling which usually follows the outflow 


effects through 
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of California hospitality, the representa- 
tives of all the arid states felt themselves 
strongly drawn together. In true Ameri- 
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can style there were oratorical periods 


following nearly all the feastings. 


No 


sentiments were so prevalent as these 
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AT THE HEADWATERS OF THE TRUCKEE PROJECT 
Reading from left to right: LL. il. Taylor, resident engineer; EF. W. Mondell, 
Congressman from Wyoming; Senator bP. G. Newlands, of Nevada. 
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SECTIONAL MAP OF THE TRUCKEE-CARSON IRRIGATION 
SHORT DIAGONAL LINES. THIS WORK WHEN 


PROJECT—-THUE IRRIGABLE AREAS ARE MARKED BY 
COMPLETED WILL COST THE GOVERNMENT 


OVER $9,000,000 


two: the American ability to do things 
and the relation of the west and the 
western spirit to the future doing of 
things. The advantage to the whole 
country of the wider appreciation of the 
western point of view was patriotically 
insisted upon. ‘T’o this end better under- 
standing and closer sympathy between 
the commonwealths west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and particular affiliation 


hetween the states of the Pacific slope, 
were exalted as desirable. California 
probably never felt before the oppor- 
tunity and the need of extending a hand 
of warmth and strength across her moun- 
tain barriers, and across the Pacific, to 
her younger sisters who are looking 
toward her with such patriotic affection 
and admiration. California really needed 
this visit to awaken her appreciation of 
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MOUTH OF ONE OF THE TUNNELS OF THE TRUCKEE-( 
SUFFICIENT TO IRRIGATE 200,000 
her nearest sister states and territories. 
Conditions were never so favorable for 
the spread of the sentiment as now, 
Californians have never manifested such 
buovaney and confidence in state deyel- 
opment nor such wide disposition toward 
organization to attain it. There has 
never been so clearly manifested a desire 
on the part of great corporations to con- 
tribute to the same end. The attitude 
of the Southern Pacifie Company toward 
the irrigation pilgrimage is a striking 
illustration of this fact, for it summoned 


‘ARSON PROJECT, THROUGH WHICH FLOWS WATER 
ACRES OF HITHERTO ARID LAND 


a company of distinguished Californians 
to act as a committee of weleome and 
escort, met the visitors at Yuma, and 
with this committee and its own officials, 
entertained as guests and attended upon 
their every want, these visitors during 
the ten days of their pilgrimage in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. And such publie 
spirited provision was supplemented 5 
enterprising citizens wherever stops were 
made; the visitors almost literally owned 
the places into which they came. The 
warmth of fellowship and interest engen- 
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dered by this pilgrimage should be used 
to the utmost in promoting the unifica- 
tion of western commonwealths. 
Third, public meetings and private 
conversation incidental to the visitation 
afforded a most striking demonstration 
of the popular approval of the expert 
character, trustworthiness and direct 
practical value of the government work 
for irrigation by the Reclamation Ser- 
vice of the Geological Survey and the 
irrigation investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At every point 
tributes of respect were paid by the 
visitors and by the local residents to the 
experts of these branches of the gov- 
ernment service, not only for their 
technical work but for their quick 
apprehension of the practical bear- 
ings of it and for their devotion to 
its suecess. ‘There was general felicita- 
tion that such great public undertakings 
should be entrusted to such thorough!y 
expert men and that they were relieved 
of political pressure in their administra- 
tion by the existence of the civil service. 
There never came to the writer’s knowl- 
edge such striking evidence of the recog- 
nition which agricultural science has 
recently attained, hoth among individual 
farmers and those who conduct affairs 
of great industrial moment. When it 
is horne in mind that the special under- 
takings involved in national irrigation 
are not only to expend possibly one hun- 
dred millions of dollars within a few 
decades, but are to largely influence 
the whole growth and development cf 
the western half of the country, it 
hecomes a matter of rejoicing beyond 
expression that men of the best training 
and highest motives are to administer 
the national trust without the intrusion 
of political influence in the selection of 
those upon whose assistance they must 


-~2 


depend for final success. It is a great 
day for agricultural science. 

Fourth, the arid lands are to reclaim 
themselves. Another significant voice of 
the pilgrimage was that which exalted 
the particular method of the national 
irrigation law which is one feature of 
its uniqueness. It would have been 
impossible to secure the consent of the 
east to reclaim the arid west by appro- 
priation, and it is fortunate that it is so, 
because it relieves the west from all obli- 
gation to the east. The west has never 
received, in direct local expenditure, as 
much as it has itself contributed to the 
national treasury. It is better to be so 
than to be a dependency. Besides that 
irrigated dependencies have never paid 
their cost and it is better not to enter 
that category, although by the character 
of its citizenship irrigated America 
would have arisen from it. The grander 
plan is that which the congress wisely 
enacted that the receipts from the sales 
of public lands should construct irriga- 
tion works for reclamation of arid lands 
to be sold at cost to settlers and that 
these receipts should irrigate other lands 
and so on until every available drop of 
water reaches its ultimate grain of sand 
and makes it fruitful. Thus the arid 
lands reclaim themselves; thus each man 
who succeeds opens the way for others 
to succeed; thus the achievement is 
attained by the people for the people. 
It will not be merely the foresight of 
a paternal government providing for 
more men to serve its Imperial purposes. 
It was very fitting and significant that 
at the banquet held in Reno, after the 
first water had reached the arid land 
of Reelamation District No. 1) in 
Nevada, the leading toast should be “to 
our beneficent sovereign, the Americaa 


people.” 
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THE BRIDGE OF THE GODS (NORTH ABUTMENT), CASCADES OF THE COLUMBIA IN THE FOREGROUND 


Columbia's Crags and Castles 


By Rotanpd Dwicgur GRANT 


OR many reasons the Columbia 
river is unique among all rivers. 
femaining as an _ undiscovered 

region nearly as late as the heart of 
Africa, yet it has a history as entertain- 
ing as that of the Rhine. I have seen 
over seven hundred volumcs on the his- 


tory of this immediate region; this 
seems almost incredible but such a 


library exists. 

For unnumbered years it was known 
simply as the fabled river of the west. 
Indian custom of giving names to local- 
ities on rivers instead of the whole 
stream, gives us such musical titles to 
this river as Weema and Wauna an 
Waneta. I recall in my book rambles 
such names as Rio de los Reyes, being 
the river of the kings, and kingly it is; 
again, Rio Thegayo, and Rio Buena- 


ventura. Jonathan Carver, in 1767, 
speaks of it as the “Oregan” flow- 
ing into the straits of Anyan, 


the waterway then supposed to run 
from the north pole to the Pacific, 
then called the South Sea. Then came 
the final name, Columbia, in 1793, 
though in “Thanatopsis” Bryant calls it 
Oregan, spelling with an “a.” 

Then, too, I have studied the original 
log-book of the ship Columbia Redivivus 
and the sloop Washington. This log- 
book has pen-pictures of the two ships 
starting from Boston harbor in Septem- 
ber, 1787, and also of their arrival at 
the mouth of the river that bears the 
name of that pioneer ship, Columbia. 
These pen-pictures were finely drawn 
with India ink, by Robert Hazwell, 
between 1787 and 1793. 

I have also seen a map by one Maldo- 
natus, which is now in Amsterdam. 
It shows this river region as early as 
1570, and it is a relie of greatest value. 
With intensest interest I have read the 
story of one Michael Locke who, in Ven- 
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ice, at about the same period, tells tales 


of voyagers who visited this region. The . 


story of Juan de Fuca, also originating 
at that time in Venice, comes to me like 
a dream of the past. He tells also of 
his sailing through these straits of 
Anyan to the North Pole, doubtless hav- 
ing voyaged the beautiful and bewilder- 
ing straits that bear his name. 

These are but hints of a thrilling 
series of historical incidents that must 
come as a surprise to those who think 
that the northwest has no ancient his- 
tory. As a fact I am convinced that it is 
vastly more thrilling than that of the 
eastern coast, and loses nothing in com- 
parison with old world story. 

Then, too, if we try to recount the 
original story of the river’s birth, we 
are lost among stupendous earth convul- 
sions. The old legend of the “Bridge of 
the Gods” is not in any sense a vision 
but a statement of fact. Stand at Cak- 
cade Locks and observe where once these 
mighty mountains closed together and 
held back an unmeasured inland sea. 
Once the Columbia ran not this way 
to the Pacific but an inland sea ran 
southward. Salt Lake is the retiring 
remnant of that intermountain ocean. 
The almighty erosions and changes of 
the Colorado cafon region never could 
have been worked out by the waters that 
run that way. The six thousand feet of 
mountains washed away to the sea in 
Arizona could not have been done with- 
out help from the Snake, Columbia, and 
all these mighty northern streams flush- 
ing the mill of the gods that once ground 
southward through that startling cafion. 

At the Cascade Locks study the north 
and south buttresses, where the old 
mountains broke off when the dam gave 
way that let the Columbia through. 
Notice the great boulders still lying 
where they dropped when the mountain 
fell; then notice the smaller boulders 
carried a bit down the stream, with 
islands of pebbles and sand piled high 
still farther down, being the lighter mov- 
ing detritus of the crumbling hills. 
Examine also the stumps of buried for- 
ests, uncovering from the earth, or stand- 
ing out in the river, where they sank 
from their original high-mountain home. 
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Space would fail me to more than hint 
at these stupendous things, but these 
hints are sufficient to charm the student 
who stands on these bewildering cliffs. 
If you will ask questions of the river, 
then, after many moons of friendly 
acquaintance, she will give up her 
secrets to the patient cliff-dweller. 

Vishnu and Shiva had strong right arm 
and body, and feminine left arm with 
fruitful breast. The old god of the 
Greeks was Androgyne or double sex. 
This same religious cult prevailed also 
among the dwellers of New Mexico 
country, who worshipped in like man- 
ner the sun and moon, or the male and 
female in nature. In many miles of care- 
ful survey, I have found all of these 
sex worship emblems attached to this 
great historic stream. Strewn in clois- 
tered arroyos and on low mesas, lie 
yet the beautiful votive offerings you call 
arrow heads, that once were offered to 
these river gods. I have classified hun- 
dreds of these, and nowhere else on earth 
can there be found any such delicate 
gems of stone-work. These may have 
been flaked by the ancient Weeocksock- 
wilicum tribes centuries ago. They are 
made of all semi-precious stones, like 
chaleedony, prase, chrysoprase, _helio- 
trope, obsidian and every shade of pre- 
cious jasper and opal. I have single speci- 
mens of these votive offerings I would 
not exchange for entire collections 
gathered elsewhere; svecimens so small 
two could lie on your finger-nail, and yet 
a hundred flakes mark their making; 
a high art that defies any living genius. 
The sweeping dust, like a sand-blast, 
is polishing away their delicate angles, 
and they are becoming rare. 

The Columbia has also a history of 
intense interest in the last century. It 
would take many books to tell the story 
of royal battles and bloody massacres. 
Here Grant and Sheridan, and many 
lesser lights, played active parts and 
began their early career. Foundations 
of the old fort with one building 
yet standing at the Dalles, still mark 
the center of those tragic days, in 
which these men held councils of war 
in the fifties, when Jefferson Davis wrote 
his criticism of their doings. 
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A GIANT BUTTRESS OF GRANITE, SHOWING 


The Columbia has two unmeasured 
arms reaching far back into the awful 
mountains; one, the Columbia branch, 
rising among the largest glaciers on the 
earth, born thus in frigid ice. The 
other arm is the Snake; literally rises 
scalding hot in the Yellowstone, which 
is the greatest water-shed in the world. 
You can cook meat in the hot waters 
of one arm and freeze it in the other. 
The Columbia arm really does not rise, 
but tumbles down from the lofty frozen 
peaks, while the Snake amid steam and 
roar gushes wild and terrible from the 
center of the earth; both born thus 
strangely from the womb of the moun- 
tains. 

In viewing this wonderful river these 
rare items of unique interest are not to 
be forgotten. They are an inseparable 
part of the character of the stream. 
There is not a mile of the Columbia from 
end to end that is not inspiring and sug- 
gestive of the supernatural. Its solitudes 
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are simply awful. It is sacred in its 
stillness, gliding among thousands of 
mighty snow-capped monarchs, or where 
it receives the thousand rivers that come 
to join its majestic flow. Close to 
Nature’s heart may you be if permitted 
to stand at some of the silent places 
where one of the hundred great rivers 
bring their glory to this empire stream, 
and are instantly lost in its steady tide. 
It is a charming privilege to see the 
Lewis and Clark branch, known as the 
Pend d’ Oreille river, join the Columbia 
at Waneta. In wildest laughter and 
sport that crystal river makes its last 
gamble and leap, then instantly becomes 
sedate, and quietly glides out to lose its 
identity in the royal Columbia. This 
to me was a wonderful picture of the 
real soul of Nature, as that river grows 
from gladness to a hushed sadness, as it 
surrenders its individuality. 

The scenery of the Columbia stands 
unchallenged and alone. Once my eye 
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.. PET DOME, ON THE NORTH SHORE OF THE COLUMBIA, A GRANITE PILLAR TOWERI 
ABOVE HE RIVER; TYPICAL SCENE ON THiS PICTURESQUE WATERWAY OF THE NORTHWEST 
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Queen among all waterfalls 
lovely Latourell« 
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used to measure here the heights, but 
when my climbing foot found hundreds 
erowing into thousands, I changed all 
my ideals. After tramping hundreds of 
miles of this river, I have learned that 
under some strange charm one loses here 
all power of estimating either distance 
or altitude. Had the question of a raii- 
road cutting its way along these cliffs 
heen suggested to me once, I should 
have said “Oh, do not mar these mighty 
shoulders!’ But, now that it is there, it 
is not a perceptible trail in the vision. 
You can scarcely pick out the road or the 
passing train as seen from the river. 
But vou ean see the river from the train. 
You will have to look many times before 
you will believe the proportions of things 
as told you. I used to doubt figures, and 
I do now more so, but I doubt whether 
the figures are large enough, for, as I 
said, my weary legs have too oft dis- 
illusioned. me. 

As the train runs east up the river 
from Portland, stand on the rear plat- 
form when passing the thirty-fifth mile 
post and look directly back at Rolands 
cliff, which stands just showing above the 
trees. At first it appears to be a possible 
one hundred feet elevation, but stand there 
until the train reaches mile post thirty- 
six, and in that mile watch that cliff 
rise in majestic dignity, higher and 
higher overwhelming vou with its seem- 
ing life and uplift. This is one of the 
finest scenes of mountain illusion, as that 
searred cliff thus stands up, creating the 
rarest emotion in the soul of the 
observer. A forward look coming down 
the river from mile post thirty-six 
reverses the wonderful illusion. Such 
bewildering revelations of stupendous 
cliffs repeat themselves in ever vary- 
ing manifestation for many miles. It is 
an enchanted world. Here Nature has 
cut a wild trail for the river through 
the great Cascade range, and may all 
the world be permitted to come here 
and worship. My sense of loving owner- 
ship leads me ever on to urge every- 
one through this charming wilderness 
of beauty. 

I have traversed goodly miles in the 
Alps to see a charming waterfall like 
winsome Lauterbrunnin. Here on the 
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Columbia river such falls are without 
number, and yet so varied as not to 
weary. In seasons of rain or melting snow, 
a dozen or twenty can be seen at once. 
The royal Multnomah falls, floating 
down in air from its cool mossy heights, 
will never fade from your vision. Its 
height is so great that the falling water, 
coming directly towards you, seems to 
come so slowly that it must be meas- 
ured with the eye in time, rather than 
seeming distance. This effect creates 
an impression worth crossing the conti- 
nent to see and feel. For with all that 
you see you feel more. It is well that 
the trains through the gorge give time 
to enjoy this rapturous vision. 

But queen among all waterfalls is near 
by. It is lovely Latourelle. The 
fall is only five hundred feet, but in 
throwing itself out in mad pleasure more 
than a hundred feet from its retiring 
cliff, presents a spectacle unequalled. 
You can walk behind a hundred feet, 
and looking outward and upward, where 
the falling spray seems to spring out 
of the very heavens. Let your eye catch 
the stream as it leaps into sight and 
then follow with your vision slowly trac- 
ing it in spray and mist until it is 
spread in the waiting basin below. Here 
among the great coniferous forests, 
where wild vines and flowers form a 
bewildering maze, a sanctuary of silence, 
is this scene of supernal beauty. Words 
are a desecration. Over your head hang 
down hundreds of hexagonal pendants of 
basalt, like divine organ pipes. Indeed, 
here is heard by the soul the symphony 
of divine things, and wood nymphs and 
sprites seem in every nook and shade. 
The witchery of Nature is here at its 
choicest manifestation. 

I beseech the powers that be to allow 
no tree nor shrub to be disturbed at 
Latourelle. Let all pilgrims to this 
shrine come in single file through the 
virgin trail. Let them pick their way 
among the moss-covered logs and stones. 
Let them keep their balance as they cross 
the natural bridge of fallen timber. Let 
one place on earth be preserved as God 
made it. Let the state immediately 
assume the protection of this cloistered 
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dell and allow no stone to be turned 
over, tree cut, or a single vine to be 
unsnarled from the river to the silent 
spray. 

Business, for the price of a log, would 
cut down the tree of life in Paradise, 
if it was known that by so doing the 
river of life would run itself dry. If 
ever a business placed the sign of adver- 
tising in the length of this Columbia 
gorge the penalty should be death with- 
out trial. 

Aside from the many basaltic castles 
seen near the river, you must also look 
away to the lonely snow-capped and snow- 
skirted peaks that rise in silent grandeur. 
No where else can such an array of 
segregated mountains be found. There 
are some places here of sublimest vision, 
like the one where the Columbia and 
Willamette meet. There Mt. Hood some- 
times appears to be ten miles high in 
the air; the river seeming a part of that 
altitude as it runs away from the prow 
of your boat. 

Here, where flows the stately stream 
bearing the name the nation should 
have borne, is a whole world of joyful 
interest. Here Nature in her vaster 
moods revels in her most complex forms 
of scenic charm. It is a confused 
carousal of shapes, created by an ancient 
sea of silica which struggled to form 
erystals long ago; in that awful battle 
it flung everywhere, here the wildest inter- 
mixture of disordered and incomplete 
prisms—ten thousand giant causeways 
scattered in confounded confusion; a 
perplexing disordered jumble thrown 
here in Nature’s maddest moment. 
I cannot overdraw the picture as I 
would describe these pillared pinnacles 
and pilastered cliffs. The visitor, after 
a month of study, would feel how meager 
is human description no matter how wild 
may be his conception. Before one 
leaves the region, go up and spend a 
week at Cloud Cap, far up the steeps 
of Mt. Hood, and from this splendid 
eyrie study and love the rarest landscape 
earth has to show. If your farewell is 
from this altitude, easily reached, you 
will write me that T have not told half 
of the beauty of the Columbia. 
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FLEET OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN SAN DIEGO BAY 


Where Nature Stores Her Jewels 


A Study of San Diego, California, and Its Marvelous Natural 
Resources 


By Epna Roweti ScHLey 


ERE a fatidie finger to trace 
W upon the thin wall veiling the 
future the name of that Cali- 
fornia city most likely to rise above 
its present status in a decade, prob- 
ably that name would be San Diego. 
That this city, close to the border of 
romantic Mexico, is to be a fine factor 
in the next chapter of western history 
is as certain as is western progress. 
A hundred years ago the fair site of a 
friar mission; eighteen years ago a vil- 
lage of 300 people; seventeen years ago 


a booming town of thousands; today a 
city of 25,000 residents with a floating 
population—visitors with money in their 
pockets—of 7,000; tomorrow one of the 
great ports of the fast developing south- 
land—that’s San Diego. Its soil is fruit- 
ful and tropical. Its climate is so fine 
and so equable that eastern visitors 
jaadle in the waves from January to 
December and dispute as to whether it 
be a summer or a winter resort. The 
government, recognizing its commercial 
destiny and its naval importance has 
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WHERE NATURE 


gladly spent millions for dredgers and a 
jetty to make the gate to its “fine land- 
locked harbor second only in depth to 
the harbor of New York. The govern- 
ment is planning to build its great west- 
ern coaling-station there. On its penin- 
sula, Coronado, stands one of the largest 
tourist hotels in the world. The popula- 
tion of the city of San Diego has 
increased forty per cent since the cen- 
sus of 1900. Its commercial enterprise 
has increased one hundred per cent in 
two years. In May, of this year, capital- 
ists subscribed $1,000,000 to build a 
great hotel on the mainland. In twenty- 
four hours residents who read the signs 
of the times had subscribed the money 
to build four new business blocks solidly 
about the hotel site. And this in a little 
city recently looked upon as a balmy 
spot by a sleeping sea where education 
and morality were realities, and where 
those with their fortunes made might 
come to grow roses. 

The modern city of San Diego was 
founded by A. E. Horton, in 1867, 
and is therefore still in its infancy. 
llaving at present a population of 
28,000, it but remains for the enter- 
prise of man to make this city of won- 
derful natural advantages, one of the 
commercially great centers of the world. 
Ideally situated, on hills that gradually 
rise from the beautiful bay, its sanitary 
conditions are naturally perfect. Numer- 
ous wharves extend into the bay, and 
near them, are located the lumber 
yards, warchouses, foundries and heavier 
wholesale and manufacturing interests. 
‘hen come the retail business blocks, 
many of them splendid structures, and 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, SAN DIEGO 


beyond, spreading out over the gently 
undulating hill-land is the residence por- 
tion of the city. To the south and west, 
the bay; Point Loma, and the grand 
Pacific spread out, in a magnificent 
panorama, while to the east, the hills, 
rising gradually to the high timbered 
peaks of the Coast range, complete a 
scenic effect that is unparalleled. 

The water supply of San Diego is 
abundant and pure, coming direct from 
the Cuyamaca mountains, 5,000 feet 
above sea level; the supply and distribu- 
tion being controlled by the municipal- 
ity. Well-lighted streets and a splendid 
modern railway system, add to the pleas- 
ure and comfort of the resident and 
visitor. The schools, public and private, 
are excellent. Here, one of the finest 
Normal schools in the country was 
recently completed, at a cost of $150,009. 
Located on an eminence, it commands 
a magnificent outlook. Surrounding it, 
on University Heights, are most artistic 
homes, whose semi-tropical gardens are 
a delight to the winter visitor from the 
ice-bound eastern states. 
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This city was the recipient of a most 
generous gift from Andrew Carnegie— 
a library—costing $85,000. The design 
is classic and it is altogether a fitting 
home for the 23,000 volumes of standard 
books. 

Experts declare that the section of 
forty square miles upon which the city 
of San Diego is located, has the most 
equable temperature known to any main- 
land. According to a bulletin issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, the por- 
tion of San Diego county, thirty to fifty 
miles east and northeast of the city, has 
the heaviest rainfall of any part of 
southern California. The city, however, 
is blessed with just enough of this to 
rejuvenate and freshen the atmosphere, 
making outdoor sports possible the year 
round. The winter days are filled with 
sunshine, and the summer is one con- 
tinuous series of cool, balmy days, tem- 
pered by delightful sea-breezes. 

A tract of land, 1,400 acres in extent, 
has been set aside as a city park, and its 
picturesque hills and ravines are being 
rapidly converted into a wilderness of 
beauty that will be one of the show 
places of the country. 

Within easy access, are some of the 
world’s greatest resorts, the combination 
of mountains and sea offering splendid 
diversion to the lover of Nature in her 
varied moods. Coronado, just across the 


bay from San Diego, is delightful, 


La Jolla is a combination of smooth 
sea beach and mammoth caves 


whether visited in summer or winter. 
During the entire year, outdoor sports 
are indulged in comfortably and with 
pleasure, including yachting, rowing, 
automobiling, riding, fishing, hunting, 
golfing, swimming—and the devotees of 
the games of tennis and polo feel this 
to be their Mecca, for conditions of 
weather never interrupt their sport or 
their enjoyment of the open air. 

Points of interest near San Diego and 
Coronado that are visited for their his- 
toric or picturesque attractions, are Tia 
Juana (the Mexican town across the 
border), where one may enjoy a dinner 
of chili-seasoned viands; Coronado 
islands, some thirty miles off the Mexi- 
can coast, huge, barren peaks of granite, 
one of the group, having the contour of 
a sarcophagus, and called for that rea- 
son, Corpus Christi. California’s oldest 
mission, established by Junipero Serra 
in 1769, is still in a state of preserva- 
tion, protected as it is, in the fertile 
Mission valley. On Point Loma, is 
located the Theosophical Brotherhood. 
Buildings of classic architecture are sur- 
rounded by gardens of semi-tropic love- 
liness, and an unparalleled view of ocean, 
bay and mountain lend an indescribable 
charm that is long cherished by the 
visitor. La Jolla is a combination of 
smooth, sea beach and mammoth caves, 
and the naturally sculptured rocks are 
a constant wonder to all. The old town 
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Hotel del Coronado, just across the bay from 
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San Diego * * * delightful, summer or winter 


was the marriage-place of Ramona, the 
heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’s famous 
novel, and the old adobe, built around a 
patio, is still there; here too, are the 
old Mission bells brought in the early 
days from Spain, and the gigantic palms, 
134 years old, stand as monuments to 
the foresight of the Franciscan padres 
who planted them. 


Several beach resorts are within a few 
minutes’ ride of San Diego; Pacific 
beach, Ocean beach and La _ Jolla. 
Pacific beach is a wonderful strand of 
hard, firm sand, 600 yards wide and four 
miles long; it is a great delight to the 
automobilist, who can here speed his 
machine to his heart’s content. Ocean 
beach, on the west side of Point Loma, 








TROPICAL GARDDN OF THE PATIO OF HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
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is close to the government reservation of 
1,400 acres, and the Theosophical Home- 
stead. A rare combination of level beach 
and wonderfully formed gigantic rocks, 
makes this beach especially attractive. 

To the east of San Diego, where the 
mountains rise gradually to a height of 
5,000 feet, are scattered many famous 
mineral springs. Best known are the 
curative iron and lithia carbonated 
waters of Buckman’s springs, the sul- 
phur waters of Warner’s and the lithia 
springs about three miles from the 
romantic town of Ramona. Palomar 
mountain, further to the north, is 
visited by those who love the fra- 
grance and health-giving properties of 
the gigantic pines and cedars. Near 
here, too, are the famous Pala mines, 
and the Indian reservation, where the 
remnant of the tribe still holds an annual 
fiesta, and the older ones carry out the 
weird ceremonies of the snake and fire 
dances, soon to be only matters of his- 
tory. 

In the past, San Diego county 
acquired fame throughout the world for 
her unequalled climate, wonderful scenic 
attractions and commercial possibilities ; 
but lately the discovery of a variety of 
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precious gems, in commercial quantity, 
within her borders, has attracted the 
attention of the whole world to this 
unique corner. ‘The Coast range moun- 
tains traverse the county, dividing it 
into two distinct sections. ‘The western 
slope is famous for equable climate, 
fruits and flowers, and the delta region, 
to the east, watered by the great Colorado 
river is a land of vast possibilities. 

This mountain chain, which thus 
divides the valleys, is the county’s great 
treasure-box, whose riches have been but 
partially uncovered. For thirty years, 
the gold mines of this region have been 
successfully worked, producing many 
millions in gold bullion from free-mill- 
ing ores. Although gold-mining is still 
carried on extensively, it required the 
recent discovery of precious gems to 
attract the attention of the world to the 
vast and varied mineral deposits of this 
region. Almost every known precious 
and semi-precious gem has been found, 
those in commercial quantities being the 
tourmaline, kunzite, beryl, hyacinth, 
topaz, garnet, turquoise, and the lesser 
semi-precious stones. San Diego mines 
produce the finest tourmalines in the 
world, and they are, perhaps, the best 
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THE TENT CITY ON CORONADO BEACH, WEST OF SAN DIEGO, WHERE ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS ARE INDULGED 
IN DURING THE ENTIRE YEAR 
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Adobe house at old San Diego, the marriage-place 


Fitch Studio, photo 


of Ramona, heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’s famous novel 


known and most beautiful of all this 
galaxy of jewels. This exquisite gem is 
found in almost every color and combi- 
nation of colors, perhaps the most popu- 
lar being the rubellite, which includes 
every shade of pink and red; then there 
is the green, or chrysolite, as it is called; 
indicolite, for the blue, and all the vary- 
ing combinations of color. 

The tourmaline crystals are remark- 
able for their varied and beautiful 
groupings of colors. Some are inter- 
nally blue or brown, surrounded by 
a bright carmine red, or dull yellow; 


others are red internally, enveloped by 
a green exterior; crystals are some- 
times pink at the summit and green 
at the base, or crimson, tipped with black 
or white shading to green, and then t» 
red. No gem enjoys such a suite of 
colors as the tourmaline. The finest 
specimens of this gem are found in San 
Diego county, in the famous Mesa 
Grande and Pala mountains. 

The story goes that about twenty-five 
years ago, Indian children, playing 
around camp in this vicinity, picked up 
an oddly-shaped stone, about three 








California’s oldest mission, established in the 
Mission valley near San Diego by Junipero 
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Serra in 1769 
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AN IRRIGATING CANAL, SAN DIEGO COUNTY; CANALS LIKE THESE MAKE FERTILE THOUSANDS OF 
HITHERTO UNCULTIVATED ACRES 


inches long, six-sided, and about as 
thick as a _ lead-pencil, which when 
cleaned and rubbed, was found to be of 
a rich, blue color, clear and very bril- 
liant, like a sapphire. This, probably, 
was the first tourmaline discovered in San 
Diego county, although the value of the 
stone was not known to the discoverers. 

It was not until 1898 that the real 
discovery of these now famed gem mines 
was made. While prospecting for 
lepidolite, a blast uncovered a ledge that 
proved to be a mass of this mineral, 
which, when examined, proved to be the 
hiding place of magnificent crystals of 
tourmaline, the rubellite variety predomi- 
nating. Unlike other localities, the 
tourmaline found at Mesa Grande was 
found to be in distinct, isolated crystals, 
with perfect prisms and terminations. 
Its hardness is 7 to 7.5; specific gravity, 
3. If heated or rubbed, the tourmaline 
becomes electric, and will attract small 
objects. 

Beside the pink tourmaline, there is 
also a large number of parti-colored 
crystals found, some made up of three, 
four or five distinct sections. The tour- 
maline belt of Mesa Grande follows that 


of the lepidolite region of the Palomar 
mountains, and the close association of 
this lithia mica with the colored lithia 
tourmalines leads to a belief that there 
may prove to be a zone of these valuable 
and interesting minerals traversing this 
region. The crystals are found in a 
vein of mingled quartz, lepidolite and 
feldspar, which, in places, is exposed by 
erosion for a distance of 300 feet or 
more on the mountain side. In the early 
period of mining in this region, it was 
thought that the gems lay near the sur- 
face, close to the sunlight, but further 
development proved that the greater the 
depth, the more beautiful the gems; the 
greater their brilliancy, the more exquis- 
ite the color. 

In 1901-02, San Diego county pro- 
duced more tourmalines than the rest of 
the world, and it is claimed by experts 
that the gems found there are the finest 
produced. The Siberian tourmalines 
have been sold for rubies for years, but 
they are not as brilliant as the gems from 
San Diego county. As it is not neces- 


sary to handle any waste, the cost cf 
working these gem-mines is less than any 
other class of mining. 
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In addition to tourmaline, a new gem, 
kunzite, found in no other part of the 
world, was recently discovered. The 
Pala mines of San Diego produce, per- 
haps the finest specimens, shading from 
a white, brilliant gem, through the pale 
lilacs to an almost deep violet. This 
wonderful gem has excited the admira- 
tion of all connoisseurs. 

Just over the border, in Riverside 
county, in the Coahuilla mountains, 
another discovery of kunzite has lately 
been made, in a very wonderful ledge 
of quartz, in which is imbedded, besides 
garnets, beryls and the rare blue tour- 
malines. 

Of the other gems, perhaps the most 
beautiful is the hyacinth, of the zircon 
family, which, when cut, rivals the dia- 
mond in brilliancy. The true hyacinth 
is the zircon of red color, and the yellow 
zircon is named the jacinth. Brown, 
violet and green colored crystals are also 
found belonging to this same class; the 
yellow-brown gems being particularly 
beautiful, and wonderfully _ brilliant. 
The spessartite-garnet, but lately found 
and classified, is implanted on a garnet 
rock in brilliant crystals. These are 
unusually translucent, and when cut, 
possess great fire and brilliancy. 

Then there is the beryl, found in pink, 
green and white. When this stone is 
found in the grass-green color, it is the 
emerald, one of the most highly prized 
of stones. This color of beryl is usually 
filled with flaws, and a perfect emerald 














WHERE TOPAZ AND TOURMALINE ARE MINED 
[The writer of the accompanying article is at 
the tunnel entrance.] 











AT THE ENTRANCE TO A TUNNEL OF A SAN DIEGO 
TOURMALINE MINE 


of large size, is therefore difficult to 
obtain. When light blue, the beryl is 
known as aqua-marine; when greenish- 
blue, it is the Siberian aqua-marine ; 
and when it is greenish-yellow, it is 
called equa-marine chrysolite. Under an 
artificial light, these varieties are unusu- 
ally brilliant. Then there is the golden 
beryl very much admired, and a pink 
variety, which is a very rare form. The 
deposits of beryl have not as yet been 
thoroughly developed, and it is believed 
that true emerald beryl will be uncov- 
cred as depth is reached. 

Another gem found in commercial 
quantities is the topaz, in the white, blue 
and yellow varieties. The blue is par- 
ticularly valuable on account of its very 
rare form. Beryl and chrysolite are dis- 
tinguished from topaz by weight and 
hardness, bervl being much lighter ans] 
topaz much harder. 

The indications also favor the belief 
that the diamond and true ruby will yet 
reward the prospector. 

The minerals of this favored county, 
beside gold and silver, are numerous; 
there being copper, lead, galena, zine, 
iron, kaolin, cement, aluminum, asbestos, 
fire clay, fuller’s earth, gypsum, lime- 
stone, manganese, mineral paint, mica, 
graphite, sulphur, salt, marble and min- 
eral waters. The marble deposits are 
wonderful, producing the much sought 
after pink and green varicties. In this 
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county is located the largest lithia mine 
in the world. 

On the east side of this range, that 
contains a glory of precious stones and 
minerals, lies the far-famed Imperial 
valley. This is watered by the great Colo- 
rado river, diverted by man’s ingenuity 
into this wonderfully fertile delta. This 
section bids fair to become the leading 
stock and dairy section of the great 
southwest. The grain crop of 1905 is 
estimated at 300,000 sacks, while many 
thousand tons of hay swell the wealth 
of this favored region. 

Down the western slope, stretching to 
ihe sea, is a succession of productive, fer- 
tile valleys, the home of the olive, lemon, 
pomelo, raisin-grape, and’ deciduous 
fruits. With the completed reservoirs 
at Sweet Water, having a capacity of 
),882,278,000 gallons, and Escondido 
reservoir with a 3,703,000,000 gallon 
capacity, this section will be one of the 
best irrigated in the country. 

On the table lands, around Mesa 
Grande and Campo, great herds of cattle 
roam this fertile, well-watered range, 
and their sleek appearance speaks well 
for the quality of the feed they thrive on. 

The foothill country is the ideal home 
of the olive, and the equable climate 
seems to favor even the making of the 
oil and eanning of the fruit. Since 
the founding in 1769 at San Diego, by 
the pious old priests, of the first of 
their chain of missions, the county has 
always been prominent in the olive 
industry. The trees planted by the 
padres were the foundation of the pres- 
ent great industry. The business of 
growing and curing olives, and of mak- 
ing olive oil, has, since those early days, 
always been associated with this city 
hy the sea. The fame of San Diego 
olives and olive oil has stretched out far 
beyond the borders of California, even 
into Hurope, supposed to be the strong- 
hold of the olive. Products of this far- 
off county captured gold medals at 
Paris and Lille, France, and London, 
Kngland. A great impetus has been 
given this industry in recent years by 
the introduction of a process for can- 
ning ripe olives, and so putting on the 


cr 


markets of the east, a delicacy which 
has hitherto only been obtainable close 
at home. 

The orange, lemon and pomelo are 
raised successfully, and now that the 
waters of the mountains have been 
impounded and directed into channels 
where needed, the fruits of this county 
will without doubt take their place 
among the first in the land, as to qual- 
ity and quantity. In one lemon grove 
of 800 acres, about eight miles south 
of San Diego, 32,750 boxes, making 105 
carloads, were shipped to different points 
last year. This was in addition to 133 
carloads consumed by the citrie acid 
factory in the preparation of products. 

In the Escondido district and the 
valley of El Cajon, raisin grapes are the 
principal crop. Most of the vineyards 
are grown without irrigation, although 
where irrigation is in force, the crop is 
largely increased by it. In these foot- 
hills, the home of the sweet-scented sage 
blossom, numerous apiaries are located, 
and the honey is noted for its delicious 
perfume and fine flavor. This product 
commands a ready market, at top prices. 

It is not improbable that the near 
future will find San Diego county with 
a new industry—the cultivation of the 
silk-worm. The climatic conditions are 
perfectly adapted to the delicate con- 
stitution of the worm, and the foliage of 
the mulberry tree may be had in whole- 
some condition, practically during the 
entire year. 

The novel display of San Diego’s rare 
and beautiful gems at the Lewis and 
Clark exposition, Portland, Oregon, has 
excited the admiration of all who have 
had the good fortune to see it; and 
this, perhaps, was instrumental in point- 
ing the way for the vast throng of people 
who visited San Diego during the 
summer, 

Called the Naples of the southwest, 
San Diego has taken the place that is 
rightly hers, one of the foremost cities 
in the great western empire. With a 
steadily inereasing permanent popula- 
tion, besides a great influx of summer 
and winter tourists, a prosperous future 
is assured this ideally situated city. 














BERNARDO HARIAT, PEDRO FIFLET, AND FRANK SALMONS, DISCOVERERS AND OWNERS OF PALA KUNZITE 
MINE IN SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—THE ONLY DEPOSIT OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


Kunzite the Precious 


By Wit.1am B. Gross 


HE discovery of a new gem is 

always extremely interesting and 

scientists throughout the world 
are always anxious to know the gem’s 
analysis, its various properties and in 
what form nature has produced her 
latest novelty. At present the most 
remarkable gem in which the world gen- 
erally, and scientists in particular, are 
interested belongs to California, and was 
first found about three years ago on a 
mining concession, owned by Frank A. 
Salmons, in the Pala mountains of 
San Diego. It was called “kunzite” in 
honor of Dr. George F. Kunz, who is 
widely known as an authority on pre- 
cious stones. 


The comparatively recent discovery of 
large deposits of lepidolite, amblygonite 
and tourmaline in the Pala mountains 
leads mining experts to believe that 
undoubtedly other rich minerals will be 
found there. This range lies within easy 
walking distance of the one-time famous 
mission which the government has lately 
converted into an Indian reservation and 
may be reached easily by train and 
wagon road from Oceanside. 

Kunzite was not a very romantic or 
poetic name to select for such an exquisite 
specimen of nature’s handiwork, but those 
who have made precious gems a study and 
are indebted to Dr. Kunz, the author of 
“The Gems and Precious Stones of 
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A YELLOW TOURMALINE CRYSTAL, WEIGHING 14,880 KARATS, 
FROM THE MESA GRANDE MINS (ABOUT HALF 
ORIGINAL SIZE) 


North America,” for much of their 
knowledge, cannot but feel that he 
richly deserves the compliment. The 
name was suggested by Dr. Charles Bas- 
kerville, professor of chemistry in the 
University of North Carolina, who with 
Dr. Kunz has made many interesting 
experiments with radium and electricity 
of this wondrous gem from Pala. 

That there is nothing new under the 
sun is again proven in the discovery of 
kunzite. Scientists were puzzled for a 
time to locate properly this beautiful 
heliotrope-colored crystal, but it did 
not take them long to trace its kinship 
with the opaque spodumene found in 


South Dakota and in one or 
two of the New England 
states, and the lithia emeralds 
(hiddenite) found in North 
Carolina. Spodumene is com- 
posed of a silicate of alumina, 
lithia, soda and one or two 
other minerals and is consti- 
tutionally complex and quite 
liable to alteration. Such 
specimens as have been found 
heretofore were of poor quality 
and had little or no luminosity. 
This caused the gem to be 
looked upon by experts as a 
degenerate, and only by the 
occasional discovery of a piece 
that had not been totally dis- 
integrated was some idea given 
of its former brilliancy. The 
finding of the Pala spodumene 
has changed all this and scien- 
tific reports on this crystal will 
have to be rewritten, as the 
kunzite spodumene is scientifi- 
cally without a flaw. 

The finest specimens of kun- 
zite that have been found thus 
far are owned by Tiffany & 
Company, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
U.S. Grant, Jr., Governor Par- 
dee of California, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and the British Museum. 
That this gem has many 
peculiar qualities has been 
proven by many scientists. 
After subjection to the 
X-rays of high penetration it remains 
apparently unresponsive, but upon 
removal to a dark chamber a lumi- 
nosity appears, which is unlike anything 
heretofore noted in other precious stones. 
When submitted to the action of emana- 
tions of radium bromide this luminosity 
is even more pronounced. Professor 
and Madam Curie of radium fame, were 
especially attracted to kunzite on account 
of this unique quality. Some diamonds 
also have this quality but it is not so 
marked. The colors in kunzite are more 
brilliant than those found in any other 
known gems and vary according to the 
cutting, depth and action of other lights 
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upon it. The most beautiful 
show a deep lilac or helio- 
trope tinge, which shades away 
to a blushing pink or pale 
purple. 

The finest and costliest col- 
lection of these gems to be 
found anywhere are those 
shown by Tiffany, and that 
world-famous house is willing 
to buy about all the kunzite 
that Mr. Salmons may find. 
The Tiffanys cut and mount 
about ninety per cent of these 
gems and in their catalogues 
some of the finest are quoted 
at prices ranging as_ high 
as the diamond, emerald and 
ruby. 

Owing to the size of the 
crystals in their native state 
this gem admits of cutting 
in all forms and_ shapes 
and some of the La Vallieres 
are valued at a_ thousand 
dollars and over. Kunzite 
also matches well with dia- 
monds and is attracting the 
attention of the world of 
fashion in such combina- 
tions for brooches, chains, 
rings, scarf and _hat-pins. 
Just how much kunzite will be found 
it is difficult to state. At present 
the supply does not equal the demand 
and the mine-owner is obliged to cur- 
tail his orders. Lately, a noted firm of 
London jewelers placed a big order and 
the owner is also corresponding with 
jewelers in Paris, Berlin and Vienna, 
who are anxious to obtain exclusive con- 
trol for these cities. If the supply does 
not run out there is no doubt that kun- 
zite will continue to grow in popularity 
and the gem will in time become a valu- 
able asset among the crown jewels of the 
old world. 

C. W. Ernsting, the lapidary of San 
Diego, has had much to do with the suc- 
cessful introduction of this new Cali- 
fornia jewel. He has been greatly inter- 
ested personally, in bringing the gem to 
the attention of experts throughout the 
world, and he has on exhibition a fine 
collection of both the cut and uncut crys- 
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DR. GEORGE F. KUNZ, FOR WHOM KUNZITE, THE NEW CALIFOR- 
NIA GEM—RIVAL OF THE DIAMOND, SAPPHIRE AND 


AMETHYST—WAS NAMED 


tals, which he shows to many visitors. 
The Salmons’ mine may also be visited, 
but a special permit from the owner is 
necessary as the place is strongly pro- 
tected by armed guards who permit no 
trespassing. A representative of SuNsET 
made the trip there recently with note- 
book and camera. The journey is not 
a difficult one, and the spectacle of min- 
ing for jewels is one that well pays for 
the effort. 

In describing California’s latest gem, 
Dr Kunz says: 


These crystals are extraordinary objects to 
the eye of the mineralogist; to see flat spo- 
dumenes of characteristic form, as large as a 
man’s hand, but with bright luster and _ per- 
fect transparency, and of this rich, delicate 
pink, amethystine tint, is a novel and unlooked 
for experience. No such spodumene crystals 
have ever before been found anywhere. 


Sir William Crookes, the famous Eng- 
lish scientist, says of kunzite: 
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TOURMALINE IN THE ROUGH, IN CRYSTALS, AND CUT INTO GEMS—SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, CONTAINS SEVERAL LARGE DEPOSITS OF THESE JEWELS 
WHICH ARE BEING SHIPPED IN LARGE QUANTITIES TO MANUFACTURERS 
WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS TO FURNISH THE WORLD'S SUPPLY OF COSTLY 
BRILLIANTS 






The most interesting thing to me about mide brought near the piece of kunzite makes 
this beautiful new gem is the effect of radium it glow with a fine, yellowish light, which 
upon it. A few milligrammes of radium bro- does not cease immediately on removal of the 
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THE NEW GEM KUNZITE, WHOSE BEAUTY IS WINNING IT ADMIRERS ALL OVER THE 
WORLD—ITS CRYSTALS SUGGEST THE COMBINED BRILLIANCY OF THE 
AMETHYST AND DIAMOND—THE ONLY KUNZITE MINE KNOWN IS IN THE PALA 
MOUNTAINS OF SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


radium but persists for several seconds. I have been searching for a mineral which is 
have found some diamonds phosphoresce equally sensitive. I think this lilac variety 
brightly under the influence of radium, and of spodumene runs the diamond very close. 
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WHEN SPRING COMES, MUSHERS FIND JUMPING-OFF PLACES ON BERING SEA TRAILS 


A New Polar Explorer 


By Marte Cor 


Photographs by Goetze 


HERE is a popular belief in the 

extreme northwest that the north 

pole will be discovered “by a 
musher, and not by any scientific polar 
expedition. This belief is based on the 
conviction that a gold stampede will 
eventually be started toward north lati- 
tude ninety degrees, and that mushers 
will rush in where arctic explorers have 
feared to tread. So completely unknown 
to fame is this newcomer in the race 
for the pole, that, to the majority of 
people the name suggests nothing but 
cereal breakfast food. 

Gilbert Parker, the novelist, who finds 
his most congenial theme in’ French- 
Canadian life, has made his readers 
familiar with ‘“Marche-t’-en!” the ery 
with which drivers of dog-teams urge 
forward their panting animals. French- 
Canadian trappers were among the 
earliest white men in the far northwest, 


5 


and American prospectors on the Yukon 
soon learned to goad their dogs on with 
the same ery, without however under- 
standing the French which, in their 
mouths, was rapidly corrupted to “*Mush- 
on!” to this day an Alaska dog-driver’s 
equivalent for “Gee up!” Dog-drivers 
generally run with the team, and there- 
fore from “Mush-on” has come the noun 
musher, used all over Alaska and the 
Yukon territory to designate a trails- 
man. The musher is generally pros- 
pector, stampeder and trailsman all 
rolled into one, and Alaska trails are 
such uncertain quantities that he has 
frequently to make his own precedents 
over newly frozen sea and_ trackless 
snow. The musher achieves most of his 
stampeding to new gold fields during the 
arctic winter, for then the rigid sea 
becomes a highway and mighty rivers 
need no bridging. 
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In order to appreciate the musher’s 
work in extending the outposts of civil- 
ization northward, one has only to com- 
pare an old map of northwestern Alaska 
with the best and latest issued today. 
The word “unexplored” is stamped with 
monotonous regularity over much of the 
country where now are thriving gold- 
mining camps, and the unexplored wil- 
derness to the north is year by year 
being steadily annexed by the musher. 

In 1898 there was a stampede to 
Kotzebue sound, but the tenderfoot gold- 
seekers, dumped from ships on the bleak, 
inhospitable shore, were utterly unfitted 
to cope with climatic conditions. They 
endured untold sufferings, some of them 
died, others drifted home, mere emaciated 
wrecks, and a few hardy souls, attracted 
by the Nome strike of 98, beat their 
way round the coast to Nome and 
Golovin. It was not long before the 
Nome-Golovin country was pretty well 
staked, and the gold-seekers began to 
look northward toward Kotzebue sound 
again, for fresh fields to conquer. 

This second invasion was undertaken 
by veterans. In twos and threes and 
sometimes even singly the mushers 





began, in the winter of 1900-1901, to 
push northward from Nome across the 
practically unexplored interior of the 
Seward peninsula. The outfit of each 
party generally consisted of a dog-team 
harnessed to a light sleigh laden with 
beans and bacon for the men, and frozen 
fish for the dogs, though I have known 
men to go alone with only packs on their 
backs. That however was flying in the 
face of Providence. In order to dodge 
the fuel question, the stampeders often 
cooked and froze their beans before leav- 
ing Nome. A few luxurious mushers 
took along a can of coal-oil which became 
a chunk of solid ice before they had 
penetrated far into the wilderness. The 
main thing however on Alaska trails is 
to “travel light,” and the majority of the 
1900-1901 stampeders rejected the kero- 
sene as too weighty. 

The story of the stampede over the 
arctic divide: of the Seward peninsula 
is one of the heroic pages of history 
which will probably never be written in 
detail. It abounds in instances of reck- 
less daring and optimistic philosophy. 
Imagine, for instance, a starving man 
walking sixty miles with frozen feet and 
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then cheerfully sitting down and ampu- 
tating his own blackened toes with his 
pocket-knife, in order to avert blood- 
poisoning. Such episodes as that are 
mere trivial details in the history of 
the “Aretie ocean or bust” stampede. 
There were no trails in those frozen 
wilds, and each party had its own ideas 
as to the best route. Half frozen and 
on famine rations they struggled north- 
ward. Some of them came upon lava 
beds that necessitated a painful and dif- 
ficult portage, and often, for weeks at 
a time, they had no shelter but their 
sleeping-bags. It was impossible to cal- 
culate definitely on the day’s travel, for 
fieree and sudden blizzards forced them 
to the shelter of their sleeping-bags for 
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hours, and even days. The spirit ther- 
mometer often registered sixty degrees 
below zero. It was no uncommon thing 
for men to prospect through six feet of 
snow for a handful of dwarf willows in 
order to procure drinking-water, for 
insanity lurks in unmelted snow when 
men or dogs quench their thirst with it 
on the trail. Despite the scantiness of 
the supply of provisions they were able 
to carry, they had no fear in venturing 
hundreds of miles from their base of sup- 
plies. Many mushers ran forty miles 
a day behind the dogs, some struggled 
on for days after their food was 
exhausted, gnawing grass and willow 
bark in an effort to keep body and soul 
together. 
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Had it not been for the kindness and 
hospitality of the sparsely scattered 
Eskimos, there would have been many 
more fatalities, but as it was there were 
gaps in the ranks when the army of 
mushers began to struggle back to Nome 
and Teller in the spring of 1901. Many of 
those who reached camp had to undergo 
amputations for frost-bite, some being 
crippled for life. They bore their mis- 
fortunes as optimistically as they had 
blazed the trail to Kotzebue sound and 
Shishmaref inlet. 

The results of that overland stampede 
to the Arctic have now reached startling 
proportions. The musher carried the 
flag, so to speak, he is now pushing 
farther north, and capital is stepping in 
to develop the mines he first located. 
Within the limits of this article it is 
impossible to do more than allude very 
briefly to the progress made. Some idea 
of it may be gathered from the fact that, 
during the open season, steamers now 
ply regularly from Nome to Cape Blos- 
som, stopping at the new settlements 
of Teller, York, Tin City, Deering, 
Keewalick and other way points. On 
the Shishmaref side of the divide good 
pay in placer gold has been found on 
Kldorado, Quartz, Hogun, Reindeer and 
Dick creeks.. Tin quartz has recently 
heen found at Shishmaref inlet. Most 
of the world’s supply of this metal 
comes from the alluvial tin mines of the 
Straits Settlements, and until the discov- 
cry at Shishmaref only in two other 
localities had tin been found to any 
extent, in Tasmania and Cornwall, Eng- 
land. The latest assay reports from 
Shishmaref indicate that the new strike 
is a very valuable one. Several com- 
panies operating in the York fields 
shipped out placer tin last season for 
treatment. 

A number of steam-thawers have 
lately been used with success on the trib- 
utaries of the Inmachuck, notably Pen- 
nell creek, into which flow Old Glory 
and Penny creek. Candle creek, which 
enters the Keewalik river, a tributary 
of Kotzebue sound, has been mined con- 
tinuously since its discovery in 1901, 
and has been a good gold producer. 
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Nine claims on Candle creek were 
worked with steam-thawers all last win- 
ter. Other gold-producing creeks in the 
region are Bear creek, a tributary of 
the Buekland river, Eldorado and 
Bonanza. Good prospects have been 
found on the Kugruk river. 

The Kobuk-Noatak district is consid- 
ered a part ef the Kotzebue sound coun- 
try, as the Selawik, Kobuk and Noatak 
rivers flow into the sound. The commis- 
sioner of the district, Judge M. F. 
Moran, has his headquarters at Camp 
Reilly, about 250 miles up the Kobuk. 
The Kobuk river heads north of the sixty- 
seventh parallel in a high group of 
mountains. Among the tributaries of 
the Kobuk which have been successfully 
prospected are Squirrel, Salmon, 
Ambler, Shungnak, Kogeloktok, Parr, 
Reed and others. About one hundred 
and twenty-five prospectors wintered in 
the Kobuk country last vear. Supplies 
have been taken in for considerable 
development on the Kobuk and its tribu- 
taries during the coming winter. A 
party of prospectors known as the Wil- 
liams party has been working on the 
Noatak river for several years. On the 
Selawik river prospecting is also in 
progress. 

No account of mushers would be com- 
plete without mention of their four- 
footed assistants. The reindeer in 
Alaska has not lived up to the reputation 
school-books give him. It is true he 
roots round for his own living, but he is 
capricious, and when a deer goes on a 
strike, it is futile to point out to him 
that the cold is too intense for fooling 
around. Blows and caresses are alike 
wasted, and the only thing is to wait 
patiently till he feels inclined to resume 
the journey. Naturally, human beings 
are shocked at such selfishness, and 
place more reliance in the dog, who, 
poor, faithful fellow, never thinks of 
agitating for shorter hours and more 
food, though if any creature’s lot is 
long on work, and short on rations, it 
is that of the mush dog. 

In sharp contrast to the humble 
obscurity which enshrouds the musher’s 
northward progress is the glare of 
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publicity bestowed upon the polar 
explorer. The latter is a scientific gen- 
tleman, working purely in the interests 
of science, the former is “out for the 
stuff,” and can worry along without any- 
thing more scientific in his outfit than 
beans and bacon. Those of us who know 
the musher on the scene of his activity, 
however, are apt to place unbounded 
faith in his “get up and get there” qual- 
ities, and every year he is adding more 
skill and experience to the dauntless 
courage he has always displayed in pene- 
trating arctic wilds. 

It does not require a fantastic imagin- 
ation to picture the musher making a 
bold dash for one of the islands 
that lie north of the American continent. 
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If the prospects of a*gold strike ar 
encouraging he will not hesitate to 
charter a stanch whaler as a base of 
supplies, for as fine sea-dogs as ever lived 
annually buck the ice of those northern 
waters. Having secured his ship the 
musher will display exuberant dash and 
recklessness in mushing afield from it. 
He is a unit in a great army, and with 
him it is a case of “one down, the next 
come on.” 

The imagination hesitates to follow 
even the dauntless musher beyond the 
verge of the unknown, but he has 
reached the northern rim of the conti- 
nent, and the time has come for consid- 
ering him a very live factor in the race 
for the pole. 
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CHAPTER I 


UTH DRURY, youthful, beauti- 

ful, rich and trying desperately 

hard to be happy, glanced about 
the over-decorated drawing-room of the 
“Tdlewild,” her father’s private car. Her 
eye caught for the hundredth time that 
day a little plaque on which some artist 
who knew his business had painted the 
head of Elizabeth Browning, the great 
spiritual eyes looking straight at you 
from between two masses of ringlets that 
almost covered the sides of the face. 
In the soft gaslight the picture looked 
ready to speak words of sympathy to 
Ruth. It was only a copy, of course, but 
a wonderful copy, though the placing of 
it in that conspicuous panel over the 
bookcase had been something which Ruth 
had fought for against her mother’s 
repeated objection. 

“Why, they'll think it’s one of our 
relations,” declared Mrs. Drury, to 
whom—as her acquaintance with private 
cars and what went with them was new 
—relations were a sore point. “And it’s 
so horribly ugly and old-fashioned.” 

Ruth, as she now gazed strainedly at 
the portrait, thought of that fight of 
hers to retain where she had loved to see 
it the face of the creator of her beloved 
“Aurora Leigh.” She reflected bitterly 
that she was always fighting her mother, 
and here was one of the lonely and infre- 
quent instances in which she had won. 
But in the greatest battle of all she had 
not won. ‘Tomorrow, despite all her 
pleas for delay, despite the insistent 
promptings of a rebellious heart, she 
must become the Countess of Wayland. 
As to the honors and duties of her new 
and exalted station she knew little, but 


as to the man she was to marry she felt 
that she had far more knowledge than 
she cared to possess. 

The “special” was racketing along 
through the night, flitting over the chill 
December desert with luxurious disregard 
for its sacred silence and its tragic vast- 
ness. Looking through the pier-glass 
and along the vestibule, stacked at the 
sides with cases of a certain champagne 
dear to her father’s heart, Ruth could 
see the tilting door of the “Maplewood” 
in which the Earl of Wayland and a few 
of his boon companions were magnifi- 
cently quartered. The social world knew 
these men as great desirables. She knew 
them as parasites upon her father’s 
bounty. 

James Drury had been out a fortnight 
looking over his mining properties, and 
the Earl had joined them at Painted 
nock after a flying trip from Chicago. 
The affair of the morrow, which would 
doubtless be heralded by the papers as 
“a quiet wedding due to the recent 
decease of the Earl’s sister, Lady Mary 
Trent,” would take place at “high noon” 
in a city strange to Ruth—a city as it 
seemed to her, that held a world of 
hostile forces. Mrs. Drury had fondly 
hoped for an expensive wedding in a 
fashionable New York church, and had 
grieved because of this “tame little 
affair.” But her husband, to whom the 
Earl had already proved costly enough, 
faced the situation cheerfully. 

And now at midnight, in her favorite 
wicker chair, with the Earl’s ring on her 
finger and, as it seemed, the Earl’s clutch 
at her throat, sat Ruth gazing straight 
into the eyes of Elizabeth Browning 
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which responded faithfully to her appeal 
for sympathy. 

uth had visualized the whole scene 
of the morrow. Its awful imminence 
had made her more nearly distraught 
than her unimaginative mother could 
have dreamed. 

“Would you do it?” she asked Eliza- 
icth Browning. “Would you do it—in 
my place? Of course, you wouldn't. 
No woman with your soul could do it. 
But I—I haven’t any soul. It’s all 
merged into the will of a mother who 
cannot possibly understand what it 
really means. 

To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To love—and then to lose. 





“To lose—to lose; yes, how utterly to 
lose. And all to win—what? Another 
stale joke in the comic papers. Faugh!” 

The lights had been lowering grad- 
ually. 

Perhaps the tank wasn’t filled today,” 
remarked Ruth, “and I’ll have to go to 
bed after all, or sit up in the dark.”. 

Still she did not move until she felt 
a little draft of cool air and, -looking 
about, saw that the forward door was 
open, and that standing near the middie 
of the drawing-room were two men, one 
of whom she recognized in the dimming 
light as the Earl and the other as his 
chum, Sir Alfred Trevelyan. 

“Blooming hot in here, isn’t it? These 
Americans keep their beastly carriages 
as close as conservatories.” It was the 
Karl’s thick, burry tones that she heard. 
“Il say, Alf, how d’ye admire all these 
mirrors and things ?” 

“Not much good,” said Sir Alfred. 
“S’pose your—your fiancée is dreaming 
like—like a little angel, by this time. 
S'perb figure, that gyrul—shoulders like 
Venus de What’s Her Name, don’t yeh 
know? And dollars—eh? I say, old 





chap—” 

Then he saw Ruth and stopped short. 
The shock of the surprise, the motion 
of the car, the uncertainty of his legs— 
or, perhaps all three of these things— 
sent him whirling into the big leather 
chair near the door, where he sat 
gasping, 
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But the Earl pushed toward Ruth. 

“Beg pardon,” said he, with all the 
politeness of which he was capable in the 
presence of women, “but you keep 
rawther late hours, don’t y’ know.” 

Ruth had wanted to scream, but 
the futility of her cries, and the 
insuperable fact that she was as good as 
wedded to the man who stood before 
her, clutching for support at her rocker, 
made her desist. She would quietly 
order him and his companion out of the 
car and then she would bolt the door, 
which the maid had evidently forgotten 
to fasten before retiring. 

“Ruthie, dear,” continued the Earl 
with a grin, while she was composing 
herself for speech, “you know what’s to 
thappen t’morrow. Now you sweet, 
sweet little lovey, you’ won’t mind one 
kiss—jes’ one—don’t y’ know?” 

A sudden lurch sent him careening 
forward, pulling her chair with him. 
She felt his hot, brandy-reeking breath 
in her face and she shuddered. She had 
intended to be very brave in her com- 
mands to him, but all she said, in a thin, 
pleading tone, was: 

“Please, please leave the car—you and 
your friend—please! You’re not sober 
—you don’t know what you’re doing.” 

“Oh, jes’ been celebratin’ end 0’ bach- 
elor days, don’t y’ know,” said the Earl, 
lowering over her in the growing gloom. 
“Tha’s all right—jes’ one little one.” 

By this time, awed by Ruth’s remon- 
strance and because he was more of a 
gentleman than the Earl, little Sir 
Alfred had made an uncertain flight 
back through the door into the “Maple- 
wood.” 

“Oh!” moaned Ruth, with flaming 
cheeks and wet eyes, and easily putting 
the width of the chair between her and 
the Earl, “Oh, oh, oh!” 

He kicked the chair aside and, thrust- 
ing his arm about her waist, held her 
for a moment, while he tried to kiss 
her. But she broke from him and ran 
back through the side passage and 
paused, panting, at the farther end of 
the car. There she stood looking out 
at the fleeting desert, her hands grasp- 
ing the window bar—stood a long 
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minute, her outraged heart full of revolt 
and her teeth tightly set. She could 
hear her father’s raucous, regular breath- 
ing, and once she heard her mother give 
the peculiar sleep-gasp of the overfed. 
She glanced back along the passage. It 
was blocked by a great black shadow— 
that of the Earl. He scrambled toward 
her and she ran back, out through the 
door, which she closed behind her, and 
stood upon the rear platform of the 
train, which was slowing with slurring 
brakes at a water-tank. 

He fumbled for the door-handle, but 
did not find it until the engine-bell rang 
for the start. Then he flung the door 
open and dashing out upon the platform, 
clutched at her. She sprang down the 
steps to the ground and ran to hide her- 
self behind the water-tank. But he did 
not venture farther in his pursuit. He 
stood, grasping the rail and staring back 
at her, while she saw the end of the 
car grow smaller and smaller, quickly 
blotting itself out in the blackness of 
the night. 


Cuapter II 


She stood bareheaded and wrapless by 
the tank under the bright, cold stars that 
twinkled down through the high-arched 
roof of the world. She looked around 
over the still, frigid barrens with a subtle 
sense of suddenly gained freedom. She 
pulsed with the warmth of a new-found 
joy, though the freezing wind of the 
cold, wide upland, humming in the tele- 
graph wires and moaning through the 
black junipers, snapped its teeth at her 
with grim menace. 

She stood there for a freedom-tasting 
quarter of an hour. Then she heard 
the rumble of a train away down the 
line coming from the direction in which 
her “special” had flown. A chill ran 
through her frame and her senses were 
subtly alert. They were coming back 
to get her. She ran down the track into 
a deep cut. There she stopped and 
laughed bitterly. What use? She could 
not outrun the train. She must leave 
the track. So she climbed down the 
steep side of the cut and stood upon a 
knoll from which, away to the south, 
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she could see a little trembling light. 
It raised a beckoning finger and she ran 
toward it along a ragged trail through 
the darkness, spurred by the growing 
rumble of the train. 

Her headlong flight warmed her, and 
the light seemed to warm her still more 
by its promise of a safe retreat. It was 
a rolling country, dotted by clumps of 
greasewood and dark junipers, and the 
light was not always before her. In the 
deeps she lost it and on the rises it 
seemed to gain in distance, nearer 
though she came. She was now far 
from the railroad and the trail had 
dwindled out. Here and there she came 
upon little traces of it, the last vestigial 
reminders of the way back to the loathed 
life. For though the desert stretched 
grim and gray all about her, there was 
still the light. 

For hours she walked on and on; and 
now the light seemed to be growing 
nearer. It was evidently upon high 
ground or she could not have seen it 
so far, even through the wonderfully 
refracting air of the desert. 

Of a sudden there was an outburst of 
shrill, wavering, dissonant cries, ranging 
high and wild through the night. She 
stopped, gasped and caught at her heart. 
Then she smiled and passed on. She 
had heard coyotes before on her father’s 
ranch in Colorado. 

There was a mile of patient, uphill 
plodding before she stood on the mesa 
and saw the light near at hand. A vast 
number of gray, bunchy forms lay right 
in the way. As she came nearer, some 
of these gray forms rose, huddled up 
together in alarm, and headed straight 
away from her on either side. She heard 
the tinkling of a bell and a low bleating. 

Sheep! 

She gathered courage and walked 
through the scrambling herd into an 
open space. Out of the gloom and fram- 
ing the beacon light in a low, dark 
rectangle, rose a camp-wagon. Soon she 
stood near it and paused a moment lis- 
tening, for through the light-boarded 
sides a throbbing, irresistible bass voice 
droned on in an almost inarticulate mon- 
otone, repeating words that seemed 
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familiar and yet for the moment defied 
recognition, until at last, as she came 
a little nearer, they cleared up in: 


Undulate round the world, serenely arriv- 
ing, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
sooner or later, delicate Death. 

Praised be the fathomless universe 

For life and joy and for objects and knowl- 
edge curious 

And for love, sweet, love—but praise, praise, 
praise 

For the sure-entwining arms of cool, enfold- 
ing Death. 


“Whitman,” she breathed surprised. 
The “Lilac” lines had been dear to 
hear, but this was the last place she had 
expected or cared to hear them. The 
voice vibrated into Browning’s “Pros- 
pice”: 

Fear death? To feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 


When the snows begin and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place. 


“T wish he wouldn’t read those awful 
lines now, of all times,” she sighed 
wearily. “And he keeps on interminably. 
How can I break in upon such a rapt 
strain ?” 

2 bo 4 
Bear the brunt in a minute, pay life’s glad 
arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold, 


Burred the great tragic voice, full of 
the intensity of the lines and of some- 
thing else which frightened her. Was 
the man inside the house-wagon think- 
ing of making an end of himself? She 
must wake him out of his lugubrious 
mood. She passed around to the door 
at the end of the wagon. There she sum- 
moned her forces for the effort, and 
rapped gently, with her cold, ungloved 
hand, but at that instant the voice, 
boomed dismally into Hamlet’s dreary 
monologue. When it reached 


And by a sleep to say we end the heartache 
And the thousand natural shocks— 


She rapped sharply. The voice ceased 
of a sudden and there was dead silence. 
Then the door swung quickly open and 
in the light of the lantern swinging aloft 
she saw a tall young man, dressed in 


coarse denims. The young man stood 
stock-still, gazing at the beautiful face 
and finely rounded figure before him 
and at the great blue eyes and blonde, 
bare head as one to whom a dazzling 
vision is suddenly revealed. 

“JI didn’t like to interrupt,” ven- 
tured Ruth, “but I waited a good while, 
and it’s awfully c-c-c-old outside.” But 
she was shivering from fright as much 
as from the cold. 

“Come in—come in!” said the young 
man, in whose voice there now sounded 
nothing of the tragic and much of 
hearty welcome. “It’s all right. May 
I ask where you are from and how in 
the world you got here?” He was look- 
ing at her stylishly cut traveling dress 
—something wholly strange to those 
parts. 

“Certainly,” she said, stepping into 
the little dove-cote of a house. She was 
still very timid, but his manner made 
her lose some of her actual fright. Soon 
she was speaking with something of 
ease and with her old frankness, for 
his brown eyes were wonderfully reas- 
suring; and while she was warming her- 
self at the tiny sheet-iron stove and he 
turned the draft so that there was a 
merry little roar up the pipe, she told 
him who she was and how she came to 
be there, speaking without reserve, for 
she felt that those eyes would have seen 
through any sham part she might have 
tried to play. 

She was soon warm but she felt a bit 
blown about and put her fingers to her 
hair to arrange it. 

“Don’t,” he said. “It’s all right that 
way—just the thing—let me say, beauti- 
ful.” 

“Very well,” said she smiling, “but 
may I ask how far I am from civiliza- 
tion and what are the chances for get- 
ting somewhere to rest and plan?” 

“You must rest here tonight,” said he, 
“and Vl help you to plan tomorrow.” 

“You haven’t told me about your- 
self,” she suggested. 

“That’s so,” he said apologetically. 
“My name is John Wood, and I’m a 
sheepherder for Lemuel Washer down at 
Zephi.” 
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“Certainly,” she said, stepping 


There was honest satisfaction in the 
simple name and occupation of her 
new friend, as there was in his look and 
bearing. She contrasted the name and 
the finely cut features with those of 
Eugene Reginald Brent-Margrave, Ear] 
of Wayland, to the Earl’s distinct dis- 
advantage. Nor could a young woman 
just out of a richly appointed private 
ear have failed to contrast its magnifi- 


into the little dove-cote of a house 


cence with the rough little camp-wagon 
interior, the thinly-painted boarding, 
the hard-looking swing-down cot, the old 
sombrero and the coarse canvas coat 
hanging beside the shotgun which stood 
in a corner. But she was in a mood 
vastly to prefer the camp-wagon to the 
private car. 

“So you walked all the way from the 
railroad,” said he. “It’s seven miles. 
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You must be tired and hungry.” He 
looked about as if taking stock of his 
resources. 

“No, thanks; I’m not a bit hungry. 
Tell me about your readings. You know 
I overheard you—all about death. That 
wasn’t a bit nice.” 

His color changed a little, but the 
honest eyes met hers. 

“Oh, you know, this life out here with 
the sheep—it makes you think too 
much. The eternal, the infinite is 
appealing to you all the while, and you 
feel yourself on the fringe of the great 
mystery. And death—it’s anywhere at 
hand. You don’t mind repeating what 
vou have read of it. It doesn’t seem 
terrible, but quite endurable. Often you 
are afire with your thoughts. I can 
understand how it was that the prophets 
of old went to the desert for their illu- 
mination. Anything is possible here— 
any vision might be revealed—anything 
might come—a chariot of fire, a pillar 
of smoke, an archangel—you.” 

She wondered how a man who could 
talk like that had come to be a sheep- 
herder in the wilds. Between two such 
minds alone in the desert together— 
between a man and a woman to whom 
the world of simple truth meant so much 
and to whom the modish little world 
that calls itself “society” was insignifi- 
cant, nothing seemed more natural than 
that they should know each other’s life 
and view each  other’s orientation. 
Besides their orbits had merged in a real 
physical sense, sitting there, as they 
were in the little box on wheels, so 
closely that they almost touched each 
other. 

John Wood told how he had tried to 
work his way through a literary course 
at Harvard and how he had failed in his 
freshman year, becoming ill from innu- 
trition. 

“I undertook the happy dietetic 
experiment of living on a dozen crack- 
ers and two dishes of oatmeal a day,” 
he confessed, with a smile, “but of 
course, it didn’t work. I broke down and 
had to get out and earn something. | 
drove mules in a mine, worked as one of 
the wrecking crew on a railroad, as an 
oiler on a transpacific steamer and in 











other ways. | wanted to learn how to 
write fiction. I read all of Taine, while 
I was peeling potatoes in the basement 
of a big restaurant in San Francisco. 
Now I’m herding sheep for a Mormon 
stockman out here on the desert.” 

“You must have had a wealth of expe- 
riences about which to write,” said she 
interestedly. 

“Yes, and I have written of them and 
written; but I never have done anything 
that I cared to see in print. I have a 
passion for perfection—the master- 
stroke; but though I’ve written lots of 
stuff, I can’t for the life of me, attain 
to what I wish.” 

“No doubt you have too much artistic 
conscience,” cried Ruth, “and that,” 
she rippled on, “makes you very refresh- 
ing. I should like to judge some of 
your “stuff,” as you call it.” 

“Perhaps you may,” said he reluc- 
tantly—“tomorrow. Ill bid you good 
night now. You must be in great need 
of rest.” 

He put some wood into the stove, 
thrust on his cap, threw his great blan- 
ket coat over his shoulders and was out 
of the door before she had a chance to 
protest. She felt guilty in having robbed 
him of his snug, warm nest, and, spring- 
ing to the door, she called after him into 
the darkness : 

“And you—where will you go?” But 
he did not or would not hear her. 

So she wound her watch, which told 
her it was two of the morning, blew out 
the light and lay down on the cot. The 
wind tore viciously about the camp- 
wagon and rattled a loose piece of can- 
vas somewhere. The coyotes cried, the 
sheep bleated and the bells tinkled. She 
rose after a nervous hour of it and look- 
ing out of the window, saw John Wood 
in his long coat—a dark impressionistic 
figure against the low background. She 
knew that he was moving about to keep 
warm and she felt doubly guilty. The 
wagon had been all there was of shelter 
from the cold, and the blankets that 
warmed her were doubtless all there was 
of covering. 

“How good he is,” she said. The man 
had interested her wonderfully. How 
vapid now seemed all the language of 
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the bipeds in evening dress to whom she 
had been forced to listen. She could see 
that John Wood’s was one of those valiant, 
self-reliant natures that had lived too 
much alone—that had been too ready 
to shoulder all its own burdens. The lost 
college course, the wanderings, the utter 
lack of congenial acquaintance, of liter- 
ary atmosphere—what wonder that he 
had been so self-distrustful! A writer 
had need to be encouraged. How could 
the synthetic processes yield anything 


without some sort of correspondence? 
And yet he knew life—real life. As she 
looked at his slim figure out there in 
the darkness and cold she would not, 
after all, have changed him in the least. 
And in his present sacrifice he was doing 
what would never have entered the cgo- 
tistic head of the Earl in fifty years. 

She accepted the sacrifice, thrilling 
with the nobility of it and lay down to 
sleep. 


(To be Continued) 


The Chief’s Blanket 


By Epwin L. SaBin 


Here on the blistering desert sands 
The Indian mother patient squats ; 
Plies at the loom with tireless hands— 
Threads with the wool, and draws and knots. 
Vanished her people’s old-time pow’r; 
Dwarfed to a few poor miles their fief; 
Their war-songs stilled; but from hour to hour 
Weaves she the blanket of a chief! 


Black and white do the broad stripes lie 
In pathways even from end to. end, 
Courting the world’s admiring eye, . 
An open message to foe and friend; 
Steady the pattern upward grows, 
Of texture firm and of warp full fine— 
The toga proud of the Navajos; 
Of honor, and valor proved, the sign. 


Letting her fancy wander free, 
Into the field of bar on bar 


She weaves, from Indian heraldry, 
Tokens like quarterings bizarre. 

And who may tell—could our ken but read 
Aright the symbols she twines therein, 

“Twould find them dreams: each an undone deed 
Of him her warrior who might have been. 


Sunk is the red sun of her race; 
The Bedouin of the west is tamed; 
Fixed is his flat abiding-place, 
His birthright wrested, his mem’ries shamed. 
But squats at her loom the wrinkled squaw, 
Buoyed, perchance, by the vague belief 
That some far paleface will say, with awe: 
“This was the blanket of a chief!” 
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The Los Angeles Rain-Making 


By ALEXANDER MCADIE 


United States Weather Bureau 


HERE has been much discussion 
in the press lately concerning a 


news item from Los Angeles, 
California, in which it was stated that 
the merchants of that city had paid one 
thousand dollars to a rain-maker in 
accordance with a contract calling for 
a rainfall of eighteen inches; and which 
he claimed credit for producing. Some 
rather sharp comments have been made 
hy San Francisco and New York papers 
upon the credulity of the good people of 
los Angeles, which in turn have pro- 
voked the papers of that city to respond 
rather pointedly that the eastern press 
was extremely gullible in taking seri- 
ously a sos Angeles joke that was well 
worth a thousand dollars. 

Now what are the facts in the matter, 
so far as they can be ascertained; and 
what is there so remarkable about a 
rainfall of eighteen inches on the Pacific 
coast south of Point Conception that it 
should excite so much comment ? 

In the past twenty-eight seasons— 
July Ist to June 30th, each vear—at 
l.os Angeles, the rainfall in inches has 
been as follows: 
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Nine years in twenty-eight the amount 
has exceeded eighteen inches, and in 
twenty-one seasons the rainfall was 
above ten inches. The normal seasonal 
amount is fifteen and one-half inches. 
Only two seasons back and there was ¢ 
rainfall of over nineteen inches. It would 
seem then that some of the people of 
Los Angeles possessed short memories 
if they seriously considered a rainfall 
of eighteen inches as in any way phe- 
nomenal. But this is hardly the case, 
for the people of California, and 
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especially that portion south of the 
Tehachapi, are extremely well posted 
in rainfall and all matters pertaining to 
the supply and use of water. 

In few portions of the United States 
are rainfall data given the study which 
they receive in California. In at least 
three sections of the state, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento and San _ Diego, 


records of the daily rainfall have been 
great 


maintained with accuracy and 
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fidelity for fifty-five years. In nearl\ 
every city and town, and even at the 
railway stations the rain-gauge is in 
evidence; and reliable data are availabl 
for agriculturist, stockman, enginee1 
and physician. 

It was quite natural then that in thi 
early winter months comment upon thi 
probable rainfall should be made. In 
a spirit of levity the proposition of th« 
rain-maker to produce a bountiful rain 
was given great prominence. It was 
what in newspaper parlance is called 
“a good story,” resembling somewhat 
that other perennial as to the employ- 
ment of monkeys to pick the fruit crop 
in certain orchards in the Santa Clara 


valley. 
The official tables and charts show 
that much heavier rainfalls have 


occurred in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. Also that dry and wet seasons 
come and go, apparently without regu- 
larity. These records show that in the 
long run the rainfall remains practi- 
cally constant; and that there need 
be no fear of permanent drought, or 
on the other hand continuance of 
excessive rain. 
The cause of variation in the 
seasons not only in Califor- 
nia but elsewhere is not 
yet known definitely. 
There are many 
hypotheses; but 
few of these 
have a basis 
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in sound reasoning; most are con- 
tradicted by known facts, and none 
is yet accepted by meteorologists as 
adequately explaining the variations 
noticed. 

Concerning the so-called experiments 
themselves, it may be stated: 


1. There is no evidence that the rain- 
making experiments (so-called) had the 
slightest influence upon rainfall. 

2. It is doubtful if $1,000 was paid. A 
portion of the amount was probably given; 
but even those who gave for the most part 
do not seriously consider that there was any 
production of rain. 
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3. The season has been an abnormal one, 
not only in California, but in other portions 
of the United States. Abnormally heavy 
rains began in Arizona six months before 
the so-called experiments at Pasadena, and 
continued after the experiments ended. 

4. The heaviest rain ever known at San 
Francisco during the month of September 
occurred in 1904; and similar conditions 
prevailed generally throughout central and 
northern California. 

5. No storms occurred during the season 
which were not forecast in advance by the 
Weather Bureau. 

6. In no instance did rain fali at the given 
point and not also fall at other points many 
miles distant and presumably beyond the 
zone of influence. 

7. No heavier precipitation occurred at the 
given point than would ordinarily occur with 
increase of elevation. 

8. All statements made by the rain-maker 
concerning the results of his experiments are 
contradicted by the data on the daily weather 
map. 

9. The rain-maker had full access to 
all tabulated data and closely studied 
the daily weather maps. The original 
claim of ability to produce rain has 
been withdrawn and a claim of 
ability to attract moisture 
> under favorable conditions is 

= now set forth. 


MAP CHART OF THE UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU, SHOWING THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF RAINFALI 
IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA 
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California’s Garden Calendar 


By E. J. 


WICKSON 


Dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of California and Acting Director 
of the University Experiment Stations 


OCTOBER 


CTOBER is a continuation of the 

autumn planting season and is 

much like September, except 
that light and heat are slightly less 
and light frosts are nearer. Con- 
sequently, in places where fall frosts 
are expected the interval may be too 
short for tender plants to advance from 
seed to service. But plants which must 
be rated as tender are few in California 
and with these in strictly frostless situa- 
tions, and with all the multitude of 
others in places of medium elevation, 
the month, which is counted late in the 
fall at the east, is early in the growing 
season in California. In fact, generally 
in the valleys and on the mesas, October 
is one of the best planting months of 
the year, although many are too slow 
to realize it and fail of the best results 
with sweet peas, pansies and many other 
flowers and with nearly the whole list 
of common garden vegetables, because 
they try to follow eastern seed cata- 
logues and eastern garden literature. 
California is different from the rest of 
the country and October work in the 
garden affords one of the most striking 
demonstrations of this fact. 


The early rains have fallen. The soil, 
even of the most neglected garden, is 
mellow and fragrant and full of the 
microbes of the garden fever which 
entered the blood of mankind when 
Adam first poked a sharp stick into 
the leaf mold of Eden. Neither 
immunity nor attenuation has resulted 
from thousands of generations of inocu- 
lation; on the contrary susceptibility 
and virulence heighten with advance of 
civilization and are now relieved only 
by deep thrusts of gleaming steel, while 
pothering with a stick satisfied Adam. 
The more delicious the weather, the 
more friable the carth, the more win- 
ning the call to growth which appeals 
to all human senses, the higher runs 
the gardening fervor. In this respect 
October is the eastern May and in some 
seasons even deciduous fruit trees are 
deceived by it and burst into bloom. 
Could there be clearer declaration of 


vernal conditions in the California 
autumn ? 

Those who have waited for the rains 
may now enter quickly upon the opera- 
tions presented a month ago for the 
irrigated garden. 


It is the best time of 
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the year for soil enrichment with the 
ordinary materials, because the ample 
moisture will induce their speedy decay 
and assimilation. If you desire great 
flowers and vegetables feed the plants 
well. Consider the market gardener— 
how he takes to his land a load of plant 
food for every load of produce he 
vathers. Make generous application in 
October so that the rains may carry the 
soluble richness down to the roots of 
the fruit trees and leave the coarser 
parts to make mellower the surface 
oil which may be worn and wearied by 
tillage. 

Begin in October the pruning of 
deciduous shrubs and trees. In gardens 
they need constant training and trim- 
ming to preserve shape and _ increase 
vigor and to enable them to answer the 
requirements of the artificial life you 
must teach them, to attain your pur- 
poses. You need not wait until the 
leaves fall; when they become limp and 
lose their natural pose their work is 
practically done for the season. You 
can finish the pruning and clear up the 
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debris from the firm ground before 
the fall spading and escape compacting 
the loose earth by tramping over it to do 
winter pruning. 

Continue planting bulbs for winter 
and spring blooming. Dig up and 
replant singly such bulbs when they 
have become massed in too large clumps, 
else they will pinch each other into 
inferiority. Fertilize the borders where 
the rains will awaken the violets to 
new growth and keep the fall-blooming 
roses and chrysanthemums well fed and 
watered, so that your garden will be 
glorious at Thanksgiving. Keep the 
lawns and walks clean of falling leaves, 
but do not burn anything which can 
be dug into the soils of the borders. 
Leaf mold is naturally scant in Califor- 
nia, therefore, husband carefully the 
contributions which the plants make for 
their future thrift. Keep the old lawns 
well clipped and start new ones. Be 
active in garden effort; a little over- 
exertion is never so safe as during 
delicious October days which have 
neither chill nor burning. 


To the Twin Peaks 


{These sharp-crested hills, at the head of Market street, are 
a familiar sight to all San Franciscans. ] 


By Epwarp Roprson Taylor 


I see you rise beyond the surging street, 

O peaks belovéd, so uniquely fair, 

That nature’s boldest courage would despair 

To mould and garnish others more complete, 
Whether the gray-hued mists of ocean bear 

Their streamers o’er you, or the sun’s kiss greet 
Your lovely bloom and blade, or moonbeams meet, 
To weave new beauties in your freshening air. 
Full oft my vision pictures you to be 

The breasts of some huge goddess, whose great head 
In glorious grandeur fancy feigns to see; 

And then her lips, love-trembling, seem to unfold 
Still rarer marvels than the Days of Gold 

For that dear city wide beneath you spread. 





Feminine Modernity 


By GeLett BurGess 


HE question as to whether there 
is any essential difference, intel- 
lectually, between men and women 

remains always a fascinating subject for 
discussion, and is as yet not likely to be 
settled. The arguments on both sides 
are well known: One side holds that 
women are functionally unable ever to 
be men’s equals, although they may have 
an equivalent intelligence—they are 
intended by Nature to represent the con- 
servative force of the human couple, and 
any great things in the way of esthetic 
creation must not be expected of them. 
The other side contends that the con- 
ditions which have surrounded women 
for so many generations have hampered 
their development and that as soon as 
the increasing opportunities for educa- 
tion and experience which we see in 
modern life, shall have operated for a 
long enough period, woman’s creative 
instinct shall be proved to be as broad 
and as subtle as man’s. 

Now these two theories illustrate 
fairly well the a priort and the a 
posterior’ method of philosophical rea- 
soning. However we may speculate upon 
the question, we should recognize the 
fact that the evidence is not all in, and 
this consideration alone lends weight to 
the dogma of the mental equality of 
the sexes. The earth, we are told, has 
been in a condition to sustain human 
life for only a few hundred thousand 
years, while it will probably continue 
to be adapted to man’s existence for 
several millions of years more. The 
ratio is such that, to attempt to settle 
the question of woman’s status at pres- 
ent, while she is only just growing out 
of her position as man’s toy and chattel, 
seems absurd. 

Still, the problem is alluring, and the 
more so, nowadays, perhaps, on account 
of a curious phase of class consciousness 
(as the Socialists say) that some modern 


women have begun to show. The woman 
of today is apt to pride herself upon 
her femininity, to play with it, making 
of it a toy which she shows off indul- 
gently and whimsically to her friends, 
especially if they be men. Thus, for 
the first time, woman is illuminated b) 
woman. She wears her sex, one might 
say, as if it were a garment a little out 
of date, pointing out, humorously, the 
comic anachronism of its cut. Anyone 
who has witnessed such an exposition 
will have noticed it as typical of women 
who are intellectually emancipate. 

For instance, a woman may confess 
her vanity as an intrinsic but ridiculous 
trait that is most amusing. She looks at 
herself mentally as she looks at her 
physical self in the glass and succeeds 
in receiving a purely objective sensation. 
If she shares it with you the revelation 
is most affording. Men have long since 
noticed how fond women are of repe- 
tition, of specific announcements an 
declarations in all matters that pertain 
to love, but, to have a woman tell on 
that she wilfully misquotes in order to be 
corrected—that she consciously accuses, 
that her charge may be denied—that sh 
simulates some moods in order to li 
wooed from them, brings one well within 
the portals of feminine psychology—a 
door no man may hope to pass unless 
it is unlocked for him. Men have always 
known that women resisted, willing to be 
won, but it is only recently that women, 
having progressed to a man’s conception 
of humor, have been willing to share the 
comedy of the situation with them. ‘The 
ultra modern woman plays the game 
of love with her cards laid on the table, 
and wins as handily as in the old days 
when she was forced to use trickery and 
deception with the opposite sex. She 
makes no secret of her age while confess- 
ing her dread of growing old. She speaks 
of her love of dress and flattery as she 
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THE ALMOND 
speaks of her children, without embar- 
rassment or excuse. In short, it would 
seem that the modern woman, a bit fear- 
ful of the day when she must exchange 
her privileges for rights, hoards the few 
remnants of distinct femininity and 
rejoices the more in their possession, the 
rarer they become. Even while acknowl- 
edging the weaknesses and inconsis- 
tencies which have gained her privileges 
however, she attempts both to use them 
and despise them. She seems delighted 
to find that despite her emancipation, 
the characteristics of the cave-woman 
and the medizval woman of mere orna- 
ment still survive to baffle the logic of 
the male. 

So, in such cases, it is as if she were 
two different women—one primitive, 
hypersexed, the natural, instinctive 
antagonist of the male, mysterious, 
inscrutable—the other sapient and dis- 
criminating, logical. (or at least philoso- 
phic) her emotions, though potent, con- 
scious to her, an actor rather than a 
puppet of temperament. They are like 
twins brought up in different countries 
and speaking different languages. One, 
the more highly developed explains and 
translates the other’s more primitive 
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thoughts. She is the interlocutor and 
through her men know all they may of 
women. 

Strange, this barrier and mystery of 
sex! Men long to scale it yet would not 
have it down and it is strangest and most 
elusive in these modern women through 
whose minds we catch glimpses of the 
primal creature beneath, like dim figures 
behind translucent glass. So tantalizing 
is the display of baffling vagary and elu- 
‘sive motives in the psychology of a clever 
woman that the male observer specu- 
lates in vain. Do physically functional 
differences of sex predicate differing 
mental functions? Or are we at the 
beginning of one of those revolutions so 
common in natural history? Or have 
we been oversexed, creating for ourselves 
artificial differences which will not per- 
sist in the era of scientific thought? 
Time alone can answer the question, and 
there is time enough in which to collect 
evidence. But at least our epoch has a 
fascination of its own, for now, surely, 
woman is in a transitional state where 
the primitive instincts of sex merge into 
analytical states of mind, with the result 
that the woman of today has all the old 
charms and many of the new graces. 


The Almonds of Heaven 


By Juuiet WILBor ToMPKINS 


Drawings by James Crisp 


Heaven sends almonds to those who have no teeth. 


a ET me see: there must be a man 
and a girl and a third person,” 
considered Birrill, settling into 

the hunched and ungainly attitude 

appropriate to creative thought; “the 
third person defines the plot.” 

fe put down A and B in little circles 
the width of his note-book apart, and 


—Old Proverb. 


allowed X in its own circle to hover over 
them, then drew neat connecting lines. 
A sharp lurch of the train put an elbow 
into one of the connections, and he left 
it so with a question mark against it, 
to see if it would not suggest some 
secondary complications in the working 
out of his plot. 
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Birrill, settling into the hunched and 


ungainly attitude appropriate to creative thought to be 


“Now for the sex of the third person, 
X,” he went on. “Two men and a girl 
mean comedy; two girls and a man, 
tragedy. Which shall it be?” 

Birrill never dropped into mental 
dishabille when he was alone. His 
thoughts were always set forth in con- 
cise and appropriate words. Sometimes 
he was a little sorry that there was no 
one to overhear him. If an idea tried 
to slip through his mind without definite 
syllables and phrases, he caught it by 
the ear and made it give an account of 
itself, and if the first wording was 
unsatisfactory, a second was substituted. 

“Or X in this case might be some 
strange overshadowing circumstance,’ 
he went on, his eyes wandering to the 
little mountain village at which they 
were stopping. Several country wagons 
that had evidently come miles to meet 
the train were slouching beside the 
platform, and women with a dispro- 
portionate number of babies were 
struggling aboard, calling loud direc- 
tions to one another and rushing to 
the windows to wag their hands foolishly 
at those left behind. Some one, after 
a moment’s hesitation, took the seat 
beside him, but Birrill had not curiosity 
enough to make him look around; and 
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was not ill pleased to realize 
this. It seemed to mark him 
a person of travel and experi- 
ence. 

“How utterly stumped 
those people would be if they 
had to work up a plot—and 
before reaching town, too,” he 
thought, leaning forward to 
watch the rustic drivers push 
back the brakes with their 
heavy boots and jerk into 
action their unkempt horscs 
who had relaxed like lowered 
umbrellas. “They would have 
no idea where to go for mate- 
rial or how to set about it. 
This diagram would he 
utterly meaningless to them. 
And I should be just as 
helpless if there was a cow 
milked,” he added, 

with a mild enjoyment of his 
strict sense of justice. “Well, I must 
hustle. A will have to be a young woman 
of fashion, | al Se The G. P. likes 
its heroines silk lined. And of course, 
she’s in love with somebody, or she isn’t: 
and somebody’s in love with her, or he 
isn’t—that’s the foundation of all fiction. 
How would it do—” 

“Do you like to ride on the cars?” 

The question was fired at him without 
so much as an introductory cough. 
Birrill looked around, astonished. The 
voice was childlike, but the questioner 
was a well-grown girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, with a curiously — startled 
expression and eyes as round as a 
kitten’s. She sat very straight on the 
edge of the seat, clutching the paper 
bundle in her lap with both hands. 

“Why, yes; I don’t mind it,” he said, 
so evidently surprised that the girl col- 
ored and shrank back in the corner of 
the seat. 

Birrill tried to return to his unsolved 
plot, but the naive question kept 
recurring to him. When girls asked him 
if he “liked poetry,” he shrugged at the 
mental crudity the question betrayed and 
avoided a direct answer. But this 


innocent query was so many miles back 
on the road to sophistication that it 
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Birrill looked around, astonished 


attracted his curiosity. It occurred to 
him that she might be playing some 
game upon him, but a glance at her 
unawakened face and her honest red 
hands shamed the thought away. He 
turned toward her with a reassuring 
smile. 

“Do you like to?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; at least, I think so,” said 
the girl, hesitatingly. “You see, this is 
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the first time I ever did it, so l’m sorter 
nervous.” 

“The first time you ever rode on a 
train!” Birrill exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir. I never saw one before.” 
She was evidently a little proud of it. 
“My mother, she has, and my married 
sister, but I’ve always stayed right on 
the farm. Do they always go as fast as 
this?” 
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They were plodding over the insignifi- 
cant little branch road at about twenty- 
five miles an hour, and she was evidently 
inclined to hold on. Birrill felt suddenly 
helpless before her. How could she 
understand seventy miles an hour? She 
was so far behind the world: how could 
she ever catch up? 

“Tf youre going down to the city, 
you'll go much faster than this when 
you strike the main line,’ he said, 
pushing aside a guilty memory of his 
unfinished plot. 

“Well, I hope we get there safe,” said 
the girl dubiously. “I’ve never seen the 
city.” 

“Are you going there for good?” 
Birrill ventured. He was not quite sure 
about directly personal questions, but she 
evidently had no prejudice against them. 

“For good—that’s just it,” she said. 
“I’m going to be a Salvationist.” 

“A what?” ; 

“Salvation Army, you know. There 
was a gentleman who belonged to it 
stopping near us this summer, and he 
told me all about it. I got just wild! 
And Mama, she finally let me go.” 

“But you are very young,” he pro- 
tested, with an impatient, “In a minute!” 
to his uncomfortable conscience, which 
was harping on the neglected plot. 
“What can you do?” 

“Seventeen: that ain’t so young,” she 
said, her childish face lighting up with 
enthusiasm. “I’ve got a great power of 
eloquence, Mr. King says. I'll stand on 
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a little cart with four torches, one at 
each corner, and I'll tell them right out 
about sin and wickedness and being 
good. I’ve stood up on a haystack and 
practised it at the sheep every night 
since Mr. King went, and some nights 
I’d say grand things; they'd make m¢ 
ery. And I know I could do twice as 
good with torches.” 

There were torches in her cheeks and 
in her innocent eyes. Birrill felt a 
sudden fright for her. 

“But who is going to meet you 
care of you?” he asked. 

“Oh, Mr. King’s going to be to the 
depot and he’ll take me somewheres. 
He’s a real kind young man. He’s—my\ 
goodness!” She broke off and clutched 
Birrill’s arm as the train gave a sharp 
jerk. “Is there any danger?” she halt 
whispered, looking around at the other 
passengers to see how they bore the 
perils of the trip. 

“Not from the train,” he answered, 
stooping to pick up his note-book. It lay 
open at his diagram, and he sighed and 
yielded to his sense of duty. 

“She’s interesting, but I can’t fool any 
longer,” he said to himself. He rose 
with a friendly good-by to her, and went 
back to the smoking-car. 

“T wonder how she’ll come out?” he 
thought. “Well, I must slave. I’ve 
wasted time enough. Finding a plot is 
no joke. Let me see; did I decide to 
have two girls and a man or two men 
and a girl?” 
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Luck and Chance in Mining 


By Mary E. Sricknry 


“THE eynic’s argument that success 
in most cases is but due to a 
succession of fortunate blunders 

would seem to be more often exemplified 

in mining for the precious metals than 
in any other field of the world’s work. 

“Go and dig there!” advised a face- 
tious miner, thinking to play a joke on 
the confiding tenderfoot who had asked 
where he would better begin his mining. 

Ile pointed as he spoke to a crumbling 

prospect hole, long before abandoned as 

ground utterly barren. But to the eyes 
of inexperience one spot looked as prom- 
ising as another, and the young fellow 
promptly lent himself to the unguessed 
humor of the situation with the result 
that in less than a day’s work he had 
uncovered one of the richest veins of 
tellurium ever opened in that camp. He 
was still so ignorant of what he had 
found that when another practical joker 
offered to sink the shaft forty feet for 

a half interest in the claim, the oppor- 

tunity to relieve a pair of blistered palms 

was hailed as a godsend. Yet, that forty 
feet of sinking paid something like 

#50,000, while, first and last, the great 

Melvina mine of Boulder county, Colo- 

rado, has vielded close to $700,000. 

Another Colorado treasure-trove that 
has made history for Custer county was 
discovered quite as much by chance. It 
happened that an Irishman, named 

(’Bannon, employed at one of the mines 

above Rosita, coming down the steep 

trail from his work one day, stubbed his 
foe upon a projecting rock and fell head- 
long. Having a violent temper, the 
moment he picked himself up he turned 
savagely upon the cause of the mishap, 
kicked and stamped upon it, until, such 
attack proving innocuous, he finally 
siezed upon a great boulder and beat 
the outcropping to fragments. Rage 
was quickly forgotten, however, when in 


the debris he beheld such a showing of 
native silver as had never met his gaze 
before. A claim was quickly staked out, 
which he called the Pocahontas, but in 
making his measurements he unwittingly 
included three hundred feet of the Hum- 
boldt claim. 

This prospect had been taken up by 
a poor German, who knew nothing of 
ores, and who soon decided to abandon 
mining for his old trade of basket- 
making. He was in need of material 
for his work, and traded his Humboldt 
claim and a sack of flour to Paul Goerke 
for a load of willow twigs from the 
valley below. By the time O’Bannon 
discovered that he might be charged 
with error in his measurements, develop- 
ment work had proven the ground to be 
so rich that he was loath to part with 
an inch of it. When his reluctance had 
been reinforced by legal opinion, he con- 
tended that the German had made his 
lines in the Humboldt wrong in the 
first instance, that, as he had never 
discovered any mineral there, he had 
had no real title to the claim. 

Goerke, however, with avidity equally 
aroused, and likewise sustained by legal 
advice was by no means willing to take 
this view of the case. An interest in the 
Humboldt was sold to provide funds to 
begin the fight, while O’Bannon also 
sold a share in the Pocahontas, and 
devoted the proceeds to the purchase of 
Winchesters and ammunition. From 
this time forth trouble teemed as though 
the rich ground had all been sown with 
dragon’s teeth. 

Rifle pits were dug and armed men 
guarded the disputed territory by night 
and day, until a compromise was so far 
effected that the contestants agreed to 
submit the case to arbitration, vacating 
the ground pending a decision. But now 
the plot thickened through the enterprise 
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of a young grocery clerk of the camp, 
who conceived the idea of stealing up 
and jumping the disputed fraction while 
the arbitrating board was in session. 
He went so far toward carrying out 
the purpose as to sink the ten-foot hole 
required by law to hold the claim before 
he was discovered. Rosita was then in 
such uproar as had never been known 
there before. The honest miners deter- 
mined to see fair play. The feeling 
against the young pirate was so strong 
that it was only by vigorous use of his 
heels that he escaped ending his career 
then and there at a rope’s end. 

Feeling was kept at fever heat by 
the fact that all parties refused to abide 
by the decision of the arbitration board, 
and carried the case into the courts, 
where it provided rich pickings for the 
lawyers for many a day. Finally, 
through the death of one of the belliger- 
ents, a compromise became possible. 
The claims were consolidated ; intelligent 
development work went forward in 
earnest, and soon the rich veins were 
sending forth from eight to ten thou- 
sand dollars a day. 

Meanwhile, however, the fugitive 
grocery clerk had not forgotten his 
technical claim to the original bone of 
contention. Covetous capital was inter- 
ested ; certain claims against the mines 
growing out of the long litigation were 
quietly bought up, together with the 
twelfth interest in the Pocahontas which 
O’Bannon had sold to provide the sinews 
of war in the first place. Next, a little 
coterie of strangers came into camp one 
by one, each with some plausible pretext 
for his being there, until one day, the 
whole great Pocahontas-Humboldt prop- 
erty was suddenly jumped by this com- 
pany of new adventurers. 

Never had Rosita known, and never 
may she know again, such wild excite- 
ment as now prevailed. The community 
to a man was on the side of the ousted 
owners and determined to see them 
righted at any cost. An injunction was 
issued, but the sheriff who went to serve 
the papers was fired upon by the desper- 
ate crowd holding the shaft-house, when 
the citizens shouldered arms and grimly 
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marched up the hill. The reign of 
terror lasted for days, ending in an all- 
night battle in which one of the town’s 
men was wounded. This so enraged the 
community that a more determined 
charge was made in the morning, result- 
ing in complete rout for the usurpers. 
One of the leaders was shot, while the 
others were marched out of camp and 
warned never to return. 

Peace was restored, but a blight 
seemed to have fallen upon the Poca- 
hontas-Humboldt. For years the great 
property, which had developed so much of 
bitterness and bloodshed, was left alone 
like a thing accursed. Only within a 
comparatively short time has capital 
found courage once more to invade the 
old water-washed stopes, while the mine, 
once more “in pay,” seems to have 
entered upon a new era of prosperity, 
which, unlike that troubled boom-time 
of its youth, holds promise for others 
beside the lawyers. 

Another great property of this region 
which only “just happened,” so to speak, 
was found by Edmund C. Bassick, a 
broken-down adventurer, who had drifted 
into Rosita from nobody knew where. 
He said of himself that he had wandered 
over most of the inhabited earth before 
this time, making and losing a fortune 
in Australian mining ventures. How- 
ever that may have been, he evinced little 
interest in mining now, his occupation 
for the most part lounging about the 
saloons of the camp, while his wife took 
in washing, and, perhaps, like the lady 
of Bret Harte’s poem, “took on when 
no one was nigh.” 

But in passing spurts of energy Bas- 
sick would cut and peddle a little wood ; 
and wandering over the hills in these 
labors, he chanced upon a curious deposit 
of pebbles, which he found himself eye- 
ing with increased interest each time 
he passed. It was unlike any mineral 
he had ever seen, but it fianlly occurred 
to him to sink a prospect hole there and 
see what lay beneath, only to discover 
what appeared to be an endless accumu- 
lation of the same dark-coated pebbles. 
There appeared to be nothing of value 
there, but Bassick’s curiosity was aroused 
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and he determined that he would at 
least find out what it was. The assayer 
to whom he brought his sack of speci- 
mens laughed in his face, but Bassick 
persisted, finally agreeing to give a load 
of wood in payment for an assay. It was 
the last wood that he ever cut—the 
coating on those pebbles turning out to 
be a form of tellurium that was almost 
pure gold. A few sacks of the ore sent 
to the Black Hawk smelter brought back 
a check for $12,000. The first carload 
shipment returned $30,000. 

The Bassicks were rich, so rich that 
they hardly knew what to do with their 
money. It is told that the mother and 
daughter found their pleasure in such 
gowns and jewels as had never been seen 
in Rosita before that day, trailing rich 
silks and satins over the bare floor of 
their rude log cabin, cooking and secrub- 
hing in all their finery, always exultantly 
conscious that when the things were 
spoiled they had only to throw them 
away and buy more. And Bassick, who 
was vindictive, amused himself by start- 
ing a grocery store where he sold goods 
below cost in grim attempt to ruin an 
unfortunate merchant who had happened 
to refuse him credit for a sack of flour a 
few days before his great strike was made. 

In two years the mine paid over $350,- 
000, the ore was so rich, that to prevent 
stealing, the miners were compelled to 
change every garment upon entering and 
leaving the shaft-house, while even din- 
ner pails were prohibited. In the third 
year Bassick sold an eight-tenths inter- 
est for half a million dollars cash. 

But mismanagement and extravagant 
expenditure finally brought trouble upon 
the property. Operations ceased when 
litigation began; shafts and drifts were 
left to fill with water; costly machinery 
rusted in idleness; and for thirteen years 
the great legal struggle waged on, wear- 
ing its way through every court in the 
state, swallowing up fortunes. And 
When at last victory was declared for 
the original owners, there was nothing 
of triumph for poor old Bassick, for he 
had passed “over the divide.” 

The wonderful Comstock of Nevada, 
which in gold and silver has paid over 
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$400,000,000, was but a chance dis- 
covery; so also the newer camps of 
Tonopah, Bullfrog and Goldfield. Win- 
field Scott Stratton was searching for 
eryolite, the mineral from which alumi- 
num is obtained, when he stumbled 
upon the marvelous Independence vein 
which was the beginning of Cripple 
Creek, a camp which for years has been 
adding to the world’s wealth at an aver- 
age rate of two million dollars a month. 
The great silver camp of Creede was 
wholly a surprise to the poor old pros- 
pector who happened upon its rich out- 
cropping when he was making for quite 
another part of the country, his excla- 
mation, “Holy Moses!” giving the name 
to its first bonanza. And in Leadville 
experienced miners had been working for 
years before “Uncle Billy” Stevens acci- 
dentally discovered the carbonates which 
made so many men millionaires. 

One of the richest mines of that won- 
derful camp, the Little Chief, was 
located by a couple of brothers, Pat and 
Dick Dillon, who took up the ground 
only for the fatuous reason that nobody 
else wanted it. And many a joke was 
cracked at their expense before they 
turned the laugh by opening up a won- 
derful vein of almost pure silver, making 
them rich in a day. At that same time 
a couple of shoemakers, knowing nothing 
of ores, in equally blind reliance on 
luck, had staked out a claim in ground 
where nobody had ever been able to dis- 
cover the slightest hint of mineral. The 
undertaking was regarded by old miners 
as so utterly ridiculous that finally the 
pair became persuaded that they were 
throwing away their time and were about 
to abandon the claim, when one of them, 
Auguste Riche, determined to dignify 
their labors by having at least an assay 
made, when it was found that they had 
been delving for days in undreamed-of 
riches. This was the beginning of the 
Little Pittsburg, a mine that has pro- 
duced something over ten million 
dollars. 

An instance where millions were 
unwittingly thrown away figures in the 
history of the Little Johnny of Lead- 
ville, which was located by three green 
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Irish lads one bitter cold winter, when 
they had to shovel away six feet of snow 
to put down their location stakes. One 
of the trio, Thomas Kelly, died within 
six months from cold and exposure; the 
second, John Curran, from whom the 
mine derived its name, did not long sur- 
vive him; while the third thought him- 
self in luck when he was able to sell his 
interest in the prospect for $2,500. The 
heirs of Curran later relinquished their 
rights for $3,500, while the father of 
Kelly, who had inherited his third, was 
glad to sell out for $1,200—this in a 
property that has paid millions, and in 
which the flow of wealth has never 
ceased to this day. 

There is an old superstition that ill 
luck forever pursues the finder of buried 
treasure, and the many instances of mis- 
fortune following rich mineral discov- 
eries might almost be adduced in sup- 
port of the idea. 

O’Riley, one of the discoverers of the 
Comstock, the lode, which, as it is 
claimed, has made more millionaires 
than any other mine in the world, died 
in poverty in an insane asylum; his part- 
ner, McLaughlin, had been a pauper for 
years before he passed away as a public 
charge in a California hospital; while 
Comstock, who forced his name upon 
the discovery, had long parted from his 
millions before he blew out his brains 
at Bozeman, Montana, after leading an 
unsuccessful expedition in search of the 
famous “Lost Cabin” mine of Wyoming. 
“Old Virginny,” his real name, James 
Finney, parted with the undreamed-of 
wealth in what afterward became famous 
as the great Consolidated Virginia for 
twenty-five dollars and a bottle of whis- 
key; finally, when he had come to be a 
harmless old hobo, achieving the igno- 
miny of being kicked to death by a mule. 
Curry, originally owning two thirds of 
the Gould and Curry claim, sold out all 
his holdings for $2,500 cash and a horse, 
while his partner parted with his third 
for a pair of blankets and a bottle of 
whiskey, both dying paupers. Henry 
Plummer, who located the rich ground 
around Virginia City, preferred taking 
gold from men’s pockets rather than 


from the ground, and so came to 
be “removed” by vigilantes, while the 
discoverer of the famous Homestake of 
Dakota was afterward shot in an attempt 
to hold up a stage. 

Sandy Bowers, the first millionaire of 
the Comstock, whose income for years 
averaged $10,000 a week, left an estate 
badly encumbered. The Dillon boys of 
Leadville ran through the half million 
dollars they received from the sale of 
their great mine in something less than 
two years. John D. Morrisey, a partner 
of “Diamond Joe” Reynolds and one 
of the most picturesque of all the sol- 
diers of fortune figuring in the annals 
of the great carbonate camp, between 
too many friends, fast horses and race- 
track gambling, required but a few years 
to traverse the way between dazzling 
wealth and the most pinching poverty, 
finally drinking himself to death in Den- 
ver, where George H. Fryer, once the 
owner of all Fryer hill, embracing some 
of the richest territory of Leadville, sent 
a bullet through his brain after squan- 
dering his last nickel in the dissipations 
that were his undoing. 

N. C. Creede, discoverer of the great 
camp that bears his name, while he suc- 
ceeded in holding to the bulk of his 
wealth, yet was pursued by misfortune 
of many sorts. Theodore Lowe, who, 
with his cousin, Bob Womack, staked out 
a claim at Cripple Creek long before 
Stratton’s day, had the bitterness of 
knowing that he had just missed the 
millions that have made so many men 
rich, while he was fated to die a 
poor man in Nevada; his _part- 
ner, Womack, still working for day- 
wages in Colorado Springs. Even H. 
A. W. Tabor, at one time the most promi- 
inent of all Colorado’s millionaires, 
seeming to be endowed with a Midas 
power of turning everything he touched 
into gold, his income for years averaging 
a hundred thousand dollars a month, 
had been plunged into depths of pov- 
erty and pursued by ill luck in almost 
every form long before death brought 
him release. 

But while the list might be almost 
indefinitely extended, it is not recorded 
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that any man ever yet fled from a min- 
eral discovery for fear of mischance to 
follow. And all the instances quoted 
really prove nothing beyond the truth 
that fortune flies the field where pru- 
dence and business acumen is lacking. 
No man may have something for noth- 
ing. If wealth comes to his hand with 
little work, then must he give hard 
labor to keep it. Inevitably he must pay 
the price. And that mining men famed 
for their wonderful luck may be at the 
same time so splendidly equipped with 
business ability that failure would have 
been impossible in any field has been 
amply demonstrated in the careers of 
James G. Fair and John W. Mackey, 
of John P. Jones of Nevada and Sena- 
tor W. A. Clark of Montana, of 
David H. Moffat of Colorado, and many 
others. 

Much has been written of the marvel- 
ous luck of Thomas F. Walsh, termed in 
Paris the American Sinbad; but it 
should be said that Mr. Walsh’s good 
fortune began when he was born with 
eyes to see, a brain to comprehend, and 
a hand to grasp every chance along the 
way. When he was but a poor Irish 
lad he journeyed to Colorado in search 
of fortune. Like Stratton, he was a car- 
penter by trade, but his interest in ores 
was such that it is told that when once 
he had been shown a specimen from any 
mine, he could invariably recognize the 
mineral again even though he did not see 
it for years. When the Black Hills excite- 
ment broke out in 1876, Mr. Walsh was 
one of the first in the new field, his 
intelligent study of mining methods and 
his acquaintance with ores in Colorado 
now applied to such good purpose that 
the claims taken up by his partner and 
himself were eventually sold for 
$100,000, so that he was far from being 
i poor man when the wonderful Camp 
Bird came into his hands, a discovery, 
or rather a rediscovery, wholly due to 
his own prescience. Mr. Walsh had a 
theory that the richest veins of mineral 
must always be found at the higher alti- 
tudes, where volcanic action has been 
greatest, and this was in his mind, when, 
with a party of friends, he climbed one 
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day to the top of the range above Ouray, 
chancing there upon an abandoned pros- 
pect hole. His keen eyes at once detected 
signs of value there, his interest so great 
that upon returning to Ouray he hired 
a couple of miners to do some work upon 
the claim, soon developing such a show- 
ing that he looked up the original loca- 
tors, buying their interest at a trifling 
figure, when work went on in 
earnest. 

Experienced mining men scouted at 
the undertaking, urging the cost of oper- 
ating a mine at that altitude, ten thou- 
sand feet above the sea, with the diffi- 
culty of inducing miners to go into exile 
in such a spot, where for so much of the 
year death from snowslide must be a 
continual menace; above all else, point- 
ing out how many mining experts had 
examined the ground, pronouncing it bar- 
ren. But Mr. Walsh persisted in follow- 
ing the leading of his own judgment, with 
the result that he had made himself a 
multi-millionaire long before the day 
when he was induced to accept the offer 
of the Venture Company of London of 
$5,000,000 cash for the mine. It was 
not in mere blind ecaprice of fate that 
all this happened, but because one man 
was equipped with brain and brawn to 
think along original lines. The real luck 
in the case was in the lot of the origi- 
nal prospectors, who, not knowing what 
they had, threw down their picks and 
abandoned that wonderful Camp Bird 
of the golden eggs, to afterward part 
with all its possibilities for a song. 

Brains count for as much in mining 
for the precious metals as in any other 
pursuit: more, perhaps; for while it 
is proverbial that any man may _ see 
through a stone when there is a hole 
in it, keenest vision is required to pene- 
trate the secrets of the rocks before the 
hole has developed. And while fortune 
may seem to be sometimes bestowing her 
gifts but in haphazard fashion, it can 
hardly be questioned that her favor is 
most prone to linger with him who has 
strength to foree her to do his bidding, 
the master with eyes to see and a hand 
to grasp the opportunities by which he 
is tested. 





The John Day’s of Oregon 
Drawings by C. W. Rohrand 


OU may be one of the thousands of 
7 people who this year has visited for the 

first time the big, expansive state of 
Oregon, and you may have marveled at some of 
the geographical names you find nailed up 
against the atmosphere there. You will have 
provocation for marveling, but if you tunnel 
under their foundations you will find that the 
corner-stones of these names were laid on 
odd or romantic circumstances that just came 
along and happened that way, and the 
names were put on with such a good quality 
areas of paste that they 
have stuck through 
the years, and will 
stick forever. 

You will find sev- 
eral geographical 
features with the 
name of John Day 
attached thereto, the 
most extensive being 
the John Day river, 
one of the most 
important tributaries 
of the Columbia in 
eastern Oregon. It 
drains an immense 
stretch of plateau and 
mountain country, 
and is a fitting monu- 
ment to perpetuate the 
name of John Day, 
who was one of the 
daring men _ who 
endured all sorts of 
John Day stood hardships in the 

over sia feet tall early exploration of 





the Pacific north- 
west. 

When Wilson P. 
Hunt, one of John 
Jacob Astor’s partners, 
headed the land expe- 
dition which crossed 
the Rocky mountains 
to the mouth of the 
Columbia in 1809-10, 
he had in the ranks a 
noted hunter from Vir- 
ginia named John Day, 
who stood over six feet 
tall, straight as an 
arrow and a_ superb 
rifle shot. The mem- 
bers of the party 
endured untold hard- 
ships. When they came 
to cross the Blue moun- 
tains of Oregon winter 
was on, sudden snow- 
storms had covered the 
usual Indian _ trails, 
and starvation stared | 
all in the face. They 
ate up their last horse, 
and swapped off their 
most valuable belongings to straggling 
Snake river Indians for a dried salmon 
and a dog, which went for food and 
stood off the gaunt specter yet a little 
longer. The party broke up and agreed 
that each little squad might make its way 
the best it could to Astoria, still 800 miles 
away. They were following the general course 
now traversed by the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company, and Ramsay Crooks, one 
of the Astor partners, and John Day stayed 
together. They existed on an _ occasional 
beaver that they caught, by eating their 
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moceasins, and the red 
pods of the wild rose- 
bush. Snow and _ ice 
they had to toil 
through, and the greater 
part of the winter was 
consumed in struggling 
across the Blue moun- 
tains. 

John Day had really 
given out, and = was 
completely used up, but 
Ramsay Crooks, with 
the true spirit of the 
frontier, had refused to 
go on with his partners 
and leave him. 

In the early spring- 
time Crooks and Day 
reached the Columbia, 
and with hopeful 
hearts started down 
along its banks afoot. 
Arriving at the mouth 
: of the river now named 
the John Day, they 
found an Indian vil- 
lage, and were received 
with signs of welcome. 
They were invited to feast on salmon, 
and while doing so the Indians seized their 
rifles, overpowered them and stripped them of 
every bit of clothing they wore. They then 
ordered them out of camp and drove them 
away naked. In this awful condition Crooks 
and Day started up the Columbia, hoping to 
find relief among the Walla Walla Indians, 
who were known to be friendly to the whites. 
They had made eighty miles, entirely naked 
and unarmed, when they were discovered 
by the canoes of Robert Stuart, one of the 
Astor partners, on the way down from Okan- 
agan to Astoria, and were taken to the latter 
place. 

The terrible hardships and privations that 
Crooks and Day endured proved too much 
for Day, and caused the overthrow of his 
reason, and he died at Astoria within a year. 
Crooks recovered and returned east overland 
the same season, and at the point where he 
had been so treacherously robbed he recog- 
nized two of the robbers and his party cap- 
tured them. A return of the stolen articles 
was demanded, and Indians set out in dif- 
ferent directions and brought in the two 
rifles and some of the other things. The two 
thieves had been kept tightly bound all 
day, with a promise of execution to offset 
their cruelty to the two white men, but 
he magnimously relented and __ released 
them. 

Colonel J. M. Crooks, an official of the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
at Portland, is a son of Ramsay 


Crooks. 


The Indians 
overpowered them 


There are other rivers and creeks in the 
northwest named after John Day, but the 
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main one is in eastern Oregon. The railroad 
traveler sees but little of it, but the man 
on horseback can ride along its banks for 
weeks and months. He will find that it heads 
away over toward the Mystic Malheur, and 
traverses the most beautiful mountain 
country in the world, which for ages was the 
favorite hunting ground of the Indians. It 
is now being sparsely settled by stockmen 
and farmers, but for hundreds and hundreds 
of miles will always retain its picturesque 
wildness. Along the rugged roughness of its 
north fork nature had no room to put in a 
valley, and its crowning rimrocks at Junc- 
tion bar frown down like the higher defenses 
and fortifications of Port Arthur. 


J. W. REDINGTON. 


The Story of Breyfogle 


HE phenomenally rich discoveries made 
| during the past few years in the mining 
camps of Tonopah, Goldfield, Bullfrog 
and other districts in Nevada, have not only 
stimulated mining in many of the older camps 
but have attracted attention to mines that 
were once found and then lost. The recent 
display of wealth by a cowboy-miner, and his 
lavish expenditure of it in Los Angeles and 
later in New York City, have revived the 
story that the old Breyfogle mine, whien 
created such a furore in California and 
Nevada in the early sixties, has been redis- 
covered. 

A long residence on the desert, together 
with a close familiarity with what is going 
on in southern Nevada. as well as a large 
acquaintance with many “desert rats,” as 
some old-time prospectors are called, does 
not warrant the belief that the money spent 
by the cowboy-miner came from the Breyfogle 
—or any other mine. However this may be, it 
has caused the questions to be asked: “Who 
was Breyfogle and where is his _ lost 
mine?” 

For several years I have been engaged 
in trying to obtain data on this subject, but 
only upon a recent visit to Salt Lake City 
was I able to get anything authentic, or to 
meet any one who had known Breyfogle 
personally. In order that there may be 
no doubt about the correctness of what fol 
lows, it may be well to state the sources from 
which I have obtained my information. First 
comes General H. G. Rollins, a veteran of the 
Civil war, and once a close, personal friend 
of General U. S. Grant. General Rollins has 
heen much in the publie eve on the Pacific 
coast in years gone by. He was at one time 
Speaker of the House in the Arizona legis 
lature, then a member of the Assembly in 
the California legislature, afterward Registrar 
of the Land Office in San Francisco and 
for four years Surveyor-general of California. 
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In order that his account may not lose in 
the telling, I give it as near as I can in 
his own language. He says: 

“More than a score of years ago I entered 
a hotel in southern California, travel-stained 
and dusty from a long trip. Turning from 
the desk I was accosted by the late Senator 
Leland Stanford, who inquired where I had 
been. ‘Uut on the desert in the Death 
Valley country,’ I replied. ‘Ah!’ said the 
Senator, ‘you have been out Breyfogling, 
perhaps.’ After a few moments conversa- 
tion I was invited to dine with him, which 
I did. After dinner Senator Stanford told 
me this story as near as I can remember it. 
He said that soon after he had been elected 
Governor, in 15v0, a delegation called on him 
requesting him to pardon one Breyfogle from 
the state prison. They stated that the man 
was from Mississippi and in his younger 
days had been devoted to games of chance 
on the steamers plying on the Mississippi; 
that he had come to California and settled 
in Alameda county, of which he had beea 
elected treasurer, and that at the close of 
his second term a large shortage was found 
in his accounts. He was convicted of the 
crime of defalcation, but it appeared at the 
trial that he had been as much sinned against 
as sinning. The real culprit was an attaché 
of the office and it was more careless manage- 
ment and want of attention to details on the 
part of Lreyfogle than any intended wrong- 
doing. 

“At any rate, the delegation requesting 
Breyfogle’s pardon had among its members 
a majority of the jurymen by whom he was 
convicted, the judge before whom he was 
tried, and the prosecuting attorney who had 
conducted the case. The Governor at first 
agreed to pardon him if he would leave the 
state, as at that particular time there were 
many rather troublesome gentlemen in Cali- 
fornia from the prisoner’s section of the 
country not noted for their loyalty to the 
Union, nor for the early habits of sobriety to 
which they had been reared. But the friends 
of Breyfogle, and he had many, kept pulling 
at the Governor’s heart strings, and he, 
being a very kind-hearted man, receded from 
his former offer of pardon upon condition 
that he leave the state, and granted him an 
unconditional pardon. 

“Breyfogle was sensitive about what had 
befallen him, and his native southern pride 
to be considered a gentleman made it unpleas- 
ant to remain among his old friends and 
associates and in the midst of old surround- 
ings. He started across the country to the 
east, but whether to join the Confederacy, 
or to scck a new field in which to repair 
his fortune, was a question in the Governor’s 
mind, although he inclined to the belief that 
he really started to join the southern forces. 
Be this as it may, Breyfogle in due time 
returned to San Francisco with exceedingly 
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rich specimens of gold-bearing quartz. ‘These 
were shown the Governor and one of the 
specimens was given to him, and at the 
time of this conversation was at his home 
in Sacramento. 

“Breyfogle made great efforts to raise a 
company of men to join him in an explora- 
tion party to go back to the spot where he 
had found the specimens and from which he 
lad been driven by the Indians. He finally 
succeeded and returned with a small party 
of men. They could not find the place and 
after hunting for a long while they returned 
to San Francisco. After a desperate effort 
tv organize another company in San Fran- 
cisco he at last succeeded and a day was 
fixed for the new party to start. Breyfogle 
went to Napa, where he had been living, but 
whether from too much joy over his last 
effort in raising another party, or on account 
of the relaxation which followed his long and 
persistent efforts, he suddenly died. There 
is no doubt, concluded General Rollins, that 
he found rich ore specimens; at least many 
cool-headed men of the Stanford type had 
no doubt of the fact, but where he obtained 
them must remain a mystery until some 
weary prospector stumbles on the spot from 
whence they came.” 

Another and equally interesting story is 
told by a man who knew Breyfogle per- 
sonally and often talked with him. He is 
also well-known in the mining camps of 
Nevada and California, in several of which 
he was a pioneer. Still hale and hearty he 
resides at Salt Lake, but is carrying on 
large operations in Nevada. I refer to 
Joseph Farren, manager of the Glasgow and 
Western Exploration Company. He is fuil 
of reminiscences of the early days, having 
been one of the pioneers in Virginia City in 
1860. He describes with great vividness the 
excitement caused by the report of the finding 
of a wonderfully rich gold mine in the 
vicinity of Death Valley, and saw the speci- 
mens which were exhibited in Austin by 
Breyfogle and a man named Milligan. A 
company consisting of thirty men was 
quickly organized in Austin and they went 
to Death Valley and prospected on the east 
and north sides of it. Breyfogle did not 
accompany them. A few of the party found 
the old Amargosa mine which showed free 
gold, but nothing resembling that shown 
by Breyfogle. The party remained out all 
winter and when they returned brought back 
with them specimens from the Shamrock, 
one of the Ione mines which closely resembled 
those which had been exhibited by Breyfogle. 
ill Bowman, who afterward discovered the 
famous Silver Peak mine, was one of tlie 
party. While this expedition was out, two 
of the party named McBrown and Sears were 
led away by Indians who stated that they 
knew where there was a mountain of silver 
cn the southwest of Death Valley. No trace 
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of them was ever found. When their com- 
panions returned to Austin with the news, 
k. S. Davis, a prominent merchant there, 
outfitted George Wilson, a noted Texas 
Ranger, Jim Gilson and others to search for 
them but without success. 

On their return journey to Austin, Colonel 
David E. Buell, one of the searching party, 
had worn out his boots and substituted a 
pair of moceasins. This was while the Civil 
war was at its height and party feeling 
ran high. These moccasins were put up at 
auction for the benefit of the Sanitary Com- 
mission of the Union army and brought the 
enormous sum of $2,700—perhaps the highest 
price for moccasins of which there is any 
record, 

\fter the party above mentioned had gone 
out, Breyfogle and Milligan suddenly dis- 
appeared, and it is supposed went south. Other 
parties were outfitted in Austin and went in 
quest of this much sought gold and they were 
tile cause of the discoveries of the Jefferson, 
San Antonio, Twin river and Belmont dis- 
tricts. One of these parties was outfitted 
hy Governor Blaisdell who returned having 
found the barrel of a rifle and a saddle 
supposed to have been Breyfogle’s. Mr. 
irren says he had frequent talks with Brey- 
fogle—who at this time was apparently 
between forty-five and fifty years of age— 
and was not favorably impressed. From all 
that Mr. Farren could learn he became of 
the opinion that the Breyfogle mine—if there 
is one—is somewhere in the Funeral range, 
which lies partly in California and partly in 
Nevada and forms one boundary of Death 
Valley. 

From a personal knowledge of this section 
I may say that it is very difficult to prospect 
owing to the scarcity of water, and yet con- 
siderable work was done there last winter 
and very satisfactory results, both in gold 
and copper, were obtained. Preparations are 
being made by various parties to explore 
further this unknown land, this fall and 
winter. Whether the Breyfogle mine is found 
or not there is little doubt that other rich 
finds will be the result of these explorations, 


K. R. CASper. 


Ragtown of Nevada 
Drawings by James Crisp 


UTSIDE of a few ranches in Ruby val- 
() ley and the little dug-out or palisade 

stage stations, the first sign of civiliza- 
tion after leaving Salt Lake was Ragtown. 
The rags were in evidence, but the town was 
mostly brevet. It consisted of a stage sta- 
tion, a general store and a so-called hotel, 
the two latter being owned and operated by 
Ase Kenyon and his partner. The Carson 
river flowed by the place, probably because it 


couldn’t avoid it, but 
its waters had lost 
their purity and were 
of the shade of board- 
ing-house tea from the 
absorption of alkali. 

East of Ragtown, in 
those early days, lay 
the forty-mile desert, 
which the immigrants 
usually crossed in the 
night, and the road 
across this dreary waste 
was marked by the 
bleaching bones of cattle 
worn out with their 
weary journey, and 
denied entrance to the 
promised land whose 
eastern border could 
be seen fifty miles 
away defined by the 
névés and snowy mina- 
rets of the grand old 
Sierras. 

The fauna of Ragtown 
consisted of lank jack- 
rabbits, side-winder 
rattlesnakes, horned 
toads and Idaho crick- 
ets, the latter gaudily 
dressed with alternate black and yellow 
stripes around their fat bodies, the convicts 
of the insect world. Its flora was rags, rags 
of every color and of every hue; every kind 
and quality and texture here in gay com- 
mingling gave a gaudy touch to the otherwise 
dead gray landscape; for here the immigrant 
took a bath, and, in honor of the green slopes 
of the Sierras that gladdened his tired eyes, 
changed his raiment. 

Ase Kenyon, who was the principal owner 
of this variegated flower garden, was a well- 
known character. He had the reputation of 
using the truth with more parsimonious econ- 
omy than any man on the coast, not even 
barring Honey Lake Smith, the mighty pre- 
varicator of Never Sweat valley. 

Kenyon and his partner grew fat finan- 
cially by assisting tired immigrants on their 
way. This they did by trading one yoke of 
fat work cattle for three yoke of worn-out 
ones. These they would turn out on the 
range for a few months until they were in 
good condition and then trade them again. It 
will be seen that with three trades a year the 
profit would be about 3,000 per cent, unless, 
indeed, the point was passed where profit 
ceased and larceny began. 

As I have said, they ran a store and fur- 
nished the raiment that made the shedding of 
rags possible. They also sold a brand of 
whisky manufactured in Salt Lake, known as 
“Valley Tan.” It was said by those who had 
sampled it, and survived, that a man who 
would take two drinks of it and not go back 
to his wagon and whip his wife was a cow- 
ard. Of course, Kenyon and his compadre 
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were out for the best 
of it, but they diun’t 
always get it. 

One morning Kenyen 
saw an outfit approach- 
ing the station and 
rode down to meet it. 
The driver was a little, 
sore-eyed, _flat-chested 
Missourian who had 
four yoke of poor cattle 
and a big, rotund bet- 
ter half. Ase asked if 
he had anything ro 
trade or sell, and the 
little fellow pointed 
wearily back over the 
desert to where two 
oxen stood by the road, 
and remarked that there 
were a couple of steers 
—produced another he had to leave, but 

twenty from the they ought to come in 

stocking oe . . 

by night. Kenyon offer- 

ed ten dollars for them 
which, after some demur, was accepted, he 
passing over a “twenty” and getting ten 
in change, and then Kenyon rode out over 
the range. 

In an hour or so the outfit reached the 
store, and the partner, tackling the Mis- 
sourian for a trade, was sold the same two 
oxen at the same price, ten dollars. The 
woman made some purchases at the store, 
digging, with much fumbling, a twenty-dollar 
piece from the toe of a long woolen stocking 
and getting some twelve dollars in change, 
and then the pair drove on. 

When Kenyon came home toward evening 
he remarked he would go out and drive in his 
eattle, and then it was discovered how the 
Missourian had doubled out on them. They 
both laughed and Ase rode out to the cattle 
to drive them in. He did not do so, however, 
for he found the immigrant had propped a 
couple of dry carcasses on their feet, broad- 
side on to the station. Kenyon’s partner took 
it as a joke, saying that any one who could 
rob him was welcome to the goods, but Ken- 





yon was mad, and swore that he would have 
his money back. 

Next morning he saddled his mustang an 
caught his man twelve miles up the river 
He was sore but said all he wanted was hi: 
own, so the good wife, with many sighs ani 
much untying of string, produced anothe: 
twenty from the stocking, got ten in change 
and they said good-by. Two days later th« 
partners discovered that every twenty-dolla 
piece the woman had given them was a coun 
terfeit. “And just think,” said Ase, “that | 
followed that gimlet-eyed side-winder twelv« 
miles to give him ten dollars more for doing 
me up.” “Well!” he added, “if he don’t stea! 
the Golden Gate before he is in California 
three months, it will be because the govern 
ment takes it in at night.” 

When we reached Ragtown I followed the 
general custom, and proceeded to shed. My 
father bought me a pair of brown-jean pants 
men’s size, and as I was only nine years 
old, with more beam than keelson, they were 
the whole thing. I razeed them above the 

knees, buttoned them up 

close under my arms, 

put on a pair of should- 
| er straps, and burst into 
! full feather, the queer- 
est looking sage chick 
that ever appeared in 
full décolleté in the 
great basin, either be- 
fore or since that time. 
My father remarked, 
with a grim smile, that 
I reminded him of the 
lilies-of-the-valley. 1 
did not know wherein 
lay the resemblance then, 
but many years after, 
when [had left the land 
of sage-brush and dis- 
covered the Bible, I knew 
his mind couldn’t grasp 
the idea of Solomon being 
dressed that way. 








—tackling the 
Missourian for 
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With extraordinary and _ unprecedented 
iftness, the name of Kubelik has become 
a household word, wherever 
Jan Kubelik, music is held in reverence. 
Violinist He first saw the light of day 
at Michle, a little hamlet not 
far distant from Prague. His father and 
inother were peasants, the former a gardener, 
but a man who knew and played the violin 
with some efficiency. From the father he 
liad his first lessons, and subsequently entered 
the Prague conservatory. While there, Kubelik 
made his first public appearance. July, 1898, 
saw his final appearance as a student. Just 
then, the death of his father made him the 
family bread-winner. He made his first success 
as a virtuoso at Vienna, and afterward toured 
liis own country of Bohemia. Back to Vienna; 
then through Roumania and Italy, and thence 
to London—and who has ever experienced 
such a plethora of successes? No one, surely, 
since the days of Paganini. 

“I know you, my dear Kubelik, as [I 
Paganini redivivo,” were the words of the 
late Pope Leo XIII, in 1901, as he made 
the young Bohemian Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Gregory. Since this time, 
Kubelik has been the recipient of decorations 
from all the courts of Europe. 

His two recitals in London this season were 
gala events, drawing out the aristocracy en 
inasse—in fact, the only “unpapered” houses 
we can think of within a twelve-month. At 
the last of these the programme finished at 
10:45. At 11:50 we were huddled up close 
to the footlights, 500 strong, regardless of 
“race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,” listening to the eleventh encore, and 
hoarse with repeated bravo’s. Wreaths of 
laurel, and huge bunches of red roses and 
carnations piled the stage. We walked home 
after that! No penny bus should bring us 
to earth again! 
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JAN KUBELIK 


What gives rise to such paroxysms of 
frenzied applause? If art-technique alone, 
then Burmeister, Ysaye, Sarasate, Sauret, 
Hubermann, and Kreisler have spoken to us 
equally infallibly. But with them we 
applauded, and spoke words of enthusiasm 
and admiration; with Kubelik’s playing we 
find ourselves hypnotized. One hundred years 
ago, if he had appeared in Salem, would he 
not have been burned for witchcraft? He 
unites in one personality the three character- 
istics for which all artists pray—feeling, 
technique and _ personality. These made 
?aderewski, and what he means to piano- 
worshippers, so must Kubelik mean to the 
devotees of the master-instrument. 

To the critics, the Bohemian youth is an 
enigma. Many yield him the palm without 


cavil, but some seem indifferent and uphold 
their adverse opinion to the end. But the 
public has formed its opinion, and in dollars 
and cents, it is in no wise inferior to that 
formed of Sarah Bernhardt, Paderewski, and 
Adelina Patti. Of all modern virtuosos, 
Kubelik and Paderewski are the only ones 
who have achieved uniform success in all 
countries visited. He will make his first 
stand in New York in November, and will 
reach San Francisco about the middle of 
February. 

Hugo Gorlitz, his manager, speaking of San 
Francisco, said he found the public there 
most intelligent critics. “I have been west 
seven times,” said Mr. Gérlitz, “and I must 
tell you of my first trip: I was stranded 
in Salt Lake City, and had spent my last 
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seven dollars for space on billboards to 
advertise a benefit from which I hoped to get 
“the price” to New York. As I was posting 
ene of my announcements on a dead-wall, a 
chap, whom I knew as Charlie commenced 
operations of a similar nature alongside me. 
He was posting announcements of Haverly’s 
minstrels.” 

“Charlie,” said I, “will you do me a favor?” 

“\Villingly, if possible,” he replied. 

“Well, Charlie, my fix is this: I am flat 
broke, and if you hang those posters today, 
I’ for the work-house! Will you kindly 
pos{pone your work for three days? The case 
is desperate!” 

‘*| guess yes,’ said Charlie Frohman, for 
he it was.” 

oday Charles Frohman controls three 
of London’s most successful playhouses 
and Hugo Gérlitz is rated the most sagacious 
and suecessful concert-manager on earth. He 
has piloted Paderewski, Kubelik and many 
other musical notabilities all over the world, 
and in no case has he been found wanting, 
when wanted. 

“One thing you should tell your people is 
this.’ he said: “I have noticed that, no 
matter how great success an artist may have 
in England, or on the continent, his rea] 
ordeal must be faced in the United States; 
and on his success or failure there, depends 
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his future, this side the ocean. American 
disapproval is sure death here, as far as 
further laurels are concerned.” 


MALCOLM FRASER. 


“The Great Interrogation,” produced 
recently at the Alcazar theater in San Fran 
cisco, is the joint work of 
Jack London and Lee Bascom. 
It is a play of strong emo- 
tions, and scored a big hit. 
With Ibsen forthrightness, the 
story is developed and the clash of hearts 
is one that takes a direct hold on the 
audience. The ordinary expedients are not 
employed in the making of this little drama. 


The Jack 
London Play 
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It has no plot and no villain. It is a direct 
appeal, a laying bare of the human heart 
as though by a surgeon’s knife. David Payne 
having loved and lost, has given up society 
and the higher civilization and is living in 
Alaska. After the fashion of the country, he 
has for his companion an Indian girl. 

The sweetheart of former years appears. 
She had married another for wealth and 
position, but when her husband dies she 
comes to win back the love of the man she 
had once rejected. But she fails to do so. 
Payne, though loving the woman and yearn- 
ing for the life of civilization, chooses to 
remain with the Indian, who has saved his 
life and who has become dependent on him. 
The interrogation is whether or no, Payne’s 
abnegation of self in his choice of the primi- 
tive life, was the better one from a moral and 
sociological standpoint. 


Loyalty to old favorites is among the 
3ritish public’s loveliest characteristics. Emma 
Nevada, who had not been seen 
in London since 1890, recently 
demonstrated this fact. She 
was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception; flowers and applause with the true 
honest ring made her happy in the knowledge 


Californians 
in London 
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that she could still please. She undertook 
the difficult rdle of the decaying adventuress 
in “I] Traviata,” and gave a good account of 
herself. It would be folly to allege that 
Mme. Nevada’s voice rang with its old-time 
melody, but it is only just to her to say 
that her embodiment of the part was noi 
lacking in dramatic strength, and that he 
arias were sung brilliantly and with muci 
of the spontaneity which characterized her 
work when she was in the heydey of her 
career. 

Sure of a warm welcome when she return 
to these shores again, Maxine Elliott close: 


her London engagament in Clyde Fitch’ 
“Her Own Way” at the Savoy theater. Nigh: 


after night London’s elite gave substantia 
testimony of the appreciation in which th 
Californian actress is held. The King an 
royal suite attended one of the performances 
and the actress was commanded to th 
royal box to receive the monarch’s thanks. 
The stately carriage and flawless beauty 
of Maxine Elliott and her fluent style an 
“freedom from the usual American twang 
and mannerisms,” made her a favorite wit! 
press and public at once. Gertrude Elliott 
her sister, now Mrs. Forbes Robertson, looke: 
after her socially; and altogether she ha: 
made an impression in London, histrionical]) 
and socially, which has exceeded expectation 
It should be borne in mind that these signal 
honors were obtained by the San Franciscan 
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at the height of the London season, and 
while public attention was being absorbed by 
renowned competitors as Sir Henry 
Irving, Ellen Terry, Dusé, Caruso, Réjane, 
Melba, the three Coquelins, and a score of 
other footlight notabilities. 


} 
sucn 


Following Wilton Lackaye, in “The Pit,” 
at the Columbia theater, San Francisco, comes 
Kthel Barrymore. She will appear in her 
great suecess, “Sunday,” and will be sup- 
ported by the same powerful company which 
appeared with her during the long run at 
the Hudson theater, New York. The pic- 
turesque western play was written by Thomas 
Raceward, and fits the star to a nicety. Her 
leading man is still Bruce McRae, who made 
such a hit in “Cousin Kate.” 


Kleanor Robson, who comes to the Colum- 
bia theater, San Francisco, early in Octo- 
ber, played a three months’ engagement of 
remarkable success at the Duke of York’s 
theater, London. The London public was 
loath to have her return to America when she 
did, and much satisfaction has been expressed 
in the English press that her managers, Liebler 
& Company, of New York, have promised 
to send her to London again in 1906 with a 
new play. The play, it is said, has not yet 
been selected, but almost every playwright 
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in England of any distinction at all has 
made eager offers to write one for her. 


The grand opera season at the Tivoli 
opera house is safely the greatest attraction 
of the year in San Francisco. Among the 
lesser lights Phyllis Partington has attracted 
attention. She plays the small parts in which 
she is cast with real distinction. Miss Part- 
ington is a California girl, yet in her teens, 
possessed of rare beauty, personal magnetism 
and an admirable voice. She is a pupil of 
Fernando Michelena and has studied the 
violin under Sigmund Beel. 


“The Last Appeal” will be White Whittle- 
sey’s farewell to the San Francisco Alcazar. 
He is a sympathetic actor and has estab- 
lished a precedent which will be hard for 
his successor to follow. It is safe to predict 
however, that Charles Waldron, the new lead- 
ing man of the Alcazar stock company, will 
qualify. Mr. Waldron has a successful past 
which is the forerunner of a successful future. 
Lucia Moore, the new leading woman, is an 
actress of ability. She plays with fire and 
passion. Lenora Kirwin will be the prin- 
cipal ingenue. 


Marie Gordon, who recently joined Bishop’s 
players at the Majestic theater, San Fran- 
cisco, is a girl of great promise. She has 
youth and beauty and a distinct personality 
which has already made her presence in the 
company felt. She is a sister of Eleanor 
Gordon, whose almost instant success on the 
stage encouraged the younger sister to try. 
Both girls are natives of Seattle, Washington. 


Joseph Noel’s dramatization of Jack Lon- 
don’s novel, “The Sea Wolf,” was produced 
for the first time at the Majestic theater, in 
San Francisco, with Frank MacVicars in the 
title role. The play is out-of-the-ordinary 
melodrama, the action is quick and full of 
the life of the sea. Interest centers in the 
character of Wolf Larsen and Mr. MacVicars 
portrayed it splendidly. He looked the part 
of a seal-poacher and acted it as few in 
America could. In the well proportioned 
third act, after his great life and death 
struggle in the dark with his rebellious crew, 
he comes on deck to find Maud Brewster 
gone with Humphrey Van der Weyden; was 
a masterly presentation of a strong scene. 
Next in importance to the Wolf was the cook 
an elevation that could be traced to the 
excellent work of Frank Bacon. His comedy 





gave the necessary relief to the strenuous 
scenes. Although the great climax comes in 


the third act, interest does not lessen and the 
curtain falls with the audience still gasping. 
The dramatist has made the most of every 
situation and written a strong, if not a very 
beautiful, play. 












Books and Writers 


Exactly where in the country lying to the 
west of the great lakes is St. Etienne? The 
answer to the question is 
immaterial. Probably “on 
the maps of the world 
you will find it not.” It 
might be St. Paul or a _ combination 
of that city and Minneapolis, for the 
description fits the Minnesota country accu- 
rately enough. It might, too, be Chicago. But 
really it does not matter; the main point is 
that it is the central point about which 
revolves Alice Winter’s story, “The Prize to 
the Hardy,” which is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. In this 
imaginary city, which might be any one of 
several cities, lives and has lived from the 
pioneer days, Nicholas Windsor, gruff, hardy, 
shrewd, successful and a multi-millionaire, 
and with him lives his daughter Vera, 
“divinely tall and most divinely”—well, she 
would be divinely fair doubtless were it not 
for the Indian blood which she has inherited 
from her mother. To the city and to Nich- 
olas, and to Vera finally comes Frank 
Lenox, a distant kinsman. 

There you have the main characters in the 
book, although Kemyss, the villain of the 
play and the Lyells, man and wife, play a 
part secondary only to theirs. It might as 
well be mentioned that the “prize to the 
hardy” is Vera and that “the hardy” is 
Frank Lenox, a fact which he is compelled 
to demonstrate. 

He does it, but exactly how is for the story 
and not for the reviewer to tell. In doing it, 
however, he manages to run into a forest 
fire in Minnesota, and the description of it is 
startlingly graphic. In the very midst of the 
red horror of this fire he and Vera meet for 
a third time, and—ah well, any one might 
guess the rest. But the story is well told— 
particularly well told. 


A Tale of the 
Northwest 





A. J. W. 


The author of “Pipes and Timbrels,” is 
W. J. Henderson, and it is but justice t 
say that his is a generous 


A Book of allowance of the art of poesy 
Verse for All the rules of prosody are 
Lovers remembered, and the literar) 

finish of his work is admir- 
able. Nevertheless one can but wonder why 


9” 


the name, “Pipes and Timbrels?” There is, 
for instance, a poem in the book entitled, 
“Amor ‘Triumphator,” which the casual 
reader might deem more appropriate as a 
title for all of Mr. Henderson’s work. 

For the little volume teems with love, and 
its theme forever is love’s ecstasy. As far 
as its author is concerned, the little winged 
god undoubtedly is conqueror. And_ it is red 
love too, the kind that boils and seethes and 
will not be cooled. Read, for example, this 
extract from “Tantalus,” the first poem in 


the book. Venus comes to Tantalus, woos 
and tempts him with such words as 
these : 


There, as thou liest half entranced by sleep, 
I'll come to thee—I, beautiful as light— 
With eager eyes, with sweet and hungry lips, 
To sting thy face with kisses keen as fire, 
To clasp thee in these fair and roundest arms, 
Upon this bosom white as untrod snow, 

But warmer than dear Cyprus’ summer sun. 
Thee shall I circle round with yearning love 
Till all thy senses reel as if in wine, 

And the last ecstatic throbbings of thy breath 
Die out in whispers amorous as mine; 

Wilt thou, my Tantalus, not love me now? 


As has been said, the literary finish of 
the little work is commendable. As for the 
rest, there are a good many people who feel 
that way, and those who do not should be 
willing to make allowance for their suffering 
fellow mortals. Richard G. Badger of Boston 
is the publisher, and the price of the eighty- 
seven pages in the book is but a dollar and a 
quarter. 


A. J. W. 
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THE NEEDHAM BROTHERS, OF BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, MADE AN 
ARTISTIC WINDOW DISPLAY OF SEPTEMBER “SUNSET” 


The exposition at Portland, Oregon, which 
will close during the current month, has been 
productive of a vast 

Wheeler’s Trail of amount of literature in 
Lewis & Clark lines of his- 
tory, fiction 

and poetry. Several novels have 
won no little attention for their 
authors by being based upon the 
narratives of the early northwest 
explorers, while the story of the 
doings of McLoughlin, the Hudson 
Bay company’s factor and of the 
sturdy Mareus Whitman have 
gone into historical novels of thrill- 
ing interest. Chiet among the 
authentic and well-written books 
that will stand as most valuable 
reference material, as well as con- 


taining continued narratives of 
absorbing interest, are the two 
volumes by Olin D. Wheeler, 


entitled, “The Trail of Lewis and 
Clark,” published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons early last year. The 
writer is well known as a member 
of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety, and as the author of the 
“Indian Land and Wonderland,” 
and “The Wonderland.” He has 
shown great painstaking and 
research in collating and com- 
piling the large amount of data 
necessary to interpret satisfac- 
torily, not only the journals of 
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Lewis and Clark, but all other 
side-lights upon the historic facts 
and other concurrent events that 
the reader may be entertained and 
not wearied in all the 900 pages 
that go to make up the books. 
More than two hundred illustra- 
tions, including several excellent 
color engravings, combined with 
first-class letter-press and heavy 
paper give the volumes a most 
artistic appearance. The author 
states frankly that the genesis of 
these books is attributable to 
“Wonderland,” the annual publi- 
cation of the Northern Pacific 
railway. It was in the preparation 
of this book, the accomplishment 
of which has won for him many 
words of praise, that he traveled 
over large areas of the northwest 
and became personally conversant 
with much of the route followed 
by Lewis and Clark in their 
explorations of a century ago. He 
then determined to follow, as 
closely as he could, the original 
trail of these travelers, and that 
largely forms the scope of these 
volumes. Here are also stated 
some facts concerning the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, and a number of 
interesting incidents which the 
writer obtained in his travels—incidents 
which couple the past with the present, and 
make a thrilling story of what might 
have been dry-as-dust history. The author 














AN ATTRACTIVE “SUNSET” WINDOW AT ELIASON’S BOOK STORB, 
IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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quotes liberally from the journals of 


the explorers, giving facsimile pages from 
the original documents, and presents also 
a large number of carefully prepared maps 
and charts of the original trail, not only 
those prepared by Lewis and Clark, but those 
showing the route as it appears today in 
crossing the great northwest. The author 
dedicates his work to Charles S. Fee, the 
popular passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific company, formerly, for many 
years, the general passenger agent of the 
Northern Pacific, whose rails cross at many 
points the long-ago trail of Lewis and Clark. 


This is a time when “health fads” are the 
thing. The diseased may take his choice 
among a thousand differ- 
ent varieties of treat- 
ment. He may be healed 
through his mind or 
through his spirit, by massage or treatment 
of his bones, by a Dowie or the “healer” 
whose advertisement is in the papers. If 
blue glass does not heal him he may go bare- 
footed and be saved, and if he wishes to learn 
more about the particular variety of treat- 
ment he has made his own, he may subscribe 
for a journal that will tell him all about 
it. Yes, this is a day when fads of heal- 
ing are numerous; poor little man is strug- 
gling mightily and ever hopelessly—for we 
still die—against the disease fiat. 

Among all these fads, perhaps none is more 
remarkable than the one promulgated by 
Chalmers Prentice, M.D., in his book, “The 
Eye, Mind Energy and Matter.” Here is a 
man, and a doctor at that, who proposes tv 
cure most diseases that flesh is heir to by 
simply having the victim wear the sort of 
glasses he will prescribe. He holds out a 
large hope to consumptives, and is sure that 
victims of the drink habit can be cured. For 
every one that thirsteth unduly, here are glad 
tidings for you—if you will be sure to wear 
the right glasses. 

For fear that somebody may think that 
the tenor and purpose of the book are 
exaggerated the following sentences are 
quoted : 


To Cure Yourself, 
Wear Glasses 


Next, to obtain the most positive and immedi- 
ate relief (from the appetite for alcoholic liquor) 
we must subdue all brain irritation and con- 
serve wasting energy with “repression” glasses, 
which act on the largest gray-matter area of 
the brain, the visual centers. The action of 
“repression” glasses in subduing the irritability 
and appetite is immediate. 


Honestly, that is a fair sample of the book. 
It ought to be a good thing for the makers 
of “repression” glasses, but whether it would 
be a good thing in any other respect—well, 
any one may judge for himself. Yet it would 
not be strange if Dr. Prentice found numer- 
ous patrons. 
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Herman Scheffauer, one of California’: 
most musical verse writers, drifted back t 
London, full of gossip ot 
Poet Scheffauer the continent. He has taken 
in London chambers in St. Mary’s 
road off St. Luke’s road 
in Bayswater, one of the swagger suburbs 0: 
London. In this ecclesiastical purlieu he is 
snugly ensconced, and his Pegasus, he tells me 
is for the first time since leaving San Fran 
cisco, mountable. Naturally, sweet poesy is 
fairly dripping from Herman’s fingers. Whe 
I called, his tablet was placed on a trunk and 
he was sitting cross-legged composing a 
sonnet on “Thoughts at leaving California.’ 
Here it is: 


Roaring to southward rolled the train. The night 
Down firmamental fields to westward bore 
Her are of soft eclipse, the hills and shore 

Enfolding, save where sunset stormed with light 

The spines of gilded peaks, whose heavenwa'd 

height 
The aspect of an earthly parting wore: 
Rose then, revolving, Day whose splendor mors 
Made splendid palm and orange in my flight. 


Though alps their massives interpose or sands 
Of wind-worn, dappled deserts sunder me 
From thee, O Mother—or the flood’s great awe-- 

Not siren cities, nor enchanted lands, 

Nor old isles ‘’stablished in their subject sea 
From thee my loyalty and love shall draw 


Scheffauer begins to like London as he gets 
further acquainted with its never-ending 
types and sights. He tells me “The Shadow 
of Quong Lung,” having been adapted by a 
famous German librettist, is to be given its 
initial performance in Leipsic this summer, 
and, if a success will be heard here and in 
the United States. 

The poet expects to remain here a year, 
during which time he purposes to send in 
check-producing sonnets, and what not to 
literary reviews of London. He says it 
would take more than a lifetime to express 
his impressions of the last uwelvemonth. 


MALCOLM FRASER. 


The story, “A Gentleman of the Highway,” 
by Kathryn Jarboe (Mrs. Jerome Case Bull), 
which appeared in Ains- 
lee’s for July, has_ been 
dramatized, and it is 
expected that it will be 
produced during the com- 
ing season in New York. 
The author, who is a Californian by birth, 
although a resident of New York for several 
years, is best known as a writer of short 
stories which have appeared in magazines 
during the past ten years. The scenes of 
most of her stories are laid in California, 
notably “Rigo’s Circus” in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine for August, which tells of life in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. Of late she has been 
studying dramatic art and plans to devote 
most of her time in the future to playwriting. 


A Californian’s 
Story on the 
Stage 
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“A Gentleman of the Highway,” has an old 
English setting, telling of the adventures of 
a mad-cap who, dofling woman’s garb, and 
dressing as a Turpin, holds up travelers, 
with many adventures touching both comedy 
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and tragedy. Mrs. Bull has a strong, dis- 
tinctive style which always entertains, hand- 
ling her plots and her dialogue in a manner 
that shows shrewd observation of men and 
things. 
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“Poems,” by Egbert Willard Fowler, is the 
title of one of the latest books published by 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


A Book of It has been said often enough 
More or Less that it is impossible to define 
Poetry what poetry is. Certainly mere 


poetical form does not make 
poetry, nor—although some people probably 
would hold otherwise—is poetical thought or 
emotion, whatever that may be, sufficient to 
fill all the requirements of a fair definition. 
Suppose that these undoubted requisites com- 
bine—would the result necessarily be poetry? 
There is a question for your consideration. 
However, all of the foregoing is by the way. 
The fact remains that the work of Mr. 
Fowler in this little volume is_ labeled, 
“Poems.” The work is to some extent in the 
form of verse, and the world has the assur- 
ance of Mr. Badger, as publisher, that it is 
poetry. Is it? Let the reader judge for him- 
self, if he be capable. Here are some sample 
“poems” : 


I filled three glasses, 

For there are three of us here at the table. 
The one at my right is tall and seraph-formed : 
He has a wistful mouth, like a dew-thirsty rose, 
And eyes with dull tear traces. 

Pale? Yes, he is always pale. 

Suffering, you know,— 

Ah, well, you may not know. 


That is a sample “poem,” and here is 
another: 


Now I shall write— 

Ah, something so beautiful! 
Yes, like a balm it shall be, 
Soothing to wounded hearts, 
Restful to weary brains, 

The prophet’s covenant 

To his faithful followers. 


Are these “poems?” Let the reader decide 
for himself, and let the rest of us keep 
silence. 

ALJ. W. 


A small but enjoyable book of essays is 
“Said the Observer,” by Louis J. Stellmann, 
which is published by the 

Humor and Phil- Whitaker & Ray Co., San 
osophy Mixed Francisco. The “Observer” 
occupies himself in taking 

a philosophical view of life, with its many 
incongruities and frequent absurdities. His 
point of view is kindly, and a vein of 
homely and refreshing humor runs through 
what he has to say. There is none of his little 
essays which is not calculated to give 
the reader a _ good-natured tolerance of 
this queer world and the people that make 
it queer. The mere title of the essays, 
among which are included “Influence of 
the Pipe,” “The Mannish Woman,” “The 
Eating Habit,” and others, does not serve to 
give any idea of the attractiveness of their 
manner and matter, and it is impossible to 
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do so in a brief review. Like all literature 
in which there is merit, they must be read 
to be appreciated. 


“Love Triumphant,” by Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles, is a collection of short poems. In 
the compass of one hundred and sixty pages 
the author deals with the love of man 
and woman, the Divine Love, patriotism, love 
of country, and love triumphant over sin. 
Those dealing directly with love are passion- 
ate. Some have depth and power; but all 
have the note of passion as this: 


Till at last the only sounds 
Which stab the silence with delicious wounds 
Are two loud hearts which passion overpowers. 


His religious poems are full of the new 
thought, but it is in his patriotic verse that 
the author really finds himself. The book is 
full of true poetry, and Mr. Knowles is a 
man who knows how to practice art, and 
one who believes in the dignity and abiding 
value of it. Published by Dana, Estes & 
Co., Boston. 


The Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, edited, with introduction, 
notes and index, by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
have been published by Floyd and White- 
house, and are now ready for distribution. 
This work is of real value, because in it 
one can read history from the original 
sources and does not have to subtract the 
personal equation of the writer. Besides the 
Journals of Lewis and Clark, numerous other 
documents connected therewith are included 
in the book. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the book is the atlas containing 
upward of fifty maps made by Clark and 
many faesimile pages of their journals. 


“The Palace of the Heart and Other Poems 
of Love” is the title of a small book of 
verse of which Pattie Williams Gee is the 
author and Richard G. Badger, Boston, the 
publisher. The poems are rather unequal 
in merit, but some of them are decidedly 
good. 


Books Received 


“Dr. Nicolas Stone,” by E. Spence De Pue. 
G. W. Dillingham Company, New York. 

“In the Reign of Coyote,” by Katherine 
Chandler. Ginn & Company, New York. 

“Fool for Love,” by Francis Lynde. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

“Only a Grain of Sand,” by Charles Maus 
Taylor. The John C. Winton Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

“The Matrimonial Primer,’’ by V. B. Ames and 
Gordon Ross. Paul Elder and Company, San 


Francisco; 75 cents. 
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The Social Secretary— What It Means 


In talking to a representative of a New 
York newspaper in 1899, Dr. William H. 
Tolman, the director of the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, told him that a new 
profession was under way. 

“\Vhat is it?” the reporter asked; and the 
director replied: 

“The Social Secretary.” 

“\Vhat in the world is that?” 

“The Social Secretary,” explained Dr. Tol- 
man, “is an official to be added to the staff 
of a business firm who shall be a point of 
contact between it and its employes so as 
to promote industrial betterment.” 

Soon after the Institute had made the 
public announcement of this new career, a 
letter was received from a woman in New 
England, who said she wanted to be a Social 
Secretary. How could she do it? The Insti- 
tute gave her the necessary information, and 
told her that she could rely on its help in 
every possible way. She quickly grasped the 
idea, and going to the largest department 
store in her own city, told the proprietor 
that he ought to have a Social Secretary, and 
that she wanted the position. He was favor- 
ably impressed, and added her to his staff. 
She was the first Social Secretary in America. 

That was the beginning of a movement which 
in half a decade has spread across the coun- 
try, and is today developing on strong and 
healthful lines in at least one city of the 
Pacific coast. The first house in San Fran- 
cisco to establish a welfare department was 
that of Hale Bros., who, operating department 
stores in several cities have recently taken 
steps which will place the firm in the front 
rank of those establishments who are striving 
to attain the best for all employes. 

it has been remarked often that competence 
is the rarest commodity in the world and 
commands the highest price. Competent work- 
men are too rare to remain on the lowest 
round of the ladder. Their salaries must keep 


The Course of Empire 











pace with their skill. One employer, in under- 
taking to exploit the principles of industrial 
betterment, gave as his reason that having 
accumulated a fortune sufficient to provide 
liberally for his family, he had determined to 
devote the future net profits of his large 
business to humanity and chose to begin 
by doing what he might toward making life 
easier and happier for those who were help- 
ing to make that profit. Another said, when 
inquired of respecting his motive for having 
provided unusual opportunities for the women 
in his establishment that for the very reason 
that the girls in his employ were so faith- 
ful and earnest in his interest, they were 
deprived of opportunity to develop along the 
lines of home industries. If they, after several 
years in his employ, married and in their own 
homes failed to any degree because of ignor- 
ance in practical home duties he felt per- 
sonally responsible in a measure, and pre- 
ferred to ease his conscience in the matter 
by providing a chance for them to learn 
these things. So this merchant has classes 
in sewing, cooking, embroidery and physical 
culture after working hours are over for the 
day. Other men adopt welfare work for their 
establishments for purely business reasons. 
It gives better service to have the operatives 
well paid, well fed, well clothed, happier and 
more healthful. And better service begets 
a more successful business, so that whatever 
capital is thus invested never fails to pay 
a high rate of interest. 

Before this feature of industrial progress 
had appeared on the Pacific coast much pre- 
liminary work had been accomplished. Lunch- 
rooms had been in successful operation in 
many houses; the emergency room had proved 
its value; provision had been made by some 
houses for education of cash-boys and girls 
in the evening; libraries had been opened 
and nearly every house had some humanita- 
rian feature. But it remained for Hale Bros. 
to set the example on a more ambitious scale. 
For a number of years a graduate nurse 
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THE NEW CLUB HOUSE OF THE 


has been in charge of the emergency room 
and cares daily for all the varied woes to 
which human flesh is heir. This feature of 
helpfulness has a counterpart at San Fran- 


cisco’s Central Telephone Exchange where 
the several hundred young women there 


employed find a similar relief in hours of 
fatigue or pain. The rest-room here is large, 
airy and attractive and contains many com- 
forts beside the small room adjoining with 
its neat white beds awaiting those girls whose 
nerves have been unstrung. 


At Hale’s there is a school session from 
eight to ten o’clock in thc morning. This 


is made possible by the fact that this house 
does not open for business until nine o’clock. 
In this connection it may be said also, that 
as the store does not remain open on Satur- 
day evenings the management 
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GOLF CLUB—RALPH HART, ARCHITECT 
refreshed and recreated. Many of the girls 
improve this time and opportunity to con- 
tinue the work begun in the evening sewing- 
class. Sewing machines are at the disposal 
of the girls and under competent instruction 
they learn to fit and make their own shirt- 
waists or whatever may be preferred. 
Under the auspices of the Selah Club too, 
entertainments are given, musical, dramatic, 
or an occasional lecture is arranged by the 
literature and history section. ° The library 
of over two hundred wel!-selected volumes 
supplies reading matter. A benefit associa- 
tion secures relief in time of illness, and 
the tax is so low as to be unfelt; from ten to 
fifty cents per month according to salary 
received, 
ELIZABETH C. WHEELER. 





occasionally improves the oppor- 
tunity thus furnished to entertain 
its employes for a social reunion. 

The lunch-room with adjvining 
reading and rest-room is already 
a feature of every well-regulated 
establishment. At Hale’s not only 
are these rooms well-lighted and 
ventilated but lead directly to a 
large roof-garden, provided with 
seats and flower-boxes which will 
in a few months render it one 
of the most charming spots in the 
city. Bathed in warm sunshine 
and gazing out over the bay with 
its vista of quiet villages nestling 
beneath the foothills beyond, the 
employes walk about or sit read- 
ing or sewing during the noon- 














hour and return to their places 


THE MAIN ROOM OF THE SAN FRANCISCO GOLF CLUB HOUSE 
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A Motor’s Remarkable Record 


A Diesel motor in use at the Tucson shops 
of the Southern Pacific Company has made 
a rather remarkable record in connection with 
the quantity and cost of fuel it uses. During 
three months, the motor was operated seventy- 
nine days, or a total of 789% hours. During 
this ‘ime it consumed fuel oil costing $52.77 
and lubricating oil costing $51.97, making 
the total cost for the three months but 
$104.74. The cost per hour was but thirteen 
and two-tenths cents. As has been said, this 
is 22 unusual record. 


What the Exposition Means 


Ai a recent meeting of the Wisconsin 
Society of Oregon, Tom L. Johnson, of Port- 
land, read an interesting paper on the theme, 
“What the Lewis and Clark Exposition Means 
for Portland.” Here are some extracts: 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition is favored 
more than any other exposition has ever been 
in s natural environments. Standing upon 
the Jake View terrace, the eye is charmed by 
one of the most beautiful landscape effects the 
country ean produce. With Guild’s lake in the 
foreground; with the beautiful group of govern- 
ment buildings on the peninsula, the Willamette 
river in the distance, winding its way from the 


mountains to mingle its waters with the storm- 
tossed Pacific, and the background of hills with 
the snow-capped mountain peaks of Mt. Hood 
and Mt. St. Helens, a scene of grandeur is 
presented that would baffle the description of 
the most gifted artist. To all this natural 
beauty, the intelligence, energy and strenuous 
work of the experienced artist and architect 


have been added in the erection of the main 
group of the exhibit palaces, consisting of eight 
grand structures surrounded by the best of the 
landscape artists’ skill, forming a compact, 
ideal surrounding for the exhibits to be dis- 
played, such as the world has never seen. 

When the doors of the great exhibit palaces 
of the exposition were thrown open there were 
revealed one of the most complete arrays of the 
product of the brain and intelligence of the 
manufacturer, the artist, the inventor and the 
artisan, systematically arranged for inspection, 
that has ever been presented for the considera- 
tion, examination and study of the sightseer 
and student of the economics. To assemble this 
vast array of scientific and industrial endeavor 
has been a hereulean task and has taxed the 
energy of those in charge of the exhibit feature, 
to the utmost. 

The eye of the visitor beholds a display of 
the very best specimens of the industrial art— 
tapestry, porcelain, silks, jewelry, in fact all 
the remarkable and exquisite products of the 
loom, kiln and delicate artistic tools, together 
with the latest improvements in telegraphy, 
telephony, machinery, the methods employed in 
mining and lumbering, and many other inter- 
esting features. To all this is added the dis- 
play of the beautiful, artistic, ornate and unique 
booths and structures in which the exhibits are 
displayed for inspection and comparison. 

The exposition, when it closes its gates on 
October 15th and passes into history, will only 
then have begun its great work and mission 
for the benefit of the city of Portland and the 
Pacific coast. Its magnificent architectural 


lines, its beautiful exemplification of the blend- 
ing of colors and the arrangement of details of 
erg will live long after every vestige of 
le fair 


has passed away. ‘The improvement 
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in the decorative schemes of the home and 
fireside, the elevation of the mind of the grow- 
ing generation, the higher thoughts, enlarged 
views, grander aspirations of the general public, 
will remain a lasting and living monument of 
the glory of the exposition of 1905. The city 
will have taken on a new lease of life, new 
buildings will be erected, new industries started 
and the beauties of the city and state will 
have been heralded from one end of the land to 
the other, its natural advantages exploited in 
such a manner as to attract capital and skilled 
labor within its borders. The population of the 
city will increase, the price of real estate will 
advance, the smoke of factory chimneys ascend 
and the busy whir of a prosperous and enter- 
prising city will be heard. 


The San Francisco Golf Club 


Golf is a favorite sport for Californians 
because it can be played every day in the 
year in this all-the-year-round, out-of-door 


climate. Golf links form attractive winter 
features from one end of the state 
to the other, the most alluring being 


the courses at San Francisco, Del Monte, 
and Santa Barbara. For many years the 
San Francisco Golf Club course was located 
on the sloping hills of the Presidio mili- 
tary reservation, but recently the demands 
of this growing army-post have com- 
pelled the removal of the links to a tract of 
several hundred acres in the southern section 
of the city, in what is known as the Ingleside 
district. Here the club, which numbers among 
its members between three and four hundred 
men and women prominent in business and 
social life, has just completed an artistic 
and commodious structure for its headquar- 
ters. The view from the house is superb, 
extending far to seaward, with the rounded 
summits of the coast range to the left and 
the mirror-like surface of Lake Merced in 
the middle distance. The architect of the 
building, Ralph Hart, is receiving much 
praise for his excellent design, an idea of 
which may be obtained from the accompany- 
ing engravings. 


California Building at Portland 


All of the buildings at the Portland expo- 
sition are beautiful and Sunset has already 
given excellent pictures of them, but there 
is one more beautiful than any other, and 
that is the California State building. Built 
in the form of a Greek cross, each wing is 
an exact copy of one of the old missions 
founded by the Franciscans, San Antonio, 
San Luis Rey, Dolores and El Carmelo are 
represented and the softly-calling chimes that 
remind you of the passing hours seem also 
to call up the shades of the fathers of long 
ago. The building is the largest and finest 
of the state buildings, and is a fine exhibit of 
itself. Twenty-three thousand square feet 
of floor space is afforded by its two floors. 
In this are housed all the state exhibits 
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except a few in Agricultural hall. In variety 
of products and artistic manner of installing, 
it is admitted to be the best ever gotten 
together, and considering what California has 
done upon previous occasions this is saying 
a great deal for its efforts at Portland. Let 
us see what is here—mammoth vegetables and 
surprising fruits, fields of golden grain—these 
we have been accustomed to, but, behold! 
here is olive oil, so pure and clear it seems 
fit food for those who dwelt on Parnassus. 
Here is a case containing great nuggets of yel- 
low gold, bottles of glittering dust and trays 
of shining grains. Here is cinnabar, or quick- 
silver; here beautiful building stones; there 
a case of glittering gems more beautiful than 
any diamonds ever mined, blazing with a 
thousand lights; palest pink, deepest red, 
darkest purple. What are they? Whence 
came they? Kunzite from the desert country! 
Denied of God the flowers and trees they 
hide in their naked breasts these rarely beau- 
tiful gems are its compensation. Here is a 
bear made of glossy prunes—a modern bear, 
playing Auld Lang Syne on a graphophone. 
His neighbor is an elephant made of nuts, 
and here is a model of the state capitol also 
made of nuts. There is wine of all kinds, 
and in these jars oil black as if just spurted 
from some great gusher. That sparkling 
white stuff over there is only beet juice 
refined to snowy sugar. Here a bale of wool, 
over there piles of flossy silk. See these pol- 
ished slabs of onyx and satiny woods ready 
to make into beautiful furniture or finish 
the inside of a drawing-room. And _ these 
queer little round, black things are briquettes, 
made of crude oil and coal] dust. We try to 
think of something that neither grows nor is 
made in this wonderful state but give it up. 

In a pleasant lecture-room visitors hear 
entertaining lectures, illustrated by moving 
pictures, and afterward there is a glass of 
sparkling Shasta water for you and a cosy 
seat in the reception-room, with plenty of 
good company. Apartments for the Commis- 
sioners and their families, offices and a large 
reception-room, are provided in the state 
building. Governor Pardee held a reception 
here when he visited the fair, and Mrs. Par- 
dee, Mrs. Wiggins and Mrs. Filcher were hos- 
tesses. The Commission consists of Governor 
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Pardee, Frank Wiggins, of Los Angeles, and 
J. A. Filcher, of San Francisco, ably assisted 
by G. A. Dennison, secretary, and Charles L. 
Wilson, superintendent. Mr. Wilson has had 
charge of every installation of California 
exhibits since the centennial. Under their 
direction the building was constructed and 
the exhibits collected and installed. With its 
splendid building, unequailed exhibits and 
strong corps of veteran exposition peopie, 
California has easily maintained its prestize 
in leading all exposition displays. 


ANNIE LOUISE Morrison. 


In the Growing Northwest 


Oregon and Washington are growing rap- 
idly, almost as rapidly as California. Wide- 
awake men of Portland and Seattle have becn 
adopting progressive methods of promotion 
and the result is seen in the tide of immigra- 
tion which has set in northward. The rail- 
roads are taking notice of the importance 
of this movement and recently there have 
been several moves on the checker-board that 
design to help build up still further the fast- 
growing region touching the Columbia. in 
two cases, recently, of railway appointments, 
Oregon’s gain is California’s loss. The he:d 
officials of the Harriman lines _ recently 
announced the appointment, with headquarters 
at Portland, of Paul Shoup as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, and of William McMurray 
as assistant general passenger agent. Mr. 
Shoup has been district freight and passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific company at 
San Jose, California. His is a rare combina- 
tion of bookishness and business, having 
won fame as story-writer and poet, and 
there are few more wide-awake, all-round 
railroad men than he. Mr. MeMurray was 
for some years in charge of the promotion 
work of the Southern Pacific company, but 
lately has been following similar lines for 
the Hotel St. Francis of San Francisco. His 
acquaintance is as broad as the nation; his 


‘energy, enthusiasm and conscientious per- 


formance of duty have won him a name that 
is an asset for which rivals would pay a 
fortune. 


Wilton, photo 


LINKS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO GOLF CLUB—LAKE MERCED IN THE DISTANCE 
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“Moonlight Bill” 


“Moonlight Bill” was the sobriquet 
They gave him on the “Q” 

As by this name he is known to fame 
It will do as well for you. 


Now, William sat on the right-hand perch 
Of the cab of “Ninety Nine” 

And little cared how much was dared; 
Provided he checked “on time.” 


“Ninety Nine” was a “rare old girl,” 
With steam and speed to spare; 

Put Bill on the seat with a record to beat 
The iron she’d skim like a hare. 


One stormy night, in the winter time, 

In the year one nine naught one, 

There was “hell to pay” on the right of way 
When the storm its work had done. 


In consequence our Bill was late 

And his heart was filled with woe, 
So the throttle went till the metal bent 
To a notch in the lowest row. 


His engine sprang like a frightened steed 
And the miles behind them sped, 

While Bill held tight and glued his sight 
To the ice-clad steel ahead. 


They rounded a curve and struck the “straight” 

That far o’er the prairie lay, 

When a headlight bright, burst through the 
night 

And seemed scarce a mile away. 


Bill seized the reverse with a muttered curse 
And used both sand and air, 

Then held his breath and awaited death, 
With a snatch of forgotten prayer. 


Sunset Rays 











The sparks flew high from the grinding wheels ; 
The fireman fell in a swoon; 

It is hard to relate, but the truth I state, 

It was naught but the rising moon. 


And now when the moonbeams lightly fall 
And silver the round-house floor, 

Our Bill is sad and his temper bad 

He has seen such things before. 


Charles A. Maybury. 





Out of the Throng 


Out of range of the gaslight’s glare, 
Away from the maddening crowd; 

Out on the prairie, bleak and bare, 
Canopy of sun and cloud; 

Longing for you with all my heart— 
Holding myself to blame 

For keeping you and I apart— 
Loving you just the same. 


Away from the singing, humming wires ; 
Away from the throng-surged street ; 

Away from the city’s towering spires, 
With never a soul to greet 

Through the hot and dreary summer’s day 
Save perhaps a man or two; 

Eyes growing dim, the mind away, 
Thinking, dear one, of you. 


Oyt of the land of sighs and pain; 
Away from revel and fun; 

Out on the lonely, grass-grown plain, 
Under the scorching sun. 

Yet bearing my hardships like a man— 
Playing life’s fitful game, 

With aching heart ’neath summer’s tan— 
Loving you just the same. 


Harry Van Demark. 
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Life’s Seasons 


From his fingers to his toes, 

Back again to Baby’s nose, 

Pinker than the pinkest rose, 

Gurgling softly as he goes, 

Free from e’en the trifling woes, 
Is the Spring of Life. 


Rushing, tearing, schoolboy fun, 

Laughing, chaffing, does he run. 

Aimless! when his work is done, 

Thoughtful! when the task begun. 

Happy that the times have come, 
The Summer of his Life. 


Now his hair is tinged with gray. 
Straight the path before him lay, 
World wealth gathered in the way, 
Strewn with roses, thorns astray. 
Many toned the passing day, 

The Autumn of his Life. 


To this life, his heart he gave, 

Tears and blessings, his to save. 

Now in twilights, softly wave, 

Bending grasses o’er his grave. 

Chained he lies, Death’s silent slave, 
The Winter of his Life. 


Marion B. Owens. 





Anticipation and Realization 


“Some oyster stew,” I slowly said, 
As from the bill of fare I read, 

And then the waiter quickly flew 
Into a room, where, well I knew, 
The chef was busy, warm and red. 


My neighbor also would be fed, 

And as to me he bends his head, 
Says, “I will take the same as you, 
Some oysters, too.” 


3ut time went by on wings unspread ; 
We ate some pickles, nibbled bread, 
Then uttered words of scarlet hue, 

And when our orders came to view, 
Each found therein, like lumps of lead— 
Some oysters—two. 


Las’ 


An’ 
An’ 
An’ 


Th’ 
An’ 
An’ 
An’ 
Th’ 
An’ 
An’ 


A. J. McKnight. 





Some Signs 


night, th’ ol’ cow mooed an’ mooed, 

th’ ol’ black tom-cat spit an’ mewed, 
th’ moon wuz hid an’ th’ sky wuz black, 
th’ dog slep’ on his back. 


woodtick hammered ’most all night, 
a bat crep’ under th’ winder light, 
th’ one-eyed rooster furgot t’ crow, 
th’ ol’ clock wouldn’t go. 

win’ it come an’ blew all ways, 

th’ bread-sponge didn’t dast t’ raise, 
th’ kitchun door wuz locked ez tight, 


But it creaked an’ groaned all night. 
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Ain’t nothin’ happened yet terday, 
But them signs don’t fail when they come 
"at way; 
Ye needn’t tell me ’cause I know fer true 
It’ll come fore night-time’s due. 
Grace G. Bostwick. 





The Camp 


[From Harper's Weekly, March 11th, 1905.] 


Then have ye seen the mining-camp 
They’re building over yon? 

*Twas suddenly created there 
Between the night and dawn. 

They built it by the glinting light 
Of gold, beside the street, 

And they built it on the desert 
Where the desolations meet. 


And mountain rocks and lesser rocks 
3erib the rugged scene, 

And some are hard and golden rich 
And some are hard and lean. 

There’s not enough of water there 
To bicker down a rill, 

But stronger drink, of vicious red, 
Flows ever up the hill. 


The homes, of mud or canvas—like 
The dice of fortune’s throw— 
Are scattered on the ups and downs 

Of rush and fever row. 
And fifty hundred men are there, 
And twenty hundred mules, 
And twenty dozen gambling halls, 
And twenty hundred fools. 


And have ye heard the lusty shout 
Of rudely snatched success 
That drowns the quiet moaning of 
The hearts that know distress? 
And don’t ye know that laughter’s god 
Is loud and full of cheer 
To hold the world’s attention lest 
It sadden at a tear? 


And have ye counted half the sum 
Of pity and applause 

The gods recerd who traffic not 
With puny, human laws? 


And wot ye aught of tragedy 


And comedy—the twain, 
So fair and dark, and dark and fair, 
That march beside the train? 


Yet when you see that mining-camp, 

(You cannot miss the trail; 

It’s blazed with empty bottles and 
With signs of fierce travail), 

Regard the homes—the garden spots— 
That on the desert press 

Where men of strength, with woman’s aid, 
Subdue the wilderness! 


Philip Verrill Mighels. 
Goldfield, Nevada. 
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Boy Thinks 


I’ve heard folks tell, when I was young, 
Or seems to me, I’ve heard it sung 
About a well, that bye and bye 

We'd kind ’a miss, when it went dry. 
But now I’m gettin’ past the age 

I believe the stuff on every page 

[ read. I'll bet it was a sell 

And that there never was no well, 

And if there was, I’ll wage an eye 

That when they dug the thing, ’twas dry. 


And then on every Hall’ween eve, 

When fun’s ’a droppin’ from your sleeve 
And you’re just brimmin’ full of joy, 
Your dad will say, “Now Jack, my boy, 
You stay at home tonight with me 

And in the morning you'll be free 

From conscience’ pangs, and harm that’s done 
Will be some other fellow’s fun”; 

3ut I'll just bet, ’tween you and me, 

Dad wasn’t always conscience free. 


When swimmin’ time comes round each year, 
A fellow kind of wants to cheer 

For all the joy and all the fun 

He’s goin’ to have when that’s begun. 

I get a yarn of how they found 

Our neighbor’s little youngster, drowned, 
And then dad says when he was small 

He never got to go at all. 

Pll bet I’d like to say to him, 

Well! How’s it happen you can swim? 


I’ve just about made up my mind 

To wish that I’d been left behind, 

Or been an orphan, fancy free, 

Without no folks to bother me. 

For what’s the good of livin’ through 

A life, where everyhing you do 

Has got to be just what your dad’s 

Got in his head is good or bad, 

But then I guess we’ve all been stung 
With what Dad did when he was young. 


R. H. Worsley. 


WITH SUNSET’S PUBLISHERS 


Another Day A-Comin’ 


Has your luck been dead against you and the 
hours full o’ sorrow? 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 
Have you been a-hopin’ somehow that your 
luck would change tomorrow? 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 
Never mind the things that’s happened; keep 
a-forgin’ straight ahead; 
Let the Past be deeply buried with its days 
an’ nights o’ dread. 
Keep your eye upon th’ Future; into sun- 
light you'll be led, 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 


S’posen things are lookin’ gloomy an’ you feel 
you’ve been deserted? 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 
An’ you wish that what has happened could 
have somehow been averted, 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 
Today has had its trials an’ its crosses an’ 
its snares; 
Today has had its burdens an’ its heart- 
aches an’ its cares, 
But Tomorrow—ah, the brightness that 
Tomorrow’s future wears! 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 


Ain’t no use a-gettin’ grumpy an’ a-sittin’ 
’round an’ mopin’, 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 
Quit your everlastin’ knockin’; keep a-hust- 
lin’ an’ a-hopin’, 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 
You say that all is darkness; that you can- 
not see the light, 
But a glorious day is comin’, for the dawn is 
there in sight. 
Can’t you see th’ skies a-clearin’ an’ th’ path- 
way lookin’ bright? 
Cheer up! There’s another day a-comin’! 


E. A. Brininstool. 


With Sunset’s Publishers 


How $100,000 is Being Spent 

rhe great campaign of education and devel- 
opment begun by Sunset two months ago is 
well under way. To spend $100,000 in telling 
people a few facts they ought to know, to 
help develop a sea coast and mountain region 
that is so alluring that it has been called a 
country “of a thousand wonders,” to point the 
way hitherward for tourists, sportsmen and 
recreation seekers—that is the campaign in 
which this magazine is at present engaged. 
Beginning with the November magazines, their 





army of readers the world over, from Bogota 
to Boston, from Chicago to Colombo, from 
India to Indianapolis, will be told all about 
this advertising propaganda. They will learn 
all about this concerted movement to let 
everybody know of the big game marvels of 
the Cascades of Oregon, of the picturesque 
cafion of the upper Sacramento, of the vast 
grain fields and orchards of California’s fer- 
tile valleys, of the surf-kissed shores between 
Los Angeles and San Luis Obispo, of the 
peculiar allurements of San Francisco; that 
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Pacific metropolis that is growing so fast that 
census records are out of date before they are 
printed. All this narrative of knowledge 
deals with the country contiguous to the 
Southern Pacific’s coast line and Shasta route 
—thirteen hundred miles of railway connect- 
ing Los Angeles, California, with Portland, 
Oregon. 

In the seven years of the life of SUNSET 
it has scattered its energy over a vast area, 
printing stories and poems and_pastorals, 
epics and essays, all calculated not only to 
bring out the native talent—artists and 
writers and workers in the arts creative—but 
to lure westward from. other less benign 
climes those whose sympathies and ambitions 
could be roused by the reading and the seeing. 
The seven years of work means the making of 
what may be likened to an all-embracing title 
of a book, with the result and effect of awak- 
ening interest in all the world outside in 
western and Pacific coast progress and devel- 
opment, but now the book title is passed and 
the first chapter—that is what the $100,000 is 
being spent for—tells of this new sight-seeing 
journey for tourist travelers. Just because 
SUNSET conceives its mission to be the point- 
ing out of highways and byways, artistic, 
picturesque and alluring, just because it has 
done this so faithfully in the past as to 
make its bound volumes an encyclopedia of 
the west and to force the attention of adver- 
tisers as well as readers, just because in ful- 
filling its mission, the magazine is saying a 
great deal for itself concerning this attractive 
tour for sight-seeing travelers—these are the 
reasons, born of appreciation and opportunity, 
why the money bags in SUNSET’S treasury are 
being opened to let $100,000 escape into the 
treasuries of eastern publications. During 
the fall and winter months this campaign of 
education will be carried on until at the low- 
est advertising estimate fully fifty millions 
of readers will know this one chapter of Sun- 
SET’s story of development, will learn, as they 
should have learned before, of the attractive 
resorts, of the alluring winter clime, ot the 
tremendous hunting and sporting possibilities 
to be found in the region described and _ pic- 
tured. 

Health 


der-work are met with at frequent intervals. 


resorts and bits of Nature’s won- 


Here are mineral springs, fruitful valleys, 


surf-kissed bluffs, cypress-crowned summits, 


twelve hundred acre 


snow-capped mountains, 
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sweet-pea farms, plantations of fragrant car 
nations, signs of gold-mining, glimpses of 
tawny, blanket-wrapped Indians, Santa Bar- 
bara with its charm of idling luxury, Paso 
Robles with its famed hot mud springs, Del 
Monte, famous for its golf and its salmon 
fishing, Santa Cruz with its stretches of 
sandy beach and the big trees close by, San 
Jose and Mt. Hamilton with its big Lick tele- 
scope, San Francisco unique among munici- 
palities, health-giving Byron Springs, Sacra- 
California’s capital, the sparkling 
Shasta, the 
grandeur, the fertile valley of the 
and then the park-like forests that 
stretch away and away eastward and west- 
forests that make 


mento, 
waters of Siskiyou range of 
rugged 
Rogue, 
ward from the Cascades, 
the true sportsman forget his home and that 
offer a stock in trade not to be matched by 
all the sanitariums on earth. This pilgrim- 
age from south to north has been undertaken 
many long years ago. It’s the Camino Real, 
the King’s Highway, a good part of the dis- 
tance, and the crumbling ruins of the missions 
that were planted a century ago a day’s jour- 
ney apart, are seen here and there along the 
route between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

These are some of the features which Sun- 
SET is spending $100,000 to make known. 
Painters, writers and photographers have been 
busily at work, drawing page designs, writing 
truthful pen pictures, blocking out attractive 
effects for pages of display and entertaining 
descriptive articles soon to appear in a hun- 
dred or more of the principal publications of 


this country. To accomplish this work 
efficiently and promptly, special arrange- 


ments have been entered into with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the veteran 
Philadelphia. A 
telling of some of these things, will soon go 


advertising agents of 


pamphlet announcement, 
to hundreds of thousands of people interested, 
and a book of rare color prints, fine engrav- 
ings and carefully prepared text, is to be 
sent out to all who may make inquiries con- 
cerning this of a Thousand Wonders. 
And meanwhile SuNsET, with its sixty-five 


Road 


thousand to seventy-five thousand copies 


monthly, is not idle. The best writers and 
the best 


being kept just 


artists, and the best printers are 
as busy as ever, with the 
result—ah, that’s something for appreciative 
critics and not for the publishers to write 
and talk about, and every mail shows that’s 
what they’re doing! 
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SANTA BARBARA, THE 














A QUIET AFTERNOON AT THE PLAZA DEL MAR, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


INCOMPARABLE 











AT SANTA BARBARA MAY BE FOUND: Warm and sunny winter days. Cool, refreshing summer days, No extremes 
ofheat or cold. The whole year so delightful that no month can be described as more enjoyable than the others, This is Cali- 


fornia’s homeland valley, where all the elements of home-building—perfection of climate, beauty of scenery, wealth of vegetation, 
convenience of location—are present. Write for pamphlet to CG. M. GIDNEY, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, 
California. 











WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES ann SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 








The geographical CENTER of Portland. 
The most DESIRABLE and only exclusive residence 


district in the City. 
A level plateau well drained, 150 feet above river. 
Commands a fine view of the City, the river, Mt. 


Hood, Mt St. Helens, Mt. Adams and surrounding 


country. 
Is very accessible and within easy walking distance of 


the business district. 


88% THIRD STREET, Room 4. 











HOLLADAY’S ADDITION 


Has one hour more SUNLIGHT than over the 
river. 
Has improved streets, gas, electric lights, water mains, 
trolley lines and sewers. 

Lots sold on advantageous terms to home-builders. 


Seeing is believing. Locate your home where it will 
a comfort and a joy and an investment that is certain 


to enhance in value. 


THE OREGON REAL ESTATE CO., 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








IN WRITING TO 


ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


MENTION SUNSET 











The Best Life Insurance is Food Sense—the intelligent selection of 
food to repair waste tissue, to sustain strength, to build a sound and healthy 
body that will meet fully and buoyantly the demands of your life work. 

This policy yields good health and long life—ample annual divi- 
dends from small investment—beyond the reach of frenzied financiers | 
or speculators. | 

The food that yields the largest returns in health and strength 
with the least tax upon the stomach or the purse is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


It contains all the nutrients of the whole wheat grain, steam- 
cooked and drawn into fine porous shreds, rendering it easily digested 
by the most delicate stomach. Being crisp it induces mastication 

' which aids digestion and makes sound teeth. It is not a “pre-digested” 
food; it is a ready-to-digest food. It promotes bowel exercise and 
keeps the intestinal tract in a healthy condition. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BIS- 
CUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in 
combination with fruits or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat 
cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Delicious as a toast with beverages or 
with cheese or preserves. Ask your grocer. 


“It’s All in the Shreds’”’ 
“The Vital Question Cook Book."’ is sent free for the asking. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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It will cost no more money in the end to weat 
clothes that are made for you. 


They will look better while you wear them and 
they will last longer. 


Try it once. 
It is no experiment. 


The best-dressed men you meet wont wear any- 
thing else. 


25 to $35 for a nice suit or good overcoat, 
made as you want it from good cloth. 


500 samples from which to make your selection 
of cloth, and a man to take your measure in 
each of four thousand cities and towns. 


Ed. V. Price & Co., Merchant Tailors, Chicago 
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FLICKS 22 Delightful Confection, made 


of the purest chocolate. 


FLICKS are wholesome and _ healthful. 
FLICKS please both young and old. 

can be given the tiny babe 
FLICKS without fear of ill effects. 

are a special product of the 
FLICK nerve and health giving Cocoa Bean. 
Jf you have a taste for sweets, eat FLICKS 

and the taste will grow. 


Send us 10c. and we will send 
you a package by mail. 


D. GHIRARDELLI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Your 
Dealer 
May 
Carry 
Flicks. 


Ask 
Him 
First. 




















Guy W. Colton 


Owner of 


Lake Tulare 
Property 


Most fertile spot in 
CALIFORNIA 


This land produces annually nine crops of alfalfa. 

normous crops of grapes, almonds, walnuts, melons, 
peaches, prunes, pears, apples, oranges, lemons, 
wheat, barley and corn are profitably grown. 

Cattle, hogs and poultry thrive here as nowhere 
else. Send for free illustrated booklet on model Five- 
Acre Poultry Farm. 

Colonist rates now in force. Weekly excursions 
are run from Los Angeles to this property. 

To bona fide home-seekers, I offer unusual 
inducements. Write me for full information regard- 
ing this, or any California investments. A package 
of choice melon seeds and booklet on California, 
free, upon request, to readers of this advertisement, 


GUY W. GOLTON 
314 O. T. Johnson Building 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Agent for 
Los Angeles, Venice, Del Rey and Beautiful 
Hollywood Properties. 



























REMEX 101 


SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN. PRICE $1.25 











The Remex Self-filler is To fill: Give the collar, 
new. It is simple as can which is part of the 
be. No mechanism to barrel, a half-turn, ex- 
unlock, no screws to turn, posing rubber sack on 
nothing to undo. Not a which is cemented a 
possibility of accidental metal bar extending the 
overflow of ink full length of the 
from any cause rubber. Press 
whatever. Instantly this bar, dip in 
filled and instantly the ink, remove 
cleaned. It i the pressure 
will hold 2%4 [The finger 4M) fills it] and the pen is 
times as much filled. A half- 
ink as any other self- turn one way or another 
filling fountain pen made. 



















cpens or closes the barrel, 

















The making of the 
material permits the 
ink-sack than is possi- 
other style cover- 


pen-holder in a light 
insertion of a_ larger 
ble with the use of any 
ing, thus giving the 


Remex great ink- holding capacity. 
Sold by L. E, Remex 
Stationers, Druggists, Company 
and by Big 6 Cortlandt Street 


Stores Everywhere New York, N.Y. 


Sectional view 


Agency: Occidental Hotel Block, San Francisco, California 
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. Ghe 
National Supply 


Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools 
Casing, Pipe 








cme nese Rene 


i MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 


BRANCHES 


COALINGA 
SANTA MARIA 






BAKERSFIELD McKITTRICK 




























R:And evry strands a feffer, 
» Cnfangling all our hearts." 


















Which 
hair do you have? The rich, 
heavy, young kind? Then you 
ate happy. Or the thin, scraggly, 
old kind? Then use Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer, and you will 
be happy. The hair grows more 
rapidly, stops coming out, and all 
the natural, deep, rich color returns 
to gray hair. Sold for sixty years. 
For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye 
known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors in- 


stantly a rich brown or a soft black. 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 























GOLF Hotel Del Coronado TENNIS 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
AMERICAN PLAN FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 
$4.00 Per Day and Upwards Special Weekly Rates 
Most Equable Climate in the World 
Write or Telegraph (at Our Expense) for Rates or Rooms 
DEEP SEA AND BAY FISHING MORGAN ROSS, Manager BATHING 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, FOR 


Joaquin 


Miller's 


“Che Building of 
the City Beautiful” 


The author makes his 


story the medium of a keen but sympathetic analysis of our weak human way of living the 
Lord's Prayer. With winning sweetness he unfolds the dream of an attempt to realize the 


Z. HIS romance is the fruit of ‘“‘The Poet of the Sierra’s’” deepest thought. 


literal “heaven on earth" that has ever been the Holy Quest of the Christian. 


Considered only as 


literature, this work will, it is believed, rank far superior to any of the other social visions of our 


generation. 


aliruism. Those who love the finest and best 


It is highly poetic, deeply religious, and pervaded by a noble spirit of justice and 
in literature will quickly come under the charm 


of this latest and greatest of Mr. MILLER’s works. 


With an exquisite photogravure frontispiece of the author and his mother. 
hand-sewed. 


laid-antique, deckel-edge, all-rag paper; 
in gold. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


Printed on toned, 


Gold top. Cloth, with ornamental stamp 


OTHER BRANDT BOOKS 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL 
By Pror. JoHN WARD STIMSON 


Principles and Methods in Vital Art Educa- 
tion. With thousands of illustrations. Two 
editions. Cloth bound, $7.50 net; ‘y mail, $7.95. 
Paper-covered, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.76. 


MONKS AND MONASTERIES 
By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


“As a fair and judicial account of monas- 
ticism this may be regarded as ranking with the 
best.” Outlook. Two editions. 8 vo., illus- 
trated, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 12 mo. (new 
edition), $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By Mary LiLoyp 


A critical and historical study of elegiac 
poetry together with an anthology containing the 
choicest specimens of this noble form of verse. 
Two volumes. Volume I., now ready. Each 
volume, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


CAPE COD BALLADS AND OTHER VERSE 
By Jog LINCOLN 
Drawings by EDWARD W. KEMBLE 
“This verse appeals to something inside of 
you that goes deeper than distinctions or defini- 
— Gazette. $1.25 net; by mail, 
1.33. 


IN NATURE’S REALM 
By CHARLES C. ABboTT, M. D. 


_ Ninety drawings and a photogravure frontis- 
piece by Oliver Kemp. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 


HOW ENGLAND AVERTED A REVOLUTION OF FORCE 
By B. O. FLOWER 
With an appendix giving the social and 
reformative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.35. 


MOONBLIGHT AND SIX FEET OF ROMANCE 

By Dan. BEARD 

With fifty pictures by the 
introductory study by Louris F. 
Public, of Chicago; and an appendix. 
by mail, $1.35 


author: and 
Post, of The 
$1.25 net; 


Order from your bookseller, or 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Arena Magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Special Accommodations for Traveling Men. Headquarters for 
Mining Men. The only Strictly European Plan Hotelin 
San Francisco. 





— 


j LICK HOUSE 


W. KINGSBURY, Lessee and Manager 





Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, California 





The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
Newly Fitted Throughout. 
venient to All Car Lines, 


A Modern Hotel 
Center of Business District. Con- 








men to post signs, advertise, and distribute 
samples. Salary $18.00 weekly, $3.00 per 
day for — State age and present 


employment 
KUHLMAN CO., Dept. B. , Atlas Block, Chicago, Illinois 











OLES! RUINED LAWNS!! 
Is your beautiful lawn torn and damaged by Mole burrows? 

exterminates the pest. A sure remedy and 

OLEFUGE preventative, Sent, charges prepaid, with 

full instructions, on receipt of One Dollar. 

ddress Golden Seal Chemical Co., P. O. Drawer 677 A, Chicago, Ill. 





Motion Picture 


MACHINES AND FILMS 
Stereopticons and Slides 
For public entertainments, in 
Theatres, Halls, Show Tents, etc. 
Catalogue No. 19, free, 


KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 








A CALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 


Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 


1 DAY, 3965 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Harvesting Corn in the San Joaquin Valley, 


Visit California 
and see 
For Yourself 


Low rate Colonist tickets for 
passage from Eastern points to 
California, via Southern Pacific \ines, 
will be sold from September 1 5th to 
October 31, 1905. 















Rates from principal points 








Sioux: City..........$27 00 
Council Bluffs ...... , 2560 
CO eee . 25 00 
| rer 25 00 
eee 25 00 
Leavenworth ....... 25 00 
LS ean er ar 25 00 







. 26 690 





oo 






oo 







oo oe 31 00 











Memphis......... .231 05 
Bloomington......... 32 00 
| ae 32 go 
SMIOBOO cic. xis dass 33 00 








New YOM... <<<sx 


5° 00 





Stop-overs allowed at all points 
in California (except Los Angele 
and San Francisco) and certain inter- 
mediate stations in Arizona an( 
Nevada, up to November 15, 190% 


















Full particulars and illustrated 
literature of any agent 






Southern Pacific 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


: pee. am | | The Peerless Seasoning 
NP) ahs Some appetites need to be tempted. Dishes 
men which are ordinarily flat and tasteless, may 
= rane ag = be made just the reverse by proper seasoning. 
a) Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., 
4 ji are given a delicious flavor by adding 


LaF | 


AF 
5 


Sa BS eal 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


BE y : Beware of Imitations! There is no other 
7 near as good. 


Remember, Lea & Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a generation before any other 
so-called Worcestershire Sauce was ever heard of. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 

















MAKE MONEY EASY | THe C. B. KAUFMAN 


popular ‘Novelty Knives, with name, aildress, photo, lodge ait lem, 


Agents Earn $75 _$300 a Month RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Great sellers for Rolling Stock, Locomotives, Track Material 
X-mas Gifts. Write quick for our liberal money making special 9 “¢ 


gents. Don'tdelay. Our new self-sharpening scissors are Frogs and Switches, Car Wheels, Inspection 
est sellers for lady agents. Noexperience required. We and Hand Cars, Steel Tires and Castings 


show you how. ‘ 
Novelty Cutlery Co.. 45 King Bik.. Denver. Colorado 614 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, California 











OSCAR WILDE 


Of late there has been a decided revival of interest in the writings of this unhappy man of 
genius. We sell in paper covers at 25 cents each (postage 4 cents additional) 
scar Wilde’s famous novel 


“THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY” 


and 


“POEMS” 


a collection of Oscar Wilde’s finest verse. (Paper covers 25 cents, postage 4 cents.) 
“The Picture of Dorian Gray” is the only novel Wilde ever wrote and it is a 
masterpiece, albeit a morbid one. Address 


THE FOREIGN MASTERPIECE REPRINT AGENCY 
212 Real Estate Board Building, Chicago 
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Fox, Duffield & Co.’s Fall List 





At the Sign of the Dollar Verses bby Wallace Irwin 


Pictures by E. W. Kemble. $1.00; Postpaid. 


Letters of Henrik !bsen Tinsel te Bite M Lewd 


A strikingly interesting correspondence, covering a period of fifty years ; an autobiography 
of the greatest living dramatist, probably the greatest living man of letters to-day. With 
a portrait. $2.50 net; postage extra. 


By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 
Man and the Earth Professor of Geology in Harvard University 
An Economic Forecast 
A study of the earth’s inhabitants and its material resources for taking care of them. Will 
all the earth some day be as dangerously crowded as China? is the question to which this 
volume seeks an answer. $1.50 net; postage extra. 


By Marguerite Merington 
Cranford, a Play Author vf “Captain Lettarbir” 
A clever dramatization of Mrs. Gaskell’s famous novel. With a frontispiece in color by 
Edwin Wallick. $1.25 
: = By Capt. Harry Graham (Col. D. Streamer” 
More Misrepresentative Men ‘ “ Tales of Ween vl 
A new collection of verses on celebrities, including Carnegie, Judge Parker, Joseph Smith 
(the Mormon), etc. With illustrations by Malcolm Strauss. $1.00 


The Castle Perilous By Will H. Bradley 


A romantic and attractive tale, cast in semidramatic form, and embellished in the charming way 
that Mr. Bradley has made his own. Pictures and decorations by the author. $1.50 


Drawings by A. B. Frost 


A collection in book form of many of Mr. Frost’s cleverest pictures; with an introduction by 
Joel Chandler Harris, and accompanying verses by Wallace Irwin. , $3.00 


Verses for Jock and Joan By Helen Hay 


A fascinating collection of verses of child life by the daughter of the late John Hay, Secretary 
of State; charmingly illustrated in color by Charlotte Harding. $1.50 


: By Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
Doubledarling and the Dream Spinner author of Peon Gindace, Wheele 
A group of natural and charming stories for children, by a writer whose experience in kinder- 
garten work has taught her just what to say to little folks and just how to say it. Pictures in 

color by Dora Wheeler Keith. $1.50 
By Virginia Gerson 
Further Adventures of the Happy Hearts orice of «tne Hop) ie on 
A continuation of one of the most popular of children’s books, the dainty and original 
‘*Happy Heart Family.’’ Pictures in color by the author. $1.00 


Old Masters and New By Kaen Coe 


A practical book of art criticisms by one of the foremost American painters; illustrated edition. 
$2.50 net; postage extra. 





Write for Attractive List of Portfolios and Calendars 


Fox, Duffield and Company 


386 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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TOURMALINES £0™ our 


In no other phase of Nature’s Work, do we find her 
marvelous processes crowned with a more beautiful creation 
than the Tourmaline, the crystaline form that vies with the 
floral world in the wonderful procession of its colors and 
tints. Glowing with the warmth and light of the sun, mdre 
durable than the granite foundations of the earth, it has been 
a favored jewel eyer since Theophrastus, 312 B. C., discovered 
its beauties. Inits variety of colors the Tourmaline exqui- 
sitely combines the fiery red of the ruby, the magnificent 
green of the emerald, the golden yellow of the topaz, the 
deep blue of the sapphire, and the rich violet of the amethyst. By reason of the recent discoveries of large 
deposits in San Diego County, California, this jewel, always a popular one, has leaped to an eminence un- 
rivaled only by the diamond. Collectors the world over, are eagerly seeking specimens of Sun Diego 
Tourmalines—the finest ever produced. 

Tiffany and Company, the great New York Jewelers, are placing these Stones on the market with con- 
spicuous success, Prince Henry of Prussia, recently paid $30,000 for a single Tourmaline. 


WHAT WE OWN 


San Diego County is the chief source for the World’s supply of Tourmalines. At Mesa 
Grande, the most productive section, we own 604 acres of gem bearing lands which we are now 
working. We operate our own lapadaries in Los Angeles where stones are polished before being 
offered for sale. When purchasing from us you are dealing directly with the producers—the 
mine owners—saving, of course, usual profits of the wholesale and retail dealers. 


$12.00 OUR OFFER——$12.00 


We are anxious to get you interested in Tourmalines—-jewels you will be proud of— 
the kind your acquaintances will admire, and in order to accomplish this, are making 
an offer which positively cannot be duplicated by any other company. We will send 
you, C, O. D., express prepaid, a genuine San Diego County Tourmaline—one full karat 
in weight—absolutely perfect and polished ready for setting. The two most beautiful 
colors are pink and green, you may choose either of these. Our price for a short 
time only, is $12.00 each, backed by our guarantee, andif not satisfied the stone 

may be returned to us and your money will be refunded. 
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Mesa Grande Tourmaline © gun 


TOURMALINE 


and Gem Company a and GEM COMPANY 


504 S. M. Hellman Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me, express paid, 
One Tourmaline absolutely 
perfect and weighing one full 
karat, for which I enclose $12.00 














































W 


503 S. M. HELLMAN BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 

























Street and No 





City and State 
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Santa Monica 


CALIFORNIA 


The Ideal i 
Home-Site 


Situated on a high bluff over- 
looking Santa Monica Bay 
and the Pacific ocean. The 
City lies between a long stretch of sandy beach, giving unparalleled facili- | 
ties for surf bathing, and a beautiful fertile valley backed up by the Coast 
) Range mountains of Southern California. 
i It has fine graded streets, beautiful homes, good schools and churches; a 
climate which varies little during the year and offers better opportunities for suc- 
cessful investment than elsewhere in the West. 

Electric cars to the city of Los Angeles run every fifteen minutes. For 
further information, address Secretary Board of Trade, Santa 
Monica, California or any of the business firms advertising on this page. 


—_ - 

















~~ 
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SANTA MONICA LAND AND WATER COMPANY re X GO ETZ ' 
Russell Sage says: ‘‘Acreage near a large city isthe thing—buy a s 
} it—hold it—it means ultimate independence.”’ Westgate and West- 
: gate acres adjoining the National Soldiers’ Home, include beautiful BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
i residence and acreage lots surrounded by the highest type ofimprove- 
ments; income-producing land; grand marine view; ideal country ey ys 
life in plain sight of Los Angeles; residence lots 325° up; % tole 216 Dudley Building 


acre lots $400 up—¥{ cash, balance easy terms at7%. Why pay from 


' $2000 to $5000 fora home and miss the crowning y of couutry ALIFORNIA 
living! For detailed information address SANTA ki LAND Santa Momca, C 


j AND WATER COMPANY, 600-7 Fay Bidg., Los Angeles, California 


PALISADES INVESTMENT CO, | cox MONEX MATTERS : 
Handle High-class Residence and Business Property Or any other information concerning Santa Monicawriteto the 


| Rance ron Howmeeen Src BANK OF SANTA MONICA 
: Wo. S. Vawter, Sec’y 


H. D. Lomsarp, President 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA Oldest Bank on the Beach. —————— = Established 1888. 


SALE OR RENT tediicace or business 
, FOR in City of Santa Monica. Write or see ‘ BASS ETT & N E B E KER a 


————— E. W. BOEHME DEALERS IN LUMBER AND = 

















Offices: 

AN 
Corner of Third Street and Cc. Cc . S| Telephone 11 BUILDERS’ MATERIALS 
Oregon Avenue J . . RO E R Yards Corner Seventh Street and Colorado Avenue 
Corner Second St. and Utah Ave. Santa Monica, California SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 








CRESCENT Bay ABsTRACT Co. 
Writes Certificates of Title to property in M E. R CH A N TS' Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Santa Monica and Ocean Park, These -e 
Certificates include all Municipal Liens. NATIONAL oo ye atte 
ank in Santa 


Address: J. C. HEMINGWAY, Sec’y BAN K Monica, Californis 
223 OREGON AVENUE SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE, COSTING $200,000 
The finest stretch of sand beach in the West 
Ocean Park Offers The most ideal place for Summer or Winter Homes 

The most equable climate on the Pacific Coast 
The best chances for profitable investments in Southern California 
Address: W. A. RENNIE, Secretary Community League 
OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA, or Any Advertiser on this Page 























E. A, WILSON, Pres, R. J. HANEY, Treas. F.C. WoLrr,Secy. | There is Good Reason for our Listings of Beach Properties 


E.A.WILSO Being the Largest in Southern California. 
esmronmes O° CO GUARANTY REALTY COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS Mrs. Geo. Sistey, President 


Wiring, Fixtures and Supplies 140 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, California 
162 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, California Guaranty Realty Building Venice of America 
> 








When You Winter in Ocean Park Make My Store Your 
Headquarte 
Dutron Druc Co. adepialien 


The Finest Store in Southern California 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS H. c. BURMISTER 








‘Purity and Accuracy’’ Our Motto ImporTER AND GENERAL GROCER 
H. A. DUTTON, Proprietor Ocean Park, California | Cor.Navy Ave.and OceanFront Ocean Park, California 
he First National Bank Ocean Park Bank 
OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA Established 1902 Cor. Pier Ave. and Trolleyway 
Correspondents T. H. Dudley, President Wm. Mead 
National City Bank of New York, at New York Carl F. Schader, Vice-Pres. Directors: ~ Carl F. Schader 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, at Chicago P. J. Dudley, Cashier W. A. Penny 
Wells-Fargo-Nevada National Bank of San Francisco, at San Francisco i : 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, at Los Angeles Ocean Park, CALIFORNIA 
United States National Bank of Los Angeles, at Los Angeles 





Oeean Park and Venice is the ideal 


OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE bey E Re E I ae recreation and all the 








A few hundred invested Write 
Tue LarGcesT AND Finest ON THE PacrFic Coast will soon pay for your trip. Right N OW ! 
: BEVERLY-STROUD CO. 
Hor Salt Plunge and ‘Tub Baths Qpen the Year Round DEALERS IN RELIABLE BEACH REALTY 
ce | 38 Windward Avenue 162 Pier Avenue 





Ocean Park, California 


Venice, California Ocean Park, California 
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ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA 











FRED B. HAIGHT & CO. 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Manufacturers of 
PURE PASTEURIZED BUTTER 
Dealers in Fancy Petaluma Ranch Eggs and Gilroy Cheese 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Flour. Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 
Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Al) Our Meals in 2 and 5 
lb. packages, put up under the celebrated Peacock brand, 
are Our Specialties. 


The Young & Swain Baking Co. 


Manufacturers of the Best Bread, Rolls, etc., 
supplying all the prominent Clubs, Hotels and 
Cafes. . . . «. Private Trade a Specialty. 


2229-2239 Geary Street San Francisco, California 
Phone Private Exchange 800 











Wim. Shaughnessy F. H. Martel. 


PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF MILL WoRrK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 ro 158 SpearR STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


James Young 








"nn oO 
nese N Korn 


330 MARKET ST. SF. 





GASOLINE ENGINES 


ALL SIZES 
FAIRBANKS Morse Co. 


310 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








JOSHUA HENDY MACHINE WORKS 


THE MINING MACHINERY MEN oF THE PACIFIC COAST 
THE BEST ALWAYS 
Send for catalogue and prices 


61-77 Fremont St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











816 Mission Street 


San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


San Francisco, California 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 








NOTE: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm. 


1 Ba 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 


White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 


Arthur Hoffschneider 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 
Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work 
and Soap Makers’ Stamps 


George Hoffschneider 











Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 


D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


Jno. J. Cone 
A. W. Fiero 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, Etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and Other 


Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 





‘CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatin 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 
San Francisco, California 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 








PrP. NOSLE 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 

















HIGH GRADE 


Pumping Machinery 


of Every Description 


Geo. E. Dow 
Pumping Engine Co. 


179 First Street 


San Francisco, California 
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The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 
Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street, San Francisco 

eee SS 0 

2 MME Ho 

“Channel” Switches, “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 


WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS arene 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 725 Marquette Building : : : : : CHICAGO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
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Atlas Contract & 
Supply Company 


ea 


KELSO 





309-311 Rialto Building COUPLER 
San Francisco, California The Kelso << lock-set’’ is a real 
one. Dispenses with acro- 


batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive «*lock-to-the- 
lock.’? Meets fully ATL 
the requirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the Rules 
of the M. C. B. Association 


BUILD AND EQUIP: 


STEAM RAILROADS 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McGonway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


SECURITIES TAKEN IN 
HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 


CORRESPONDENCE’ INVITED 





-E-E-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8- 8-8-8 -8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8- 
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WE MAKE THE BEST 


THE DETROIT 















































> HICKORY HANDLES No. 2O Locomotive 
FOR RAILROAD WORK LUBRICATOR 
Central Manufacturing Co. Oe ae 
07-9 Lydia Pe KANSAS CITY, MO. escriptive pamp et on app: ication 
: WRITE FOR PRICE LIST Detroit Lubricator Co. 
ms hy Detroit, Michigan 
eee \ 
SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADE-MARK 
| THE ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 
e BUILDERS OF 
STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY COACHES AND TRUCKS OF ALL KINDS 
NOW TURNING OUT AN ORDER OF 137 COACHES FOR THE HARRIMAN LINES 
DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS CHEERFULLY SUBMITTED 
Special attention given to orders for Repairs, Supplies and Fixtures of every description 
wanUeacrurers oF tHe SPIRAL JOURNAL BEARING wst'Pcacen® AN “oRDeR ‘ror 24,000 
1) ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Room 615 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco, California 
oa <. 
—4 
BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY | | GALENA-SIGNAL 
W. T. GARRAT & CO. FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
B R AS S A N D AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 
IRON GOODS Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
For WATER, STEAM and GAS Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
PUMPS OF ALL aut a ote ee 
DESCRIPTIONS 
: Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 
138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Please write home office for further particulars 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Application CHARLES MILLER, Presid 
~ 
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MAKES ONE WELL AND HAPPY 


Fishing.-- Idlin FTuntin 
eee Ok rel Ba 


Flo? Springs. - VanedSparte. 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH AT 


+ HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES} 


NEWLY FITTED. - - LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
WA.JUNKER, Lessee and Manadéer~ 


Formerly manager FTotel del Monte. 
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Princ WALL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the Pacific Coast. 
Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match our papers. Send for sam- 
ples. Interiors designed and decorated. Ideas and estimates furnished. 


Pacific Coast Agents for Fab-Ri-Kona Burlaps. 
L. TOZER @ SON CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Retail Salesroom, 110 GEARY STREET Wholesale Store, 762 MISSION STREET 














SanRafael 


California- 


e - ° 
California’s Society Resort 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL THE YEAR AROUND 
Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter ‘Temperature 64 degrees. 
Table and all appointments unexcelled. Tennis, Golf, Bowling, Superb 


Scenery. A perfect winter climate. @ Send for booklet, or call 
613 Market St. R. V. HALTON, Proprietor. 
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A Scientific Method 
of Growing 
Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap pro- 
vides the scientific means of / 
applying to the scalp the com- ~ 
mon sense principles of physical culture. Baldness and falling hair are 
caused by the lack of proper nourishment of the hair roots. This lack 
of nourishment is due to the absence of blood in the scalp—an abnor- 
mal condition. It is the blood which feeds the hair roots, as well as every 
other part of the body. If you want the hair to grow on the scalp the 
blood must be made to circulate there. It is exercise which makes the 
blood circulate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The Vacuum 
method provides the excerise which makes the blood circulate in the 
scalp. It gently draws the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken 
hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 








Sv eenticw eens wrasse | 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair on your head by ten 
minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We will send you the Cap with which to make 
the experiment without any expense to you. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow this denotes that the normal 
condition of the scalp can be restored. A three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each 
morning and evening thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the scalp 
remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there is no use in trying further—the hair 
will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap and will 
allow you ample time to prove its virtue. All we ask of you is to deposit the 
price of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where it will remain during 
the trial period, subject to your own order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the method is effective, simply notify the 
bank and they will return your deposit in full. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be sent you free on request 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 936 Fullerton Building, St. Louis 
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Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, 
particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 
Tenders, or for economic transfer of 
materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. 
Write for Catalogues. @The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Manufacturers of 
hoisting machinery for all conditions, includ- 
ing cableways, electric cantilever, gantry 
and jib cranes, crabs and winches, etc., etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, NEW YORK CTY, 
Frick building, PITTSBURGH, PA., and London Office. 
39 Victoria Street, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND 




















: rt fi ears” 
: the Standard . 


TULARE + “"SanSonoun'Vatter 


The City of 
Tulare 3.3% 

busi- 
ness center of a 
large and prosper- 
ous farming terri- 
tory of surpassing 
fertility, It hasa 
population of 
: 2500, Itisathriv- 
ing, progressive 
community. Its 
social life is of 
such a character 
as to make of ita 
very desirable 
hometown. It has 
first-class schools, 
churches and a 
free publiclibrary 


An Irrigation 
System = 


Covering 40,000 
acres and having 
300 milesof canals 
and distributing 
ditches,surrounds 
the city, and be- 
longs to the land 
free from all in- 
debtedness, 























Grapes, Peaches SCENE ON TULAKE CANAL 

Prunes and other deciduous fruits, cereals and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 

] Dairying, Stock and Poultry Raising are among the leading industries. {| Land values are lower than cisewhere in the State, ¢on- 
, sidering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in Io to 4o acre lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. {| The South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. {A beautiful illustrated descriptive booxlet free by addressing Secretarr of 
TULARE C1TY BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 
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Diamondfield Triangle Mining Co. | 


PAMONDFIELS TRIANGLE MinuNC co 
we ~ - 

ges vie 

Teen a Sp 


MAM OND Freie 
BEC ioe 





Treasury Stock 


Capitalized 
400,000 Shares 


1,000,000 Shares 


Par Value _ 50,000 Shares 
ONE DOLLAR will yng wg cents 


Fully Paid and Non-Assessable T; Treasury woke lunwover 
, , 


is subject to advance 
without notice 





JACK DAVIS 


President 
esiden! Direct your eeeneipeanetice 


Davis & Sears 


Diamondfield 
Nevada 


GEO. WINGFIELD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


WILLIS SEARS 
Secretary 





JACK DAVIS 
Locator and Founder of Diamondfield Mining District, Nevada 


The Diamondfield Triangle Mining Company includes the following property: Daisy Triangle, 
Lulu, Great Bend and Daisy Fraction, Elsie, Wednesday Fraction, and joins Goldfield Daisy 
Syndicate, Jumbo Extension, Goldfield Belmont, Goldfield Tonopah Mining Co., Red Butte 
Group and the Palace Claim. 


The Diamondfield Townsite 


also “ffers great opportunity for investment and profit. It is situated four miles east of Gold- 
field, and is surrounded by such mines as the Quartzite, the Black Butte, the Vernal No. 2, 
the Jumbo Extension, the Goldfield Diamond Co., the Great Bend, the Goldfield Daisy, ete. 


DAVIS & SEARS 


Original Locators and DIAMONDFIELD, NEVADA 


Mining Experts 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON MINES 
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TOWN of BEATTY 


Most Prosperous Mining Camp in Bullfrog District, Nevada 











November 1, 1904 A 
Population None 10,000 
April, 1905 Dollar Modern 
Population 1500 Hotel Under 
Construction 


and still growing 











SACKING ORE “SHOSHONE,” BEATTY 


Beatty is the only Town in the Bullfrog District having abundant 
supply of pure water for domestic, mining and manufacturing purposes. 

$5,000 Bath House at the Hot Springs is now being constructed. 
Ice Plant, Bottling Works and Electric Plant. Two Mills of 40 stamp 
capacity, under construction and the world famous Montgomery-Shoshone 
Mines are at BEATTY. 

Beatty has the only established Postoffice in the District. 





F 





Telephone and Two Railroads 





Headquarters are 
for Automobile Surveying 
Lines and Stages Toward Beatty, 
from Tonopah, from the 
Goldfield, Las South and One 
Vegas and from the 
Other Camps North 








THE MONTGOMERY-SHOSHONE MINE AT BEATTY 


Those desiring reliable information concerning mines should address 
Mr. FE. A. Montrcomery, President of the Montgomery-Shoshone Mines 
Company at Beatty. 


Letters relative to the purchase of Town Property should be directed to 


BEATTY TOWNSITE CoO. 


BEATTY, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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Tonopah Railroad Company 








JOHN W. BROCK, President 








The Radiating Center for the World’s 
Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 
New Gold Mining Excitement. 


ALONZO TRIPP, General Superintendent 


NOTE: Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and 


other new districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern Pacific 


Company) at Mina, Nevada. 











Starr & Dulfer 








SAN FRANCISCO and TONOPAH 


STOCK COMMISSION 
BROKERS 


Tonopah, Goldfield 
Bullfrog 








OFFICES 


Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco 
Tonopah, Nevada 
H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 


Members — San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board 


J. W. HICKS & CO. 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Merchants’ Exchange Building 
San Francisco, California 


J. M. BECK & CO. 


Goldfield, Nevada 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog 
Mining Districts, a Specialty. 























San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail $.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S.S, Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental S.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


No. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
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DANIEL K. BROWER WILLIAM MANSON 
TELEPHONE 67 HAMILTON 


COAL TAR PRODUCT CO. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Roofing and Building Papers, Coal Tar, Pitch, 
Disinfectants, Crude Carbolic, Etc. 


GRAVEL, SLAG AND ASPHALT ROOFS APPLIED 
AND REPAIRED 


SMITH & CREAMER STREETS 


Near Hamilton Avenue 












SALESROOM: 
: kf Maioen Lane 
EW YORK 
Tele chil 3164 John. 





BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














Eames Tricycle Co. 
20135-2024 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 


Gold Medal Winner, 1904 
at St. Louis Fair 


Eames Tricycles 


Invalid Chairs 


Tell your helpless friend 
to write for Illustrated 
Catalogue which explains 
our MODERN Products in 
every particular. 








Flexo” 


rfectly, hug the limb comfortably without 
tack ng, never let go of the hose, never tear them, 
last longest, look neatest—are best garters. 


“Garlers 


Sold by all dealers. Insist on Flexo, and if the dealer 
hasn’t them, send us his name and 25c. and we will see 
that you are supplied. Flexo Garters in fine heavy 
ribbed silk elastic—Price, Soc. 














Branch: hi le 
Sintniial Mts. Co. A. STEIN & CO., 320 Franklin Street, Chicago 
Los Angeles, California 




















THE FLORIDA MINE 


1S ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING PROPERTIES 
OF THE WONDERFUL GOLDFIELD DISTRICT 


{t is a counterpart of the Monatan Tonopah whose stock has gone from twenty-five 
eents to over three dollars in a year. 

It has large ledges of rich ore, running into thousands of dollars a ton. 

A mill and steam hoisting plant are now being erected on the property, and will 
be in operation by July Ist. 

The stock is now selling for twenty-five cents a share, and only a limited amount 
will be sold. Stock is fully paid and non-assessable. 

It is without exception the best opportunity for legitimate investment in mining 
stock in the Goldfield District. 

The Wisconsin Mine adjoining the Florida on the west, with the same ledges and conditions, 
has recently been sold for $300,000.00. 


Write at once for illustrated prospectus and full particulars, also references. 
Address 


BROUGHTON @ BROUGHTON 


407, 408 Union Trust Building San Francisco, California 
ee een 


Exploration Building, Goldfield, Nevada 
We have several fine prospects and mining properties for sale outright. 
Fiscal Agents for The Windsor Mining Co., Republic Mining Co., and Nightingale 
Mining Co. All first class properties in the heart of the Goldfield belt. Write for prospectus, 
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TOWN TALK 


THE LEADING PACIFIC COAST 


WEEKLY 






TEN 

McNally Published in the interest of Society, Politics, BA 
Literature and Outdoor Sports EL F 

EL I 


CIRCULATION OVER | eu: 
(7,000 WEEKLY 


TOWN TALK has been for over 12 years the 
favorite weekly of the smart set of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Try it for a small appropriation and you are 
sure to increase it. 








HE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to doit well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 







FREDERIC M. KRUGLER 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 








a we have been known as one of the largest printers EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
' and publishers in the United States. f you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
, i atlases, school books, or general trade publications, RALPH A. GROVER 
5 we invite correspondence. We regularly handle ADVERTISING MANAGER 






orders trom one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 







SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Comfort in Travel Camera Craft 


r\ is assured if your 
j ticket reads via the 


The Leading Photographic 
ICHIGAN CENTRAL Magazine of the West 
“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


| Between Chicago, Detroit, 
: Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New 


York, Boston and the East San Francisco, California 
and points in Michigan. 

















THE ONLY ROAD 
running directly by and in full view of S U N S E a P al E S Ss 


NRT ATE AS 


Niagara Falls. All day trains passing PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING 
the Falls stop five minutes at Falls ENGRAVING, PRINTING 
’ View Station affording the ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 
' passengers a beautiful view TELEPHONE MARKET AND TENTH STS. 
: of the River and EXCHANGE 678 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Cataract. 








Ask about the Ni Pict 
sk abou a icture D% Art Gems 95¢c 
4 SERIES OF 24 ENTRANCING 
Studies of the 


Human Form Divine 
By FAMOUS MASTERS 





4 Cc. F. DALY, Oo. W. RUGGLES, 











y ‘ Beautifully reproduced in book form on enamel paper. 
ee elas Full length, size 6x9. Sent prepaid f r 25c., sogetiier with 

fi CHICAGO exquisite illustraticns of over 40 Art Studies. 
f GORDON GRAY CO. _ 1538 Addison St., Chicago 
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BL PIigmMao BEHEAC 


ON THE MAIN COAST LINE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Summer and Winter Resort. Watch it Grow! 


The magnificent natural speedway that o broad sixteen-mile beach affords is a magnet for automobiles. 
EL PIZMO BEACH is on the main highway. 


The excellence of the accommodations of EL. PIZMO INN make it a favorite stopping point for 
travelers en route in automobiles between Los Angeles and San Francisco. Complete garage. 


TENT CITY AND COTTAGES ARE ADDITIONAL FEATURES TO THE. COMFORTABLE AND COZY INN 
BATHING, HUNTING, FISHING & CLAM DIGGING 


EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT Beautifully Illustrated Booklets, etc. will be 


EL PIZMO INN AND COTTAGES sent free, by addressing 
EL PIZMO TENT CITY EL PIZMO COMPANY 


EL PIZMO REALTY PIZMO, San Luis Obispo Co., California 




















Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where needed 
Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 










For particulars write 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 

__ 





















The 


Metropolitan Lite 


Insurance Company 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


WHEN considering a proposition for Life Insurance 
eliminate all estimates of “future results.” They are 
delusive and disappointing. “Dividends,” “Accumula- 
tions” or “Profits” to be distributed years hence are con- 
ceived in hope, nurtured on possibilities, and payable— 
perhaps. 


PACIFIC Coast HEAD OFFICE 


We tts-Farco BuiLpInG - - San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
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Two Routes 








to California 








Via E] Paso through New Mexico. 

Via Colorado through the Rockies. 

Rock Island through service beth ways. 

By way of El Paso very quick time is 
made—it is the line of lowest altitudes and 
longest level stretches. 

By way of Colorado time is not a factor, 
as you will probably want to stop for a 
while in the Rockies. But you can go 
quickly if you wish. 

A good plan is to take one route out, the 
other back. 

Very low rates in August and September 
for the round trip to California. 

Full details regarding service via both 
routes, as well as rates, promptly upon 
request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO 
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There are reasons why you should commence at once to read 


THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FLOWER 








@ In speaking of this magazine, W. T. STEAD, 
in the Review of Reviews, London, said it is 
"A mirror of the progressive thought and action, not 
only of America, but of the whole World." The 
Behar Times, Behar, India, thinks that "Persons 
desiring to keep in touch with world questions of the 
day should read THE ARENA"; while Unity, 
of Chicago, says "Under the new management it 
has become a judicious critic and a literary force 
of the highest rank." "Not to have the new 
ARENA on one’s reading-table is to be behind the 
times," says the San Francisco Star. 

@ Besides the regular contributions from the world’s 
best writers and thinkers on the public questions of 
the day, it also contains Short Stories, Editorial 
Comments, The Mirror of the Present, Book 
Studies and Reviews of New Books, and is illustrated. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.50 NET A YEAR. 25 CENTS A COPY 
(Foreign Subscriptions, 12s, 6d.) 


PLACE AN ORDER WITH YOUR NEWSDEALER AT ONCE 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY and BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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E CHOICE € 
THER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 


YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson 
River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific c Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 

———<—<—— ae 

F. M. BRYON, “Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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The Land ot Heart's Desire 


Your ‘‘ Lewis and Clark trip” should be followed by a week 

or so in restful, fascinating Hawaii, the beauty spot of the world. 

Cooled by refreshing trade winds. Perfect hotel aceommodations. 
Send for illustrated booklet, that makes the island live before you. 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE, Honolulu, T. H. 


NEW YORK, 41 W. 


LOS ANGELES, 207 W. Third St. 


For Rates and Sailings apply to 


OCEANIC S.S. CO., 427 Broadway, New York; 100 Adams St., Chicago; 653 Market St., San Francisco 
PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO., San Francisco, St. Lc ouis, Chicago, New York’ 
CANADIAN AUSTRALIAN S.S. CO., 458 Broadway, N. Y., or Agents of all Railroad and Steamship lines 
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BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 
Unequaled for Business Correspondence 


Bank Bond Sample Books & Prices 
Sent upon Application 





RARE SAN DIEGO GEMS 


DIRECT FROM 
THE MINES 


WHY wear imitiation gems when the genuine 

are obtainable? Being owner of San Diego 
Gem Mines and an expert lapidary, my assortment 
of the finest Tourmaline, Hyacinth, Garnet, 
Turquoise, Topaz and Kunzite is complete. Express 
orders satisfactorily filled. Write for description and 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. prices. Refer to San Diego Banks as to my 
CALIFORNIA’S LEADING PAPER HOUSE responsibility. 


401-403 Sansome Street Cc. NAYLOR, 


San Francisco 1320 C STREET, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

















“THE JOYS OF A LIFE-TIME” 


A Trip by Steamer ““UP THE COLUMBIA RIVER” 
Portland, Oregon to Cascade LochKs or The Dalles, Oregon 
It was Joaquin Miller who wrote: 


“See once Columbia's scenes then roam no more 


No more remains on earth for mortal eyes to see” 


AND IT’S SURELY SO. 


If you are to visit Portland this summer, you may be glad to know that there is NO RIVER TRIP in 
the world so delightful as the upper Columbia River trip. No matter where you are from, or where you've been, 
you will say so too. It is the scenic River of the world. The whole distance of 115 miles is a panorama of 
nature's grandeur. In order to view the scenery to perfection, be sure and take the 


SREGULATOR LINE STEAMERS” 





Our Motto: _ Steamers 
Speed “Bailey Gatzert” 
Comfort okie a epee “ Regulator” 
Pleasure = ee — = i gag “Dalles City” 








MEALS A-LA-CARTE SPLENDID ACCOMMODATIONS 
Be sure and call at our wharf for time card and full particulars. Wharf and landing, foot of Alder St., PORTLAND, OREGON 
S. McDONALD, Agent ’*Phone Main 914 H. C. CAMPBELL, Manager 
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The Pine Needle Fiber Mattress 
The TRUE Health Bed 


Brings the health-giving aroma of the Pine to your home, and is a 
valuable assistant in the cure of 


Asthma - Consumption - Nervousness 


and all afflictions of the pulmonary organs. @ Purifies the air and 
soothes the nerves. @ Thoroughly hygienic. @ The price is but $15.00. 


Write for booklet, THE ‘‘ AIR-O-PINE”’ 


HYGIENIC MATTRESS CO, 


91 GRAND AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 


























7 Located in the Reclaimed Distria of TULARE LAKE, 
| Wheat and Alfalfa Lands Kings County, California. Last crop of Wheat, 60 to 9 
i} bushels to the acre. Last crop of Alfalfa, 4 to 6 cuttings per year, with from | to 3 tons per acre at each cutting. 


\ Perpetual water right—no failures. Price $8.50 to $35 per Acre—Half Cash. 
TAYLOR & CLUTTER, 401 Mason Building, Cor. 4th and Broadway, LOS ANGELES, California 


| Columbia River | | The Eaton! 


Scenery A New and 

















+i 

| a HOTEL 

| FAST Centrally located and convenient to all busi- 
ness houses, theaters and other places of 

Str. Chas. R. Spencer amusement. Electric cars to 

i Daily Round Trip to The Dalles * . 

f from Washington Street Dock at Lewis and Clark Fair 

i 7 a. m. Except Friday and 

' Sunday. Sunday Excursions to Grounds 

fi Cascade Locks and Return é 

i pass the door. All outside rooms. Hot and 

i LOWEST RATES. FASTEST TIME cold water and telephone in each room. 

i Telephone Main 1422 Private baths. Al] modern conveniences, 

E. W. SPENCER, General Manager Corner Morrison & West Park Sts. | 

i) PORTLAND, OREGON PORTLAND, OREGON 
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LEWIS“CLARK 


CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION 


YOUR TICKETS TO READ 


ONE WAY THROUCH 





MT. SHASTA AND SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND GOLDEN GATE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG TREES 
DEL MONTE AND MONTEREY BAY 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SANTA CRUZ 
SANTA BARBARA AND LOS ANGELES 


I ad Oe i Se 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND sg 
OTHER CALIFORNIA LITERATURE OF ANY # 
AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN tllate 
THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 
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ELECTRIC | aks, LIGHTED 






The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 
sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 
The Best of Everything. 
Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 















i R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W. A. COX, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
q 617 Market Street, 247 South Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANCELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 





Ghicage & North-Western Railway 


OLigs 
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IRRIGATION PAYS 


WHEN USING A PRICE HIGH DUTY PUMP 





Irrigation 
These Manufacturing 
Mining 
$ 
Pump City Water 
Work Works 
Hydraulicking 
Under Gas and Crude 
All Oil Engines 
Steam Engines 
Conditions Electric Motors 
Ete 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues We will be glad to bid on any contracts 
G. W. PRICE PUMP CO. 
523 Market Street San Francisco 











Telephone and Telegraph 
Wire, Steel Signal Wire, 
Wire Rope, Wire Strand 
Bond and Tie Wires. 


We Guarantee our Products 
to be of the Best Quality 


THE NATIONAL 
WIRE GORP. 


114 LIBERTY STREET 
NEw YORK CITY 





WORKS AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


q SAFET Y Seamless, Rubber-Covered Wires and Cables 











are particularly adapted for railway service, where 
absolute reliability is a necessity even under the 
most trying conditions. Used by prominent 
railways throughout the United States aud Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York 
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Don't overlook 


California 
HOPS IN MENDOCINO CO. 


OPS can be raised for nine cents, which pays the producer 

for his labor. Anything over this price is profit. Hops 

are selling now from twenty-eight to thirty cents per 
pound, and twenty-five cents for two years past. An acre of hop 
land produces about one ton, which at a price of thirty cents leaves 
a clear profit per acre of $420. 

Wool is a staple of the hill pastures of Mendocino County, 
and is selling now, spring clip 1905, for thirty cents per pound. 
About twelve cents per pound is a living price for wool. On a 
flock of one thousand head of sheep, producing fleeces of eight 
pounds, with wool at thirty cents, this would give a clear profit 
on wool alone of $1,440, saying nething of the increase in the 
flock, or'the sale for lambs and mutton. 

tedwood timber lands have been selling at a price equal to 
from fifty cents to one dollar per thousand stumpage, while 
stumpage in such states as Minnesota and Michigan sells as high 
as fifteen dollars per thousand. 

Take an outing and satisfy yourself. or send stamp for booklet to 
MENbDocINO CouNTY BOARD OF TRADE, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, Boarp oF 
TravE, Willits, or for special information either of the following members of 


the Board of Supervisors, J. ©. LANE, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Grpson, 
Ukiah; A. J. Farrranks, Willits: D. H. Lawson, Booneville and L. BARNARD, 


Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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Cable Adress: ULCO TIMBER LANDS 


A cng oh acest IN MENDOCINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecod 











@ 1 have 840 acres of good timber land, which I 
UNION LUMBER COMPANY will sell for from $8.00 to $25.00 an acre. 360 

acres are near Castle Garden, 22 miles from 
Ukiah, the remainder a few miles further south. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber All is well covered with redwood, pine and tan 
oak. A good wagon road reaches this district, and 


kailroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, a logging railroad has been completed within a 
Split Shakes, Etc. short distance of the upper tract. This is a 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING SPLENDID INVESTMENT 
for lumbermen or those wishing a mountain reserve. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA A large saw-mill is near, while tan oak bark is 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 worth $8.00 a cord on the ground. @ Write me 


to-day, and | will give further particulars promptly. 
YARDS AND PLANING MILLE, 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS LAUREN S. FISH 


907 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO - CALIFORNIA 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 














E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California St., San Francisco 














THE WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 














The Golden Land of Midnight Sun 


The ocean steamers of the Alaska Steamship Co., the Humboldt Ste omeenie o., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, connect at Skaguay with the daily trains of the WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE at all seasons of the year. 
During the open season of navige ion, extending from about the first of Sa to the middle or end of October, the Lake and River 
steamers connect directly with the trains at Caribou and White Horse for Atlin, Dawson, Chena, Fairbanks and all other points 
n the Yukon and Alaska. In the winter a special MAIL, PASSENGER, EXPRESS and FREIGHT service is maintained by 
athoroughly equipped line of stages (sleighs) between White Horseand Dawson. 
AS a summer excursion none more beautiful or enjoyable can be conceived than a ride to and over the Summit of White 
Pass, and along the shores of Lake Bennett in one of the Company’s up-to-date and comfortable trains to White Horse, thence by 
steamer down the famous Yukon River to Dawson and other points of interest in the Golden Klondike and Alaska,—the land of 
Nightless Days. 
The © ompany names through freight and passenger rates and issues through bills of lading to all the principle mining camps in 
the interior, including Atlin, Dawson, Chena and Fairbanks. Special excursion rates will be made during the summer. 
For information apply to, 


HERMAN WEIG, General Agent, 1016 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
M., d. B. WHITE, G. F. & P. A. Mackinnon Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAII- 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacific 
Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, 

and with the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, 

New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the 

points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans 

the Gila and San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the 
historic canyon of the Gila River. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 

Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, 
Y traversed by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel 

accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy 

in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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ARIZONA 8 NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


| Jas. Colquhoun President. J.GHopkins, 2dVicePresident. " E.Schumann,Superintendent. jj 
st VicePresident. ATThomson,Secyand Tres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. |j 
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goods it is conclusively known fo sell, at a 
given cost. 

Mere opinions on Advertising Copy should 
ve excluded from consideration, because opinzonson 
Advertising are conflicting as opinions on Religion. 
Forty per cent of all the people in the world are 
Buddhists, and are of opinion that Buddhism is the 
only true religion. 

Twelve per cent of the world’s people being Ro- 
man Catholics, are firm in the opinion that the 
remaining 88 per cent are wrong, and sure of damna- 
tion accordingly. 

Eight per cent of the world’s people being Pro- 
testants believe that both the Buddhists and Catho- 
lics, and all others, are deplorably ignorant of the 
mly true faith, which of course must be their own 
particular sect of Protestantism. 

And, neither Buddhist, Catholic, nor Protestant, 
can convince the 2 per cent of Jews that their 
pinion is wrong and should be changed. 

That is a side-light on the inconsistency of mere 
Opinion. 

Religion must continue in the realm of opznion, 
because no one can decide which Crede is right, and 
which wrong, till he dies and finds out the facts for 
himself. 

And, no mere man who died has ever come back 
to Earth to settle the dispute. 

But, it is different with Advertising, as it is with 
Mechanics or with Medicine, all three of which can 
be conclusively fested. 

Many Advertisers, however, seem satisfied to 
spend their money on mere Opinions about Adver- 
tising when they might have invested it on Ev¢dence 
about Advertising. 

These are the Advertisers whose business must 
die before they can be convinced that “General Pub- 
licity” (in other words: “Keeping-the-Name-before- 
the-People”) is wrong and “Salesmanship-on-paper” 
tight. 

They blindly gamble in Advertising when they 
might have safely znves/ed in it. 

f they were to buy any o/her kind of Service, 
except Advertising, they would demand fangible 
proof of its efficacy before they spent much money 
on it. 

If they hired a Salesman, for instance, they would 
expect him to prove he was earning his salary by 
making a satisfactory Record on Sa/es. 

_ They would not accept, for long, statements from 
him that he was “Making a General Impression on 
the Trade” for his salary. 

Nor would they be satisfied with the statement 
that he was “Keeping-the-Name-before-the-People” 
profitably enough to compensate for Zack of Sales. 
Nor would they enthuse over a report from him 
that he was “Influencing Sales” for their other 
salesmen, 


Ageeee should be judged on/y by the 


CHICAGO 


You must Do the Sum to 


Prove It. 


What the Advertising Employer would demand 
from his Salesman would be profitable Orders. He 
would demand Sa/es, clearly made by the Salesman 
himself, each sale carrying a given profit over cost 
for the employer. 

That is just what the Advertising Employer 
should demand from his Advertising Expenditure too 
—Sales—proven Sales, carrying a satisfactory profit. 

And, if he zzs7s/s upon it he can get the kind of 
Advertising which w7// actually produce Sa/esinstead 
of a vague “General Influence on Sales” 

Because, true Advertising is only “Salesmanship- 
on-paper” after all. 

When it is anything Jess than Salesmanship it is 
not veal Advertising, but only “General Publicity.” 

And, “General Publicity” admittedly claims only 
to “Keep the Name before the People,”—to produce 
a “General Impression on the Trade,” and to “Influ- 
ence Sales’’ for the salesman. 

It makes the same lame excuses as would be 
made by a Salesman who failed toearn his salary in 
actually selling goods. 

But, “General Publicity” or any other Advertis- 
ing, should be judged by the self-same standards as 
the Salesman is judged, viz., by the goods itis clearly 
proven to se// at a given cost per dcllarinvested in it. 

We are stating this matter very definitely, so you 
will see that we, at least, make no attempt to evade 
the Main Issue. 

If the Advertising Service we sell you does not 
positively se// goods, and doit profitably, we admit 
that it is doing zothing else for you which is worth 
its cost. 

And, We are the only Advertising Concern in 
America who are willing to be judged by ¢h7zs defi- 
nition of Advertising. 

Because, We are the only Advertising Concern in 
America which pays the necessary price for Skill 
and Experience to produce able “Salesmanship-on- 
paper” in place of vague “General Publicity.” 

Moreover, We are the on/y Advertising Concern 
in America or elsewhere, who volunteer a Test by 
which the Results from our own, as well as from 
other Advertising, may be accurately gauged. 

We have an established business of over Three 
Million Dollars per annum at stake in this Test—the 
largest Advertising business in the world today. 

Could we afford to supply you, Mr. Advertiser, 
with a means of dz7sproving our claims for Lord & 
Thomas’ “Salesmanship-on-paper” if these claims 
were based on anything /ess than the bed-rock of 
actual Certainty? 

We repeat that the on/y way to judge Advertis- 
ing is to judge it by the amount of goods it is con- 
clusively known to Sell, at a given cost. 

Shall we send your “Book of 
Advertising?” 

It is free to “General Advertisers” or to ‘Mail 
Order Advertisers”—$5.00 per copy to all others. 


Tests on 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


NEW YORK 
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THE 
DIAMOND MATCH CO, 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


LOGGING BLOCKS 
MACHINISTS, FOUNDERS, BLACKSMITHS, 
AND BOILERMAKERS 
Repair Work of All Kinds 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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SIERRA LUMBER CO. ||] (8, eat’ E831 |) 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 





Manufacturers of We have special arrangements for transe P/ 
: . rting household goods to and ft ll 
Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. Rates points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 





and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No change of —— 
cars therefore no breakage—quick service—no delays, 
For particulars address 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door Fae- 
tory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 











Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico BOSTON, MASS., - 5 2 44 Journal Building — 
‘ CHICAGO, ILL., - - - 349 Marquette Building | | 
YARDS: ST. LOUIS, MO., -  - = 1005 Carleton Building | | 
RED BLUFF} tenama Co MAXWELL, Colusa Co- SAN FRANCISCO, - + 8 Crocker Building | | 
CORNING § ‘ CHICO LOS ANGELES, - + - Io & 110 Stimson Block | | 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS Butte Co. 
OODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY 





YUBA QTY, Sutter Co. 
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SURE CURE! Brooks’Appilance dee 


ery. No obnox 


ious springs or pads. Auto- 
U matic Air Cushion. Binds 
and draws the broken 














parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lymphol. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
Sept. 10, ’01. 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 
and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 
remedy without exercise or starving. 1 will tell you all about 
it. Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E. F. RicHarps, 226 East 
Ninth Street, Riverside, California. 





Pt 
ENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Box 212 MICE. 


-_ 








4 GRIDLEY HOME UNDER THE BIG OAKS 
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COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 


In the Land of the Big Oaks 


Most Fertile Spot in the Sacramento Valley. We have 
a Special Proposition for the HOMESEEKER. Alfalfa 
and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Figs; 10 and 20 Acre 
Tracts; Easy Terms. Write for Illustrated Folder 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


30 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA i 
Office at Gridley, California, W. H. GILSTRAP, Manager i 
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PALO ALTO 
Planing Mill 


WM. DEAN, Proprietor 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Windows, Doors, 
Mouldings and 
General Millwork 














PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 27 














KAISERHOF Etropcan 
270 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
250 ELEGANT ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY UP 


$25,000 made from half acre. Easily 

F grown in garden or farm; Roots and 

seeds for sale. Send 4e for postage 

and get booklet C R. telling all about it. McDOWELL, 
GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 

















men to post signs, advertise, and distribute 


samples, Salary $18.00 weekly. $3.00 per 
day for expenses, State age and present 
employment, 


KUHLMAN CO., Dept. A., Atlas Block, Chicago 





Something new! Makes 
H] delicious toast. Doesn't 
fj burn. Under saucepans 


prevents food scorching. F 4° is 
By express, 25c. Send | 
dealer’s name and receive 
handsome California 

souvenir free! 














Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, 
at nearest point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is 
deep water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 






‘YO. PLACE 


4 
oF a) 


A County of Homes and Home Markets. 


. 


San Francisco is the only County 
in the State whose Manufactured 
Products exceed those of Contra 
Costa County in Value. 


Sd 


The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits are profitably raised and with- 
out irrigation. Transportation by Southern 
Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., and several 
lines of River Steamers. 


we 


For free illustrated booklet, address 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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PACIFIC BEACH 


San Diego, California 
Has Caught the Popular Fancy 





Investors who made money at the Northern Beach Resorts have 
now turned their attention to the “QUEEN” of all 
Beaches on the Coast 


PACIFIC BEACH 





THIS 
COAST 








Nature’s Highway—Pacific Beach 


Because they know that afterthe manney of all Choice Beach 
Properties, the low price at which Pacific Beach Lots 
may now be purchased will increase to enormous 
proportions under the impetus of the mighty 
wave of prosperity sweeping over San 
Diego and its environs, 

Prices on Pacific Beach Property range from $125.00 to 
$400.00. Terms as low as $5.00 down and $5.00 per month. 
No Interest or Taxes on Deferred Payments 
An Absolutely Unparalleled investment and Homesite Offer 


Write Today for Free Illustrated Booklet on San Diego 


FOLSOM BROS. COMPANY 
1016 FIFTH STREET SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 








Hotel Brewster 


San Diego, California 
C. B. DAGGETT, Manager 





Elegant Cafe 


Rates $1.00 and Up-—European 











In arranging your trip to 


e CALIFORNIA 


= =be sure and include 


SAN DIEGO e 


For illustrated pamphlet descriptive of this beautiful city and its remarkable climatic attractions, 


address 


H. P. WOOD, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
IN THE OCTOBER READER 


AN ARTICLE DISTINGUISHED BY 

UNUSUAL VIGOR OF THOUGHT 

AND PHRASE, UNUSUAL EVEN 
FOR THE AUTHOR OF 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH KANSAS” 


The Title of this most 


striking contribution is 


T™ RANSAS CONSCIENCE 


Its revolt against the iniquities of an un- 
restrained competitive system—the deeper 
meaning of the oil fight and the wider 
significance of the struggle for industrial 


THE OCTOBER READER 


For sale at all good news-stands 


<aanasanmmasa>anmaascmmmaeadh 
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W. M. LADD Cc. E. LADD J. W. LADD 


—Partners—— 


LADD & TILTON 
BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


PORTLAND OREGON 
‘Responsibility, $5,000,000 








Transact a General Banking Business. 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Collections Given Prompt and Careful Attention. 
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Wilcox Building 
Corner Second and Spring Streets 


First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


w 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
ad 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,360,000 
Deposits, . . 5 7,500,000 
Total Resources, ; . 9,450,000 


w 


Special Department for Women 

















2 
She Search - Light 
Jhrown on the Activities of the World 


bright condensed weekly newspaper for busy men and 

women. Itisacondensed, classified and continuously 
up-to-date history of the Twentieth Century, a living 
chronicle of its wonders and its progress, always indexed 
up-to-date. It covers about sixty separate departments 
carefully followed up by a system and method so relentless 
that nothing of real importance can escape its editors. 

It is invaluable to busy men and women who find it 
difficult to keep abreast of the times; to libraries desiring 
a weekly containing the latest information in every depart- 
ment; to families desiring a clean, crisp paper, without 
crime or scandal ; to clubs and societies studying current 
events; to schools alive to its value as a school paper of 
contemporary history and progress of the world. 

Julian Hawthorne, the eminent author, journalist and 
¢ritic, referring to THE SEARCH-LIGHT, says: 

“Your paper is what everyone has more or less consciously been 
waiting fur and wanting—a vitascope of the world of civilization as 
it grows before our eyes. Whatever other periodicals one may read, 
no one, I should suppose, could afford to do without yours.”” 

This is but one of hundreds of such opinigns, 


FIVE CENTS A NUMBER. $2.00 A YEAR 
8 Weeks’ Trial 25 Cents 


Send for a Sample Copy mentioning Sunset Magazine 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. 
24-26 Murray Street, New York 








Banking by Mail 
4% 


Interest Compounded 
Semi-Annually 


Write for Information 


Bh iteresies 
Crust 
Company 


PosAngeles(fal. 


CAPITAL $350,000 °° 


SEVEN 
me SUTHERLAND 
Ma, SISTERS 
hair prepar/fions 
Certainly pq pess 
GREAT MEAIT 


They 
are 
perfect 
in their 
action on 
the Hair 
and Scalp. 
Dandruff and 
Microbes cannot 
exist where they 
are used, 
They make and keep 
m the Hair abundant, 
soft and lustrous. 


Ask Your Dealer 


“ about it, and remember 


It's the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


THE CRAFTSMAN THE CRAFTSMAN 


Furniture Metal-Work 
Wood Finishes Fabrics 
Leathers TRADE MARK Needle-Work 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





































Are on Sale at the Warerooms of our Associates in the following Cities : 


Van Heusen, Charles & Co....... veowal Albany, N. Y. Frederick Keer’s Sons .......+.... Newark, N. J. 
The J. G. Valiant Co.....ceesseesesees Baltimore, Md. Heath, Schwartz & Co......... New Orleans, La. 
John Turnbull, Jr., & Co..... eecccesescccee Baltimore Walter Avery Cleaveland....... Montclair, N. J. 
The Cobb- Eastman ERR cssnessavevbanee Boston, Mass. James McCreery & Co......... New York, N. Y. 
















The D. M. Read Co........ . Bridgeport, Conn. Miller, Stewart & Beaton.......... Omaha, Neb. 
Marshall Field & Co. ......ccccsccccccess Chicago, Il. Schipper & Block, Inc............-.-: Peoria, Ill. 
The Hartwell Furniture Co. ........ Cincinnati, Ohio Hunt, Wilkinson & Co... .- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vincent- Barstow Co. .........ccccee- Cleveland, Ohio Dauler, Close & Johns.. --- Pittsburgh, Ia. 
gt. ee Colorado Springs, Colo. McCreery & Co.....cceee ...Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mc: \llister- ‘Moh fer & Cas. ocscoccscess Columbus, Ohio Rice & Kelly.......... .-Pittsfield, Mass. 
Poeheneeree s opoetevensesDRURR, LORRS Walter Corey Co....... -.. Portland, Maine 

Davenport, Iowa Se. Ae ae -Providence, R. I. 

OE ESERIES: Dayton, Ohio F. W. Jansen Furniture Co......-....Quincy, Ill. 
ea ebabhahn Denver, Colo. G. & C. Schminke.............. Rochester, N. Y. 

ce eae il Detroit, Mich. John Breuner Co.............San Francisco, Cal. 

Preaeh Oe BRNNEEE .cccocsecsccosnsntsesd Duluth, Minn. William A. French................St. Paul, Minn. 
Wilmarth & Sons.......cccccccsss Glens Falls, N. Y. The Lammert Furniture Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
C.C. Fuller & Co. ...cccccooes ...- Hartford, Conn. A. Brown & Son Co.......... Schenectady, N. Y. 
Badger Furniture Co. ........++++- Indianapolis, Ind. Meekins, Packard & Wheat...Springfield, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co........ Jacksonville, Fla. A. Dirksen & Sons.............+-Springfield, Ill. 
Emery-Bird-Thayer D. D. Co.... .Kansas City, Mo. Stollberg & Parks.....ccccccsces «+++. Toledo, Ohio 
The Hardy Furniture Co. ...........- Lincoln, Neb. A. Vs BoM © SONG. on cnsscscen' Trenton, N. J. 
Niles Pease Furniture Co. ........ Los Angeles, Cal. J. Crawford Green & Co.. -Troy, N. Y. 
Fred W. Keisker & Son.. .......+00+ Louisville, Ky. Williams & Morgan. . ag tica, N. Y. 
C. W. Fischer Furniture Co. ....... Milwaukee, Wis. W. B. Moses & Sons.. <edebesane ashington, p<, 
A. D. Gibson & Sons.........+++++-»Memphis, Tenn. Voorhis & Murray....csccceces Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Routell Brothers. ..002ccccccscree Minneapolis, Minn. Bhs SRRCIR OR ieuisceeeieacn ons Wichita, Kansas 
Chamberlain Furniture & M. Co.. New Haven, Conn. Flint & Barker........ Pabewacse Worcester, Mass. 










SEND FOR 


“THE CRAFTSMAN’S STORY” 


Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


Telling you how to Build and Furnish your Home, 
Explaining the meaning of THE CRAFTSMAN Movement, and 
The Spirit and Purpose of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, also 
The Products of THE CRAFTSMAN Workshops. Address 


GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 

Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 





FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health “* Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ATrainLoad of Books 
r—~Big Book House Failed 


We bought the entire stock of new and up-to-date books. We 
are closing them out at from 10 cents to 50 cents on the doles. 

hese are sample prices: 

Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price, 38c. The 38c list in- 
cludes The Christian, Call of the Wild, Brewster’s Millions, 
Graustark, The Castaway, David Harum, etc. 

Encyclopedia Britannica regularly $36.00. Our price, $7.75. 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 volumes, regularly $15.00. 
Our price, $2.95. 

Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and satisfactory, or 
your money back without question or quibbling. 

Practically any book oe ret of books you want ata fraction of 
the retail price WHILE THEY LAS Get our free Bargain 
List before ordering. Ww rite for it today 


| _ The David B. Clarkson Co., Dept. 12, Chicago J 





















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


Economy Jar 


Perfect for home-canning all kinds of Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Meats, Fish, Game, Fowl, Pickles, Jellies, 
Will keep every known article of food sweet 






Jams, etc. 
and sound for years and retain its natural fresh flavor. 








SO ea AND * ota. 
AND OPEN ir 


Self-sealing, no separate 
rubber ring. No cutting or 
burning of fingers 


NO ZINC, NO MOULD, NO 
POISON, SANITARY 


QAII parts of the jar and cover 
are impervious to the acids of 
fruit, vegetable, meat, fish, 
and all other food products. 













@Made in pints, quarts, and 
half-gallons white glass, three- 
inch wide mouth. The 
ECONOMY JAR received 
the award and medal, World's 
Fair St. Louis. 














GFirst premium and medal 





California, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah and Montana Fairs. 
Endorsed by Mrs. Sarah 


Patented and Trade 
Mark Registered 


Tyson Rorer. Endorsed by 
National Grange Convention 
in 1904 Send us name of 
your dealer and we will mail you free, complete booklet of 
recipes for home-canning. 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. 


FRONT ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 









C. H. REHNSTROM & Co. 











TAILORS and IMPORTERS 














Mutual Savings Bank Building - 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


- Corner Geary and Market Streets 








COME 
TO 


write to 


AND ENJOY LIVING. CLIMATE UNEXCELLED. 


Good schools. Health-giving sunshine. 
Temperate Zone. Splendid opportunities for the homeseeker and investor. 


For information concerning farm, residence or business property in Nevada 


Our soil raises all the products of the 


NEVADA 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


J. A. BONHAM & SON, Reno, Nevada. 


Lists on application. 






































If you “can’t g0” we'll bring the wil- 
derness to you—If you CAN we’ll tell 
you HOW, WHEN and WHERE 


Field and Stream 


On All News Stands—1l5c 























Don’t miss HORACE KEPHART’S 
series of articles On .*. os o% e% 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


nor DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON’S 
series of articles (just beginning) on 


GAME CLUBS AND 
PRESERVES IN AMERICA 


covering this important subject in all its newly developing phases 
as it has never yet been covered. Every sportsman and all 
who are interested in game and fish preservation will be 
vitally interested in these articles, written by the author of 


“ Our Feathered Game”’ especially for FIELD and STREAM. 





Be To all who send $1.50 for a year’s subscription to FIELD and STREAM and mention 
‘“SUNSET’’ we will send, postpaid, a copy of Theodore Roosevelt’s book, ‘‘Hunting 
the Grisly and other Sketches.” If preferred, we will send, in place of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s book, a copy of ** The Sporting Dictionary,”’ or a pair of our famous water color 
Duck=-shooting pictures, entitled **Hit and Miss.’’ Address 


Dept. F, FIELD and STREAM 
35 West 2Iist Street, N. Y. 
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\SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
a wCATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 


PRE 








BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 
GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES 


A Piace for Homes and Investmen and LIBRARIES 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre Clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grownin grea quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


| Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


NAPA VALLEY 


THE PRETTIEST ON EARTH 














@No Drouths, no Malaria. Good 
Schools and Churches, Fine Soil, 
Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Water, 
Unsurpassed Climate, Good Roads, 











120 Stone Bridges. In the Heart of 
California. Produces all kinds of Fruits, 
Cereals and Vegetables. Cheap Lands, 
the Place to make a Home. 

@ For particulars, write the Chamber of 
Commerce, Napa, or the Board of 


Trade, St. Helena, California. 
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You Travel—or Will 
If not Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contempiate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis or 





GEO. MORTON 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 


East, I would like to figure with you. 


There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has ¢hat quality. 
try it and be convinced. 


I want you to 


Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas 
and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, Wednesdays 
at 10 a.m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 12:10 p.m. Write 
me for rates and information. 


JO08. McILROY 
Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
53 Crocker Building 
San Francisco, California 


Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 











STATE OF SINALOA 


N 


WEST COAST OF MEXICO 


Coast line Four Hundred (400) miles. 

Large areas of agricultural and timber lands. 

Annual rainfall thirty (30) inches. 

Short railroad lines in operation and trunk lines 
projected with constructions begun, make this a 
peculiarly desirable time to invest. 

Desirable tracts of from 100 to 100,000 acres 


for aale. 





For full information about SINALOA, and its 


resources, add ress 


SINALOA LAND COMPANY 
Suite 213-19 Conservative Life Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Concessionaires for Survey of Public Lands 
in State of Sinaloa, Mexico 


Directors and Stockholders: Freperick H. RInbGE, 
Grorce 1. Cocuran, A. J. WaALtace 
R. P. Propasco 


, 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 





For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 


General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 
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ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS IN CALIFORNIA LANDS 


BY C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY 


MONEY MAKING farms; 40-acre tracts; Sacramento river irrigated garden soil; cheap; now; alfalfa, 
corn, cattle and hogs; easy terms. Lllustrated Catalogue free. 

BIG STOCK AND GRAIN RANCH—20,000 acres, $6 an acre; whole or part; railroad and steam- 
boat; great bargain; produced $100,000 worth of grain one season; capital colony; easy terms. 

EARLY ORANGE fruit and vine land; El Mirador Heights, Lindsay; superior property; $50 to $100 an 
acre; 10-acre tracts; $7 to $15 monthly. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SANTA CLARA VALLE Y-—10-acre tracts; fruit and vine land; $100 an acre; $14 monthly; land 
 iqeoget for non-resident; peerless opportunity to build productive homes on monthly savings; 
amous San Martin grant. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SOUTH PALO ALTO -Large villa lots immediately facing Stanford University and railroad; strategic 
property; $250 up; less than $10 monthly; patent stone walks; streets and water; unprecedented offer; 
see Illustrated Catalogue; save a little and buy one of these lots; it will soon double your money. 


C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY - - - 643 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 











Power Transmissions 





ri Medart Steel Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 











BOXES een 8) fe Wood Split 


-MEESE and GOTTFERIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 























Ghe CHICAGO PIPE 
BENDING MACHINE 


Bends pipe, angles, tee bars, etc. 
Perfectly portable, thus permit- 
ting the bending of material at 
point required. Will not crush 
the pipe nor damage the coating of same. Espe- 
cially adapted for Electrical conduit work. Adopted 





in Government Navy Yards. Write for full particulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHleaco, PNEUMATIC POHL 








IN 
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Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, which reeede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 





and Birch finished Mahogany. 





Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, ~e 








Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 


646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





CENTRAL 


CALIFORNIA 


FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 








Wi have just issued a beautifully 
illustrated, 80-page magazine 
descriptive of farm life in Central 
California. Each article is written 
by a practical farmer, fruit grower or 
dairyman, who has told the truth about 
Central California in an_ interesting 
way. The illustrations are the best 
obtainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you a copy 
free upon receipt of four cents to 
cover the cost of postage. 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON ~- CALIFORNIA 


" These dairy and stock scenes are typical of 
Kern County, the Land of Corn, Milk and Oil. 


You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD. ; 
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$1500a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a sav- 
ings bank, for the return 
is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, 
proving beyond any doubt 
that our proposition is 
bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets give 
“reasons,” and thowe who can spare from $5 
to $25 a month can provide for old age and 
protect themselves against the ravages of time, 
the chances of poverty and the misfortune of 
ill health by securing a competent income that 
will cover all necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is 
not only the man who saves, but he who 
saves profitably. The demand for rubber can 
never be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is 
more hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets 
tell you the facts that have taken years to 
prove—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest 
equivalent to an acre in our Ystilja Rubber 
Orchard and Plantation, consisting of 6,000 
acres (one for each share) in the State of 
Chipas, Mexico—undeniably the finest rubber 
land in the world. Our booklets will prove to 
you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring you 
an average return of 25 per cent on your money 
during the period of seven years and an annual 
income of $1,500 for life. This investment 
insures absolutely the safety of your future. The 
man or woman who owns five shares in Ystilja 
rubber plantation need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety 
for after years—you are safe—absolutely and 
certainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321°‘A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ONE OF OUR 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES 





What Does It Mean to You? 


If you are in that discouraged line of 
men who get the same pittance week after 
week, year after year w.i.tout hope or 
prospect of something bette, it’s time 
you appealed to the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. Ask them how you 
can in your spare time, qualify for a better 
position, a higher salary and a safe future. 
They will make the way so plain and easy 
for you that your only wonder will be 
that every worker in the world is not fol- 
lowing the thousands who have already 
reached success over this highway. 


Mark on the coupon the occupation 
you prefer and mail ittothe I.C.S. It 
costs nothing. It will surely help you 
some. /¢ may make your fortune. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 

















tion before which I have marked X 
Bookkeeper Mechan. Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer shan. Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Ornamental Designer Stationary Engineer 
Illustrator Civil Engineer 
Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Architee’l Draftsman 
Textile Mill Supt. Architect 
Electrician Structural Engineer 
Elec. Engineer Bridge Engineer 
Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 

Name snap acbacailciae 


' 
Street and No, 
' 


City - State = 
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LET THIS 





MACHINE [* 





MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 








opportunity to buy 
UNITED STA s 
COMPANY, owuers 
drive away poverty, 
stockholders. Many 









I state what I have 
client decide. 














This machine will revolutionize 


the sale of pencils throughout the $100. To those whose 
extend the benefit of my 
You have NO EXCUSE for wot owning one or 
more shares of this excellent stock. 

Itis THE BEST I have ever associated my 
There has never yet been a finan- 
cial failure in the slot machine business. All 
make money, and this one will make more than 
any of its predecessors. 


civilized world. It is certain to 
bring great Wealth to the stock- 
holders. Many of these machines 
will be in actual use at an early 
date. Watchforthem. But when 
they are it will be too late to procure 
stock. I have but a few shares 
available and I control all the stock 
there is for sale. 


name with. 


This is a picture of an automatic machine for selling 5-cent 
lead pencils. 

It pays no rent, and works night and day and holidays. 

It keeps no books, requires nv clerk, takes no bad money, 
and cheats no one 

It will stand on a pedestal in every busy place: in schools, 
colleges, universities, public buildings, libraries, depots, hotels, 
business blocks, stoc ‘k exchanges. 1 wspaper offices, street-car 
barns, department stores. ocean steamships, and other places 
100 numerous to mention. 

You drop in a good nickel, and out comes a fine Dixon pencil, 
sharpened and read: ior use and rubber-tipped—a good pencil 
fur the money. 

If you acc idently drop in a penny, a dime, a $5 gold piece or 
a smooth nic kel, the machine hands back the money. 

It is the only slot-machine in the world that does not cheat 

tself or cheat you. 

You can’t work it with a slug—no use trying 

The pencils it sells cost 1 cent and sell for 5 cents. 

The white space you see on the machine carries advertise- 
ments that roll around when you pull the lever. 

These advertising spaces sell for $1 each a month. 

There are six of these spaces on each machine. 

The machines cost about $10 each to build 

They are leased for $50 each to managers all over the United 
States 

is ‘he profit will be tremendous—figure it out for yourself. 

Now remember this. Years from now you will tell your 
children that you remember when the company was starting 
and offered its stock for sale to YOU at $50 a share. 

If you want some of this stock and can’t pay cash—all right; 
you can buy it on easy payments, from me. 

DON’T SAY YOU ARE TO POOR—THAT’S WHY YOU 
REMAIN POOR. DO SOMETHING TO MERIT WEALTH. 

Wealth doesn’t like poor people—never did. Get into a 
— when it is poor, and get rich with it. 

This con pany is going totry to make its stockholders rich— 
ALL of them. 

Itis be ped | to put out 400 000 machines. 
these machines w be m 

You have figured tt » pr ofi ts: figure them again 

Do YOU want some oO this money? Then get some stock— 
but get it NOW. 

The machines by actual test sell more than 10 pencils a day. 
They were tested in hotels, depots, business blocks, offices and 
colleges. 


The United 














The profits from 






States government protects slot-machines that 





sell merchandise, but prohibits gambling slot-machines, 
This machine doesn’t gar ‘ t sells a necessity 
It will be welcomed wherever civilized people live—people 


who use pencils. 


“He who is too negligent to investigate an 
opportunity for making money ought never to 
have money, and he usually dvesn’t have it.” 


One month ago, I offered SUNSET readers an 
“a me some shares in the 
Ss 


of a machine destined to 
and bring wealth to its 
SUNSET readers investi- 
gated, and — hased stock. 
I told the facts, and that the proposition was 
even better than I had stated. 
in me,and confidence in the machine. 
I did not urge them to buy. I never do that. 
to say, and then let my 


I stated then that the stock WOULD AD- 
VANCE; and [ state it again. 

The present price is $50 a share, par value 
— is good, | also 








NCIL VENDING 


They learned that 


They had faith 





This stock is of such a creditable 
nature that I am proud to stand be- 
hind it and offer it to my pe sonal 
friends and clients, through SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, believing that it will 
earn more money than any other in- 
vestment I know of, and in the 
shortest possible time. 






-asy payment plan. 


I can conscientiously encourage 
investors to place their earnings in 
this enterprise and I unhesitatingly 


endorse it. 
. W. MUSSELMAN, 


Read these facts relating to the Company: 


It is the only machine oi the kind in the world, and the on! 
machine to sell lead pencils. It has a monopoly—is a smali 
trust in itself. 

Itis patented. 

The company owes no debts. 

The company has its stock of pencils on hand, and paid for. 
Tt has cash in the First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
it has discounted its bills. It is a company that has no skeleton 
in the closet. It is a clean company. 

This company has money init. Figure it out again and see 

Now isn’t it a sensible proposition ? 

Selling pencils hurts only the blind beggar. Share your 
dividends with the blind man when the business begins to hurt 
him and pay you. 

You can see the sense in a machine to sell pencils. Write 
to me about the machine and ask questions. 

‘his company is allright. It was started right, and ha 
grown steadily better ever since. 

There are 100 shares for sale at $50 each. 

So don’t delay too long—wise people act quickly. 
matter up, and write me at once. 

Think of the fortunes made out of thousands of invention 
since that of Fulton’s steamboat during the days of your grand 
father. 

ALL GOOD THINGS ARE INVENTIONS; SOME ONE 
MAKES THE PROFIT OUT OF THEM. WHY DON’T 
YOU SHARE IN A GOOD INVENTION? 

This pencil company will be a big profit payer. It wil! 
make thousands of dollars. 

Some men claim that a share selling for $50 today will some 
fine day be worth a thousand dollars. Looks sensible too, doesn’t 
it?) Anyway it will be worth hundreds. 

The sewing machine stock sold at $5; it is worth $2000. The 
cash register stock sold at $5; it is worth $1000, and other inven 
tions have made still greater advances, 

For instance, the telephone and electric light, the chewing 
gum slot-machine, and the peanut slot-machine. 

Now don’t put this off. Getin a hurry, and investigate this 
proposition. If it looks good to you, send me your check, and | 
will send you the stock. 

Someone is going to buy it. I want YOU to thank me some 
day for interesting youinit. If you wantit, allright. If not, 
other SUNSET readers will buy it. If you want money, I have 
now given you the opportunity to make it. 

I have said all I can think of to say about this investment 
if I could think of anything more, I would print it in thi 
advertisement. 1 bave given you fair WARNING that this 
stock will advance, and that I have very little for sale. 

So send your order in AT ONCE, 





Look this 


J. W. MUSSELMAN 


Correspond with me Relating to 
Any California Investment or Information 


221 MASON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Corner Fourth and Broadway 
Old Chamber of Commerce building 


PHONE, HOME 4441 


PLEASE MENTION SBUNSET 





















CONTRACTORS FOR GRADING 
STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 
Office: Room 920, 9th Floor, Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


| | FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


} RODUCING from 40,000 acres of Wine Grapes and 50,000 acres of 

























Raisin Grapes; millions of dollars to the farmer every year; thousands 
of acres of alfalfa, supporting thousands of cowa and beef cattle, butter fac- 
1e tories and creameries. 

Dried and fresh fruita, figs, honey, oranges, lemons and every fruit and 
) product produced in this beautiful state, by the thousands of carloads, for the 
population of the United States to consume. 

is Bank deposits of Fresno Banks over $5,000,000 

An abundance of water for irrigation purposes, plenty of lane at reasonable 
t, prices, and if trip o California is contemplated Fresno County should be 
inspected and your own conclusion reached aa to whether FARMING iN 
: CALIFORNIA PAYS. 

Secure your transportation via FRESNO and see the County that producec 
$16,000,000 worth of products in 5904. 


Write for information and pamphlet to the Secretary. 

















FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


| FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Advantages of 
Palo Alto 
as a 
Place of 
Residence 

















California 











First—It is the seat of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, with an endowment of over $30,000,000.00. 
Second—It has the climate of Santa Clara Valley, famous the world over. 
Third—Its proximity to San Francisco, the distance being only 33 miles, with 18 trains daily each way. 







We want the name and address of every person who aspires to a home in Palo Alto or Santa Clara Valley. Write 
us today. THE J. J. MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 120 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 









LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE CoO. 


BUILDERS OF NON-PULSATING 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Mines, Irrigation, Deep Wells, Hydraulic Elevators, Etc. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOOS GASOLINE ENGINES 
Factory, 707-715 North Main St., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











COVERING CALIFORNIA 
AND THE COAST WITH 


Hs 


Ready Rock Roofing 


PIONEER ROLL 
PAPER CO. 
Los Angeles California 
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Do You Want a California Home? 




















Scene on the Catherine Dunne Ranch, near Morgan Hill 


@ 15,000 acres of the far-famed Santa Clara Valley, 
the Garden Spot of the World, for sale in 5, 10 


and 20 acre tracts, adjoming the Town of Morgan 
Hill. Ideal climate, ideal soil, ideal surroundings; 
within two hours run of San Francisco on the famous 
Coast Line Division of the Southern Pacific. 


J. P. MASSIE. CO. 
207-208 Union Trust Building San Francisco, California 


GENERAL AGENTS CATHERINE DUNNE RANCH 








Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 
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The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. ; 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 




















SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA : 
} 
{ i 
| k 
0 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK : 
CAPITAL PAID IN - - - - : - - : : $3,250,000 
SURPLUS PAID IN .- - : - : - : - : 3,250,000 
| pag arena PANAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KonG 
tceuRc) SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
BRANCHES CiTy OF MEXICO YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA Panana 
MONTEREY | CANTON 
Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought I 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- e 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances, Special rates Given to u 
Banks Drawing Direct on cur Branches and Agents Throughout the World. | 8 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. i . 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER | ; 
j 
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A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full | Coutr, 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportuni- | 
ties. It contains 31 pages and 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 
This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of All W 
a letter requesting the same. — 
Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and — 


at a very moderate figure. Address 


A. G. BALAAM, Secretary 


Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, Lompoc, California 








2 a . coment Baldwin Locomotive Works 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Broad and Narrow Gauge, 
Single-Expansion and Compound. 
Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 


Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse 
Motors. Electric Trucks. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO.., Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. ir 


Cable Address—*‘Baldwin,"’ Philadelphia ) 
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FREE BOOKLET ON 
BRIGHTS DISEASE 
AND DIABETES 


We desire to place in the hands of those 
afflicted with Brights Disease or Diabetes a 36- 
page pamphlet that is saying human lives. It 
is not an ordinary pamphlet, butis principally 
made up of reports of scientifically conducted 
tests in a large variety of cases, showing 87% of 
recoveries in these hitherto incurable diseases. 

This booklet is for thoughtful people— 
people who can discriminate between Common 
patent medicine literature and a carefully pre- 
pared report of a patient,serious and profoundly 
important investigation. 

The specifics employed in these tests are 
known as the Fulton Compoundsand the results 
obtained prove conclusively that these dreaded 
diseases so long fatal have at last yielded to 
medical science. The pamphlet is free. 


JNO. J. FULTON CO. 


403 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


When to suspect Brights Disease—weak- 
ness or loss of weight; puffy ankles, hands or 
eyelids; kidney trouble after the third month; 
urine may show sediment; failing vision; drow- 
siness; one or more of these. 

In Diabetes the distinguishing feature 
is, weakness with great thirst and at times 
voracious appetite. 


a 

















J. P. O’NEILL 


Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 
Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 





PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 





Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Hot soda and suiphur tub and plunge baths. Pronounced 
the best mineral springs in the State. Expert Masseurs. All 
amusements. Fine hunting and fishing. Excellent table and 
service. Altitude 1400 feet. Invigorating Climate. Stage meets 
train from San Francisco at Soledad. All information and 
descriptive booklet from F. E. ROMIE, Manager; F eck’s 
Information Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 
Information Bureau of Southern Pacific, Grand Hotel. 





ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, 
sunburn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, 
firm and white. IT HAS NO EQUAL. Ask 
for it and take no substitute. 


PacKage of Espey’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to Pay Postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agent lil So. Center Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS, 











19 SPEAR STREET 





LE. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (fist! 
AGENCY FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMBRICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Most Interesting 
Magazine 
In the United States 


@ During 1905 promises to be THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. It will be illustrated better than any 10 
cent magazine in the world, and it will use throughout a higher grade of paper than any other 10 cent 
magazine. It will open to the reader vistas of thought that have been undreamed of before. No 
magazine will have a finer series of articles during 1905 than that which will appear in THE PACIFIC 
MONTHLY under the general title of ‘‘The Coming Supremacy of the Pacific Coast.” THE 
PACIFIC MONTHLY will tell you all about the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland. It will 
open your eyes to the wonders, possibilities and opportunities of the West. It will show you the energy, 
enthusiasm and optimism of the Pacific Coast. It will give you the broad prospect. _It is undoubtedly the 
** different magazine” and if you believe in earnestness, in enthusiasm, in optimism, you will be 
tremendously interested in THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the latest number or send 


25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








revo) Bing wa 
NOLAN TN 


VENTURA COUNTY is located between Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara Counties; the Pacific ocean washes about fifty miles 
of its south-western border. Here is located the LARGEST LIMA 
BEAN RANCH in the world, one of the LARGEST LEMON 
GROVES, a large BEET SUGAR FACTORY. Ventura is 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, has excellent 
wharfage facilities, both steamboats and sailing vessels stop regularly 


at the ports for passengers and freight. 


The annual income from Lima Beans is $1,600,000; other 
beans $250,000; from sugar beets, $1,000,000; apricots, $254,000; 
wheat, barley and oats, $400,000; besides very large sums from 
lemons, oranges and other fruits. There is also a large income from 


stock, butter, eggs and other farm produce. 


Ventura’s valleys are large and fertile, producing immense crops 
of all kinds, including fruits and walnuts ; our farmers are our money- 


lenders—something very unusual in a farming community. 


Call for printed matter at the Portland Exposition or write to, Wm, H. 
Cannon, Secretary Board of Trade, Ventura; 1. W. Stewart, Secretary Board 


of Trade, Oxnard; Geo. A. Bany, Secretary Board of Trade, Santa Paula, 


California. 
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UST because your old-time razor makes shaving a nightmare, or because you have 
the barber habit, do not feel incredulous when you see things and hear things — 
from strangers ‘and from friends—that seem “* too good’’ to believe about the 

Gillette Safety Razor. While you are thinking it over, in just one brief minute’s time, 
there are hundreds of thousands of shaving men like yourself using a Gillette and 
experiencing that delightful sensation of being quickly, safely and comfortably shaved. 

‘or a comparison: The old-time razor, forged blade always requiring stropping — 
honing, or the barber habit, both unsatisfactory — annoying, both expensive. 

The Gillette way — triple silver-plated razor made like a watch, 12 thin, flexible, 
highly tempered and keen double-edged blades — each blade with two edges that 
require no honing and no stropping. 

tach blade will shave you from 20 to 40 times and every shave will bring 

you comfort and pleasure. 

You practically have 


400 Shaves Without Stropping 


at less than 1 cent a shave. Over 200,000 now in use. Every one 
sold makes a friend for life. 

$5.00 complete in an attractive, compact, velvet-lined case. 

ASK YOUR DEALER for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no 
substitute. He can procure it for you. Write for our interesting 
booklet, which explains our thirty-day free trial offer. | Most 
dealers make this offer ; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


1129 Times BLDG., 42d St. AND BroADWay, New York 
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Klamath 
Hot Springs 


Located in northern California, is 
best reached by leaving the train at 
Ager, on the California &@ Oregon 
Express and taking Edson Bros.’ 
carriages at that point. 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 


BESWICK, CALIFORNIA 





oe Nucleus 


A Non-Operative 
Sanatorium 


OST PERFECTLY EQUIPPED for the treat 
ment and permanent cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, DISEASES OF WOMEN, also NER 
VOUS, STOMACH and CHRONIC DISEASES. 
A healthful location; abundance of sunshine and fresh 
air in every roon:. Large, well-appointed bath, vibrator, 
electric and treating rooms, where patients receive the 
most careful consideration Cheerful and inviting 
Solarium. Quiet rest-rooms, provided with every com- 
fort. Staff of resident and visiting physicians in attend- 
ance. Correspondence invited. Address, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The NUCLEUS 


Devisadero and McAllister Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 














$1.00 the Year 


“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critice 
when speaking of 


SAX BY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


10c. the Copy 








ceeceeting Sivet weap Se . 
. rticles at Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains < Beautiful Illustrations. 
Pages of Travel and Humor 
Verse you can Understand 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us 35 cents in U.S. ic. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equai to 
many sold at $1.00. 


Address: 
Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 


Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Are You a Mason? 


Are you posted upon the history and traditions of Free- 
masonry ? 

Do you know that the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree is officially publishing Tur New Ace, 
a monthly magazine for Freemasons of all degrees ? 

Established ( 1903) for a purpose, and on broad, ethical 
and educative lines, by the Supreme Council -—— not 
a business enterprise. 

Same general standard form and make-up as Century, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and other best magazines. 

Richly illustrated by leading artists, 

A safe home magazine, in character of its literary pages, 
and of advertising admitted. Modern, high-class 
and up-to-date, but contents carefully planned. 





There are special reasons why this maga- 
zine should be in every true Mason’s family, 
and it has been made attractive that mem- 
es of Masonic families may read it regu- 
arly. 


The New Age Magazine 


Freemasonry’s Official Periodical 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
SELAH-PATTERSON COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


A. F. BROAD, 620 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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Space Buying. 





ERE is a Cabinet of Data which cost over 
$100,009 to secure. 
This data is in manuscript, and no 
duplicate of it exists. 

It embodies an accurate ‘‘Record of Results’’ 
obtained from over 200 kinds of copy, used com- 
petitively for 86 different mail order accounts. 

A ten-day perusal of this data, with the 
“Copy’’ it indexes to, would be worth a small for- 
tune to certain large Advertisers who now spend 
heavy appropriations for ‘‘General Publicity.’’ 

But, this Cabinet of Data is an asset as valu- 
able almost as the firm name of Lord & Thomas. 

Moreover, it stands for just what that firm- 
nanie stands for, viz.: Accumulated Experience 
in Advertising. 

It is to us, and indirectly to our 527 Clients, 
what the Compass is to the Mariner at Sea. 

It is, we believe, the ov/y complete summary 
of Advertising Resu//s extant,—a Reference Work 
beyond all price in framing up Advertising Copy, 
and in choosing the Mediums that are thus proven 
to best fit certain classes of Advertised Proposi- 
tions. 

The ‘‘Record of Results’? has been compiled 
from Tests made largely in the manner indicated 
in the second and third chapters of our ‘‘Book 
of Advertising Tests’’ recently published. 

Without what that ‘‘Record of Results’’ 
stands for, viz.: Practical Recorded F-xperience, 
all Advertising must be mere guess-work, Opin- 
ion, and a species of Gambling to the Advertiser. 

No J/ndividual Advertiser, recording ever so 
carefully the Records from a siugle advertised 
proposition, could arrive at a tithe of the accuracy 


LORD & 


Largest Advertising 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


this compilation of Records from 86 different 
Accounts affords. 

And no other Advertising Agency in America 
possesses such an accurate Index to Copy Values 
and to selection of mediums. 

The precise knowledge this $100,000 Cabinet 
affords is what compels us to pay $72,000 yearly 
for a staff of Copy-writers who are capable of 
producing ‘‘Salesmanship-on-Paper’’ up to the 
standard this File of Records proves necessary. 

This precise knowledge derived from the 
‘‘Record of Results’’ is also what enables ws to 
choose intelligently between the Publications and 
Mediums that c/azm your patronage because other 
large Advertisers patronize them, and the Medi- 
ums that actually produce the most Results, for 
you, per dollar invested. 

We do not judge Mediums by what their pub- 
lishers claim in circulation or prestige for them, 
but by what the recorded evidence in our ‘‘Rec- 
ord of Results’’ clearly proves they can perform 
for the cost of their space. 

And, without such a sure means of selecting 
the most profitab/e mediums, for each kind of 
Advertised Proposition, we could not dare pro- 
pose the Tests on Advertising Service against all 
competitors, which we voluntarily define in our 
‘‘Book of Advertising Tests’’ on pages 17 and 23. 

This voiuntary definition of a Selling Test, 
on Resuits from Advertising, is the strongest 
proof of Good-faith, and Ability, in the purchas- 
ing of Space that avy Advertising Agency could 
offer. 

That no other Advertising Agency has ever 
volunteered swch a test for Results, should im- 
press Advertisers as an eloquent fact well worth 
quoting, when the subject of Space-purchasing is 
under discussion. 

Without costing you acent, Mr. Advertiser, 
you may share in all the advantages this ‘*‘Record 
of Results’? affords in Space-purchasing, Cam- 
paign planning, and Copy Writing, provided you 
“‘place’? your advertising through Lord & 
Thomas for a trial term. 

Say when you will discuss this ‘‘Record of 
Results’? with us and be shown a sample sheet 
from its files. 

Our $5.00 ‘‘Book of Advertising Tests’’ will 
be sent free, on request, to any General Adver- 
tiser, Mail Order Advertiser, or Wholesale Sales- 
man, who requests it in time. 

The Edition is nearly exhausted already—so 
write for a copy today if you want it. 


THOMAS 


Agency in America. 
NEW YORK 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 

Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 

Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
ints in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 

and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and practical Mahed Gor Remitting. 


The Cost—From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 


the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 














COWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System—Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers. 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 


Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 

















Have a Home in the Heart 
of the GOLDEN STATE 








Five thousand acres of fertile land 
in the great dairy and fig district, under 
the best irrigation system in California. 
Water belongs to the land. The new 
Smyrna fig will unquestionably be the 
most profitable fruit grown during the 
present generation. Those who plant orchards now will make large profits. If 
you do not know the history of this new fig it will pay you to look it up. 

We have just opened our new colony, E/mwood, a splendid tract of land on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. It offers one of the best chances in the State for a ranch and 
home investment. About eight hundred acres already sold. Fine railroad station, 
hotel and store. Buy now before prices advance. Town-site lots from $50 up. 
Alfalfa and fruit land with water right from $60 to $75 per acre. We also have 
some lots left in Union Colony, Missionvale Colony and Ceres at r isonable prices 
and on easy terms. Address: 


C. N. WHITMORE 
CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
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Boswell Springs Hotel 
DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREGON 


One of the most picturesque spots on the Pacific Coast. 
Good Fishing and Hunting near by. Mountain, 
valley and river scenery. 


42-Strongest Natural Medicinal Mineral Water in 
America. Every Ingredient a Blood Purifier 


Cure for Rheumatism, Catarrh of the Head, and 
Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles, Poison Oak 
(recent or long standing), Lead Poison, Stomach and 
rinary > 

A good appetite after using these waters is guar- 
anteed, and good living at the Hotel. Ninety per 
cent of all cases cured. 

4%-Springs recommended by leading Physicians 


Analysis of Spring No. 1 
ONE GALLON OF THESE WATERS CONTAINS: 











Potassium Chloride........-....-.+... 546. — gr. 
‘otassium Bromide ............----+-- .57 gr. 
Ro iviebncs seneiensaesa -53 gr. 
rrr 211. or. 
peyeen Siete see be tease baeste : on gr. 
— —: Wa GOS Ribena ee aod 19. ~y y Any ¢ase of Rheumatism of not more than six months stand- 
Grains U. ing nor complicated with any other disease that cannot be cured 
Analysis of Spring No.2 = ¢ Galion ° : 
Gallor by these waters will receive | months treatment free. 
es wcavac bane 68 
Calcium Carbonate. ... . ee 11.08 B@ Located on the 7 peg Pacific Railroad, ‘Shasta Route,"’ from San 
tees MINE oi isiccsvadscececwsnese, BUDD Francisco re Portland (34 miles north of Roseb urg). Constantly open for the 
Magnesium Chloride . o0S bnseeesaveees 2.28 reception of Guests. Porcelain bath-tubs. Post-ofhice, Express and public Tele- 
Magnesium Salphate .. ue escent keneerett 18 phone on the premises. From $10 per week up, including baths. Trains stop 
ER Ss scan pn enessoss0vee 1.45 in front of the Hotel. 
a pen erkbeseeeesheeeesan 12645 Address 
jum bbl r6ssencscdertovsoswek : A 
Lt) 2 RS a a IRR 1.78 CAPT. BEN D. BOSWELL, Proprietor 
OS Aer 361.47 Boswell P. O. Douglas Co., Oregon 








WARREN’S 
BITULITHIC PAVEMENT 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 
DURABLE, WATERPROOF, NON-SLIPPERY 


WARREN CONSTRUCTION CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


BANK REFERENCES 























Portland, Oregon Helena, Montana Washington, D. C. 
DO YOU 
wane” | THE, COLLINS LAND CO,, 1sc 








Portland Office: Stearns Bldg., Opp. Postoffice. Phone Main 2324 
Timber Lands, Real Estate, Farms, Investments, Land Scrip, 
General Land Practice, Suburban Homes. 
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LOS BERROS TRACT, SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY, CALIF ORNIA 


VATU EHEC EEL ca Whitty. C&A { PRIGTLALARLV/RGEBEi 


= HOW THE = 
LAKE ON TRACT oS FLOWERS BLOOM ON TRACT. 


AURORA ETI ER: LE 


5,000 acres choice Gram, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean 
No irrigation needed. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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When you travel- 
travel right! 


The Missouri Pacific Ry 
operates thru fullman Sleepers Daily be->s 
tween California and St.Louis over the 
Scenic: Line of the World by daylight 


tor lowest rates and all information about your trip. ask 


W.J. SHOTWELL GENL, AGT i. YD. CONNELLY GENL, AGT. 
625 MAKKET ST..SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 230 SOUTH SPRING ST., LUS ANGELES,CAL, 


H.C. TOWNSEND 
GENL. PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT'S? LOUIS, HO 
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PEERY BROTHERS 
Milling Company 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
AND GEREAL FOODS 


OGDEN - - - - UTAH 








Private Exchange 515 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STKEET ENTRANCE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Leopold Desk Co. 


Burlington, lowa 





No. MO360 


Grades and prices to suit your purse 
Pacific Coast Agencies : 
BARKER BROS. . Los Angeles 
GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. . San Francisco 


TULL & GIBBS, Inc. . Portland 
DAVIS, SMITH & NETTLETON . Tacoma 
FREDERICK & NELSON ‘ : Seattle 


Mention “SUNSET” 











TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














THE SOUTHE''N ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’! Agt., 626 Market St. Gen’! Agt., 2308. Spring St 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 











This 
"Automatic 
Memory" 


will keep your business 
engagements and arrangements 
straight— 
saving time 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


635-639 MISSION STREET 
’Phone: Main 1790 


: 
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| SHAVES for 1 C | 


BY THE 
USE 
OF THE Val =a ae 7-4) 





There are twelve double-edged blades or twenty-four cutting 
edges of the finest, smoothest, hardest steel, ground by our own 
process to a lasting, perfect edge. They are tempered so hard they will cut 
glass, and each one of these blades will give 20 to 40 smooth, perfect, eas\ 
shaves, no matter how harsh the beard, with 


NO HONINC OR STROPPINC 


A set of new blades will cost $1.00 al 
So you can see how you can get 300 to 
500 shaves for $1.00, or an average of 
about four shaves for a cent. 

The safety razor has become popular, 
and self-shaving is now a part of every 
gentleman’s education. It has remained ier ee 
for the MORTON to develop to the highest Exact Size of Blade. 
point, where others have experimented. Its construction is so simple that it 
cannot get out of order, and any one can use it. There are only two pieces— 
handle and blade. The blade slips into the handle without screws, clasps, hinges, 
or other movable parts. With the MORTON cutting the face is impossible. 


PROVE ALL THIS BY A TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE 


Use the YOEION thirty days and if for any reason you want your money back, just return the razor 
and we will return your money without question. We pay express charges both ways. We authorize 
all dealers to make this offer. If yours don’ t handle the toRton write us for our interesting booklet, 
but be sure he doesn’t induce you to try “some other” kind. There is no other razor “just as good.”’ 


AORTON 1130 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 






ONE PIECE 
HANDLE and 
BLADE 


FULL SIZE 


TRIPLE 
SILVER 
PLATED 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR IS CURABLE 


Are You Affected with this DISEASE 
MADAM Are You Still Usng a RAZOR 
Are You Stil Using a TWEEZER s 


THEN YOU CERTAINLY HAVE NOT USED M-A-J-1. 


Dr. Alexander Grossman, the Eminent Hair Specialist, has efter 15 years of Research and Experimenting, Discovered an absolute Rem- 
edy for this Uns ghtly Dicease. 


Guaranteed Guaranteed 
To Destroy To be 
the Coarsest Absolutely 
Growth or Non-Injurious 
Money to the most 


Refunded. 


delicate skin. 





AND WE CAN PROVE IT. 

The above is not the result of magic, but of this Wonderful Discovery named MAJI. This photograph is of but ONE of 
the THOUSANDS of cases t that MAJI bas cured. MAJI is endorsed and recommended by the most reputable physicians as the 
ONLY remedy for PERMANENT removal and destruction of SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

MAJI ACTS QUICKLY AND PERMANENTLY. 
The action of this Wonderful Compound commences immediately on its application to the parts afflicted. It does not burn 


the bair, thus making it return more coarse and bristly than ever; MAJI goes to the root of the evil, it destroys the cause of the 
growth, it destroys the factors favorable to its growth. MAJI cures by destroying the PRODUCTIVE conditions that cause this 
Disease. If you want to be cured, if you want to dispense with the razor, if you want to discard the heavy veil you are compelled 


to wear to conceal this humiliating, unsightly blemish—get a bottle of MAJI now, atonce. If your druggist does not keep it send 
$1.00 to us direct and it will be mailed to you (postage prepaid) in plain wrapper. 


Derr, 198. THE TURKISH REMEDY CO., 161 Co.umeus Ave... NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Remember MAJI is guaranteed to cure or money refunded, Free: Valuable booklet, “The Key to the Problem,” sent on request, 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 
Block H, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen—Please send us for trial a 
BURROUGHS ADDING and LIST- 
ING MACHINE as per your offer. ve 
Sooo rereoesvvesesrossce 3 9 8.8 7 
pea neiao vdaitcal 45.59 
BAe Si vwrshadas 665.55 
Lee 443.36 
444.00 
6.6 7 
77 6.64 
788.78 
45,678.90 
77,898.98 
6 7.89 
2345632 
87,65478 
76,543.21 
65,432.21 
5 6.7 8 
93.76 
78.78 
| 6,787.65 
| 67,89876 
s 78.98 
: & ag99 
ae we 6.54 
| Bes 
‘4 ? = » . 
: How Long? 4 78989.89 
a UPPOSE you were to add this column of figures—how long S 98989.89 
s S would it take you to do it—then, to ‘‘prove it’’? After . % 45 6 7.89 
: you had ‘*proven’’ it, could you be absolutely certain the i 8 7 654.32 
j result was right? Suppose, however, you used a 4 7 65 43.21 
23 ? . ? sf , 
i Burroughs Adding. || °322878 
ail aia all . 4 3444 
. Listing Machine Pe... 
fj the addition could be done in 30 seconds, the result would be 3s 126 
;| absolutely correct, and you could prove it any way you pleased. If es 6 7.88 
‘| your items were on separate slips, you would have been compelled = 677.99 
| to list them by hand—then add. With the BURROUGHS {5 2040.50 
: you could list and add them in the 30 seconds. ' 233.33 
¢ SIGN THE COUPON AND TRY THE MACHINE—NO OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE E 3 ; = “4 4 
| Burroughs Adding Machine Company : 8 : 
: Formerly American Arithmometer Co. of St. Louis, Mo. mY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN u.s.A. f1,25342201" 
; JAMES E. EAGAN H. F. HOPPER . 
: 303 California Street 714 Chamber of Commerce 
San Frencisco Portland, Oregon kh: 
S 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


“art LICK OBSERVATORY ismures 
GREAT HAMILTON 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 


To San Jose in the heart of California's San Jose headquarters for Observatory 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 


SUPERP STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 
Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 


For details address HOTEL VENDOME, JosepxH T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


2g RT SL 
Hi TEL VENDOME 
SAN Jose 
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WEDDING GIFTS 


of Gold or Silver will sureiy tarnish before the hon- 
eymoon is over, but there's a way to restore its 
original brilliancy easily, quickly and safely. Use 





SIT IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST 
FREE, Write us to-day that you will try the ““Com- 
fort Swing Chair.” We will notify our nearest agent 
and he will deliver it to you for free trial. If you like 
it, pay him; if you don’t, he will take it back—no 
charges. Comfort Chair costs no more than a good 
hammock or other good porch chairs. Combines the 
comfortable features of all. Conforms perfectly to the 
shape of the body; supports head, back and feet uni- 
formly. A few minutes in it is as refreshing as a full 
nights sleep. Assume any desired position. The 
frame is steel. The seat and back canvas. Swing or 
not, as you please. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO., 
428 South Canal Street, Chicago, U. S.A, 





Brera = 


ILICO 


If you begin right and continue the right method of 
cleaning, the care of your ware is simpie and its 
beautiful brilliancy life-long. At Grocers and Drug- 
gists everywhere. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 

Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

















Result of four years’ 
development — 
218,000 acres under irri- 


gation system entitled to 
water; 125,000 acres 
under cultivation; grain 
crop for 1905, 5,000 
carloads of twenty tons 
each; 10,000 population; 
50,000 head of live 
stock; total value of real 
property, improvements 
and personal property in 
the Valley $25,000,000 
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PILL LII II 


The Imperial Land Company 
Is the owner of the six townsites of the Valley 
Imperial Calexico Brawley 


Heber Mexicali Silsbee 


It is the aim of the Company to build up these towns and assist in 
eStablishing in them various industries, especially those of a semi- 
public character, such as railroad extension, electric light plants, 
power plants, gas plants, etc. Those engaged in any of these lines 
of work will do well to consult the Company. The Company 
also has a few thousand shares of water stock in the various mutual 
water companies that can be located on government lands now 
under the Imperial Canal System. For further particulars, including 
map of the Valley or any one of the townsites, and a copy of 
"From Desert to Garden," call on or address 


Imperial Land Company 
121 Merchante’ Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, California 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in 
Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in 
Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing groves in the State are 
found among those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in 
the market three or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are 
unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable para- 
dise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, 
rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, 
with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is 
rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County 
is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, 
the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial 





timber. 








For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California ; 
California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glaseock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 


Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 




















If you wish to havea home in this advantageous section, 
where you can buy irrigated land with tree, perpetual 
water right for §25.00 to $60.00 per acre, write at once to the 


Central California Land Agency 
TURLOCK, Stanislaus County, CALIFORNIA 


for particulars, or take the first train via the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and make us a cal!. Fertile land, easy 
terms, abundance of water, success assured, 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LAND AGENCY 


HULTBERG & LANE :: Proprietors 








Try Our 
Stanford Richmond Coal 





From the Richmondvale District, 
Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia 


intense heat, little ash, and 
no Clinker. Direct from the 
mine to the consumer 


SOLD TO TRADE ONLY 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


RICHMOND COAL CO. 


Agents 
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ORDER THIS PLUME TO-DAY 


Ours is the only Ostrich Feather Manufactory in the world growing its own 
raw feathers. Buy the genuine Cawston ostrich product and you will possess 
the most beautiful and durable plumes and boas Known to the world of fashion. 

Every genuine CAWSTON feather 

bears the trade mark on under side 

of quill, Accept no substitutes 
claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” 

Send remittance to us and we will 

deliver the goods prepaiu to you 

or your milliner at producers 

prices. Everything sh pped 

direct from our factory is 

protected from damp- 

ness and is in perfect 

condition when re- 

ceived. Money re- 

funded if you are 

not satisfied 

with the qual- 

ity and price. 


17-inch 
$ 


DELIVERY 
PREPAID 





SAVE ALL MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 
17-in. Cawston Comtesse plume, made exactly like the picture; quill exposed; 
a broad, heavy feather; black, white, pink or blue. Made from the best grade of 
stock; very fashionable size; a $7.50 at retail, delivered pre paid for $5.00 
i3- in. same as above, 15-in. same as above, $3.75 
144-yd. black ostrich Tate ‘$12. 0c 2-yd. black or white boa, best, $25.00 


FREE SOUVENIR CATALOGUE ing for a a romps full of 
ask for our price list for repairing old ostrich — ee ere ae ae THE ORIGINAL HOME OF 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, P. O. Box 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA THE OSTRICH IN AMERICA 

















THE SCENIC LINE or THE WORLD 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 
T. D, CONNELLY W.C. McBRIDE W.J.SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 

230 So. Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Francisco, California 








8. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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Récamier Cream 


In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


Send for Trial Sample and Circular 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 


ts eos 
B UJ T ( H F R b S “I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”""— William S. Devery. 


BOSTON POLISH BIG AND BRILLIANT 


is the best finish made for Floors, STIRRING AND STARTLING 


Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 

Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, 
like she'lac or varnish. Is not soft and 
sticky, like beeswax. Perfi transparent, 


















preserving the natural cx and beauty of 
- the wood. Without doubt the most econom- BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
jcal and satisfactory POLISH known for HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and House-Furnishings Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, tel'ing cf the many advantages every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue 
ston, Hass. THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: is a superior finish fo 
Our No. 3 Reviver vier tsd pists hoors WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

















VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ““The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the lesher totiiections 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 





way on earth 
Information and Ticket Offices 
650 MARKET STREET ~ SAUSALITO FERRY 
' ‘Chronicie Building) (Foot of Market St.) 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
IN WHITING TO ADVEKTISEKS PLEASE MENTION BUNBET 

















New Booklet 
Descriptive and Nicely G O i O 
Illustrated 


MAILED FREE 


‘P.O. Box, B. B. (Occidental Hotel 























Where the 
FAMOUS SAN FRANCISCO 
Tokay Grape 
Grows Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
THE PROLIFIC RIVER LANDS Houses, Theaters, and 
that produce such wonderful growth other Places of Amusement 
of tree, vine, shrub and flower. 
Ghe ; 
REALTY COMPANY Modern Homelilie 
Incorporated 
LODI, CALIFORNIA American and European Plan 


Branches— 
STOCKTON, 30 N. San Joaquin St. 


LOS ANGELES, 207 W. 3rd St. GEO. WARREN HOOPER, ProprieToR 
MARYSVILLE, 412 2nd St. 



























UNION PACIFIC 


THE 


National Highway 


Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Chicago ano Att Points East 


Millions have been spent in 
the improvement of this line. 
and all human ingenuity ex- 
hausted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The Union Pacific 
Railroad is renowned for its fast trains 
and the genérai superiority of its service 
and equipment. he highest degree of 
comfort and luxury with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time apd expense on the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Fast time to all points cost. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS DAILY 













Inquire of 
8. F. Boors, G. A. B. L. Lomax, G. P. T. A. 
No. 1 Montgomery Street Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, California 
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THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 


S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT McCLOUD. CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yerd: STOCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








NEVILLE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Bags and Baqging 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


g30-540 DAVIS STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steet Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 





OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 





Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


?. 0. Box 666, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 








The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Guaranteed capital and surplus $2,500,098.42 





Capital actually paid up in cash 1 000,000.00 
Deposits, June 30, 1go5_- 37,738,672.17 
Board of Directors 
JOHN LLOYD - - - - PRESIDENT 
DANIEL MEYER - Ist Vick-PRESIDENT 
EMIL ROHTE 2ND Vick PRESIDENT 
IGN. STEINHART 1. N. WALTER N. OHLANDT 
J.W.VAN BERGEN F. TILLMANN, Jr. E. T. KRUSE 
A. H. R. SCHMIDT - - - - CASHIER 


WM, HERRMANN - 
GEO. TOURNY 
A, H. MULLER 
W. S. GOODFELLOW 


Asst. CASHIER 

- SECRETARY 

ASST, SECRETARY 

- GENERAL ATTORNEY 
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I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Schweitzer 
& Company 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-413 Clay Street and 
413-415 Merchant Street 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 363 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 

















sale everywhere or by 


lo semal le Free. ry Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, 
BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS 


In fact ANYBODY interested in Construction News 
of all kinds, obtains from our daily reports QUICK 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our spatial commenpend 
ents all over the country enable us to give our patrons 
the news in advance of their competitors and before 
it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the leading current 
newspapers, magazines, trade and technical journals of ¢! 
United States and snot. PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 
STUDENTS and CLUB can secure re liable data for 
speeches, essays, tes, “9 Special facilities for serving Tra 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large industrial corporations. 

WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more com- 
prehensive and better selected list of publications than any 
other Bureau. 

WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at the lowest 
price consistent with work, 

Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Monterey + California 


Hinaielly 
The most interesting place 


Chimatically 
The most even temperature 


Artistically 


The most picturesque 


Financially 
The best place for investments 


Unequaled location for manufacturing 
A magnificent harbor 
Cheap fuel 


The most delightful place on Earth to reside 


Do not locate elsewhere before visiting Monterey 
(The first Capital of California) 


Address 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce 
Monterey, California 


All round-trip railroad tickets are good for a visit 
to Monterey—no extra charge 




















HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


“The Semi-Tropical Route” 


FLEET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 9,500 tons 
Coptic 9,000 tons 





America Maru (twinscrew) 11,000 tons 
Hong Hong Maru(twin screw) 11,000 tons 
Nippon Maru _(twinscrew) 11,000 tons 


“Tf you’ve ’eard the East 
a-callin’, why 
You won't ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 
General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office : W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’! Western Agt.. 120 Jackson Bivd 
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New Cars on the Overland Limited 


Two new composite-observation cars have just been placed in service 


on The Overland Limited between Omaha and Chicago by the 


CHIGAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Here is what the Chicago Record-Hera/d says about them: 


‘‘The most important featvre of the cars is found in their construction. A series of solid steel 
arches extend throughout and bind the sills and sides together in such a manner as to make it almost 
impossible to crush in the sides of the cars. The two cars just completed were built with a view to 
shutting off the smokers from the other occupants of the car. In the rear is a large observation 
platform and observation room for general use. Immediately forward is a buffet, and adjoining the 
buffet is the men’s cafe and smoking room. In both the observation and smoking rooms writing 
desks have been provided. The lighting scheme gives each reader a lamp, and the arrangement is 
such that the passageway between the apartments does not shut off the view from one side of the car.”” 


The overland limited leaves San Francisco 11:00 a. m. daily via Southern Pacific—arrives Omaha 
8:18 p. m.; Chicago, 9:25 a. m. All meals in dining cars. Ask to have your ticket read via 
the «*St. Paul Road.’? Complete information may be had of any Southern Pacific or Union 


Pacific Agent, or by addressing 
F. A. MILLER Cc. L. CANFIBLD 


General Passenger Agent General Agent 
Chicago 635 Market St., San Francisco 








VIA THE FAMOUS SHASTA ROUTE 





scenic dise, amid the d lordly oaks that stand sentinel about awe-inspiring 
‘ —— ‘the — head of the ——— Woater. q Elevated scenic railway. Superbly 
appointed cottages. @ Table service the standard of excellence. 
A ten day stop-over privilege at Shasta Springs is allowed on 
round trip or one-way first-class limited tickets. 


For Beautiful Panoramic Views and full details, address 
JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shasta Springs Hotel Co., - - SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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Libby M*Neill :Libby™ 


Libby’s (8) Food Products 


Are as econoinica! to buy as they are satisfying to use. 


Chicken Loaf Ham Loaf 
Melrose Paté Vea! Loa Beef Loaf 
Delicious luncheon meats to be served cold. 
Ask your Grocer for Libby’s. 


Our book!, “Good Things to Eat,” sent free on request. 
Send ave 2c stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. VY — 


A. 
Libby, McNeiii « Libby, Chicago x) 
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ALL ANTISEPTIC 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP — soap is antiseptic. The perfume of Cashmere 


uquet is many times more antiseptic than the soap. 
THEREFORE Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap is more hygienic than unscented soaps—it is a perfect 
combination of Luxury, Utility and Safety. ; 


VIOLET TALC POWDER _ Both the powder and its exquisite ume are antiseptic. Our 
new patented sifter is a marvel of simplicity and convenience. 
We couldn't improve the powder so we improved the box. 


A powder for the teeth, to be efficacious, need not be disagreeable. We 
DENTAL POWDER know how. to flavor our articles so as to make them both pleasing to the 











taste and thoroughly antiseptic. : 
SHAVING STICK _ The beautiful nickeled box in which this soothing and antiseptic stick is sold 


appeals to every woman of taste—the soap will satisfy the man for whom she 
buys it, especially if he follows directions in each box. Our Shaving Stick in a home drives out the old. | 
fashioned dust-collecting shaving mug. 


COLGATE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 Oldest and Largest American Makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes NEW YORK | 
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